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“*J am the spirit of the age, 
The jin-de-cycle sprite.” 
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The heelman’s faery Queen. 


I AM the spirit of the age, For you I’ve spun the faery charm, 
| The /fin-de-cycle sprite, That all may ride and see 
Missioned to right the wrongs the sage The flow’ry mead, the verdant farm, 
Has worked—the mole-eyed wight. And all may equal be, 
He pris’ners made you ’neath the smoke The spider’s web I’ve rigid made, 
Of poison-laden air, And froze his film to steel ; 
I free you from his noisome yoke, My spell on science I have laid 
Your ransom I declare! For all the commonweal. 


Hear me! ye bond-slaves of the towns, My wand I wave, and as of old 


Congested by his will! My power is manifest ; 
I bid you forth unto the downs, The boon I bring is more than gold, 
The mountains and the rill. Wheel on my children, blest! 








Photo by D. F, Gay. 
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A POSER.—WHEN IN DOUBT, 





READ THE NOTICE, 


WHEELING IN THE MIKADO’S LAND. 


By T. Philip Terry. 


ble, 


he 





is 


HE genial nat- 
ure of the cli- 
mate renders 
cycling 


possi- 
and enjoy- 


able, throughout 
the year, in the 
Mikado’s Empire, 
and whatsoever 
be the month in 
which the wheel- 
man reach Japan, 


certain to 


find it in one.of 
its pleasant 
“moods;” 
there is scarcely 
a prominent 
highway in the 
land but 
an evershifting 
view of mountain 
and sea—and of- 
tentimes of both. 


and 


offers 





These, combined with the peculiar 
charm of the people and the always 
quaint and interesting features of the 
landscape, will make a cycling jaunt 
through the island replete with pleas- 
ures not always to be found elsewhere. 

While relatively limited in its area, 
Japan possesses a surprisingly varied 
range of scenery, and the touring cyclist, 
with the necessary time at his disposal to 
wheel down the chain of provinces which 
separate Aomorifrom Nagasaki, willcon- 
tinually find himself in the happy hunt- 
ing-ground of some particular fancy, 

The wheelman fond of fishing will 
find in North Japan proper, and on 
Yezo Island—separated from the main 
island by the Straits of Tsugaru— 
splendid salmon runs and streams alive 
with trout, while game-haunted wood- 
land stretches, abounding in bear, deer 
and wild boars, lead away for leagues 
among the hills and vales that lie along 
and intersect the mountain range. 
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The gun will be kept busy, too, and 
green pheasant, quail, woodcock, snipe, 
hares and an occasional golden pheasant 
are the rewards of energy displayed 
among the foothills sloping inward from 
the sea. Ducks are as “thick as au- 
tumn leaves in Valombrosa,” and cop- 
per pheasant add color to the lining of 
a game bag and toothsome morsels to 
the “chow ” served at the wayside tea- 
houses, to the accompaniment of chop- 
sticks, dancing geisha, sake and tin- 
kling samisen. 

Splendid mountain scenery, drowsy 
villages untouched by the white hand 
of progress, and passable cycling roads 
characterize the northern portion of the 
main island, and superb stretches of 
sky-blue sea with on-rushing walls of 
thunderous surf add harmony to the 
whole and make memorable a cycling 
trip in this part of the land. 

In Central Japan the country breaks 
up into a jumbled series of mountain 
passes, lake-flecked valleys and level 
plains, through which wind two imperial 
highways, innumerable lanes and by- 
ways and some splendid waterfalls. 

The finest of these—and the most 
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famous in Japan—are the rapids of the 
“Tenryu-gawa,” which form a precip- 
itous link between the two chief high- 
ways of the district, the Nakasendo and 
the Tokaido. 

Should the cyclist so desire he may 
ride a hundred miles on the Nakasendo 
down the center of the island, shoot a 
wondrous series of rapids ninety miles 
in length, and in a few hours emerge on 
the splendid Tokaido, which skirts the 
coast for 375 miles, and connects the 
present capital of Tokio with the dis- 
tant treaty port of Hiogo, above the 
head of the Inland Sea. 

The famous lacquered bridge and tem- 
ples of Nikko, the sacred shrines of 
Ise ; Fuji, with its matchless repertoire 
of changing views; Tokio, Yokohama 
and innumerable lesser towns are feat- 
ures of this trip; while Western Japan, 
with its Inland Sea—a blending of the 
superb fjords of New Zealand and Nor- 
way, with the mountain scenery of the 
Rockies—its volcanic plains, too hot in 
places to ride upon with a rubber tire, 
and Kioto, the very heart of old Japan, 
coupled with the fairy parks and gor- 
geous temples of Nara, bewilder the 
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‘* YOU WHEEL AWAY TO PASTURES NEW.” (2. 275.) 


cyclist with their manifold charms, 


and but add a fitting crown to the 
picturesque towns, placid lakes, rivers, 
mountains and sea that trail like a 
string of pearls from one end of this 


fairy land to the other. 

The charm of the Japanese landscape 
shifts but never fades, and every fleeting 
season brings its fugitive delights dear 
to the remembrance of every lover of 
Dai Nippon. 

In the “ dead of winter,” when for one 
glorious hour a spotless mantle of dainty 
snow - flakes rests lovingly upon the 
bursting buds of flowering plum and 
flaming japonica, transforming the slen- 
der cane into glittering rapiers and 
glowing like fairy diamonds among the 
green young blades of growing rice ; or 
in the August “ dog-days,” when shift- 
ing waves of shimmering heat dance 
fantastically above the placid bosom of 
the blue Pacific, and Oshima, with its 
smoking crater resembles some ideal 
land turned topsy-turvy in the hazy 
mirage of the sky, there breathes a some- 
thing inexpressibly rare and soothing 
in the charmed life of the island. If 
on one of these latter days one can leave 
the bustling seaports, with their world 
of foreign ships riding at anchor in the 
bays, and, wheeling inland, lose oneself 
among the shady lanes and byways, 
which, like star-beams on the Indian 
Ocean, intersect the land from sea to 


sea, there will come an hour which will 
recall Byron’s “Golden Day in an Age 
of Iron,” and which will linger in the 
mind when many another has faded 
from it. 

Riding along sequestered lanes bor- 
dered by stately pines, through which 
sunlight sifts in softened shade, you go 
to the foot of some whimpering brook 
or plunging waterfall where, charmed 
by the beauty of the scene, you quit 
your wheel, poise it against some friend- 
ly tree, fling yourself upon the yielding 
turf, and in an ecstasy of repose, cross 
your knees, and dig heel into the spongy 
sod. ; and with your clasped hands for a 
pillow, your visor for a shade, a blade 
of tender grass between your lips, you 
dreamily watch the curves the waving 
branches trace against the sky, attend 
the mellow echo of a distant laverock’s 
note, or hear the dainty chimes of jin- 
gling bells on passing pilgrims’ staffs. 

The cloud-flecks sail across an azure 
sky. The deep, resonant monotone of 
buzzing insects—the song of summer— 
fills the air. The hoarse, bass notes of 
flying rooks blend musically with the 
piping skirl of circling kites. Ring- 
doves coo plaintively among the whis- 
pering trees; parrakeets, with tails like 
birds of paradise, flash green streaks 
across the open glades. Tame deer 
from a Buddhist temple, hidden in a 
distant grove, fearlessly nose about for 
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edible bits in bonbon form. A myriad 
of bird-songs, riding with the dust on 
golden shafts of sunlight, fill the air 
with fitful melody. 

When you desert the quiet of the 
shady lanes for a rapid spin across an 
intervening valley, or out upon the open 
plains, splendid visions present them- 
selves to view. Rising grandly into 
the sky, and reflecting its austere beauty 
in a neighboring lake, towers the fair 
cone of Fuji—Japan’s most cherished 
mountain, the cone of which, after the 
mighty giant rises 29,000 feet straight 
from the plains of Kashmir to dominate 
the whole Himalayan range, is the most 
beautiful in existence. 

There is a charm about Fuji-no-yama 
which none can resist. To the Japan- 
ese it is more than sacred. Whosoever 
has seen a Japanese cloisonné vase 
with an undertone of pearly gray, the 
ghostly cone of Fuji—merely a lighten- 
ing of shade—standing spectrally from 
it, while a string of shadowy storks 
wing their stately flight across ; or, bet- 
ter still, whoever has seen the real Fuji 
with all its wondrous grace of lights 
and shades, has seen the hoary fount 
of Eastern art; the very fountainhead 
whence is drawn that fantasy of 
shapes so artfully preserved in forms 
familiar to us all. 

From the mountain tops surrounding 
Myanoshita, or at Gotemba, on the To- 
kaido, which crosses the plain below, 
the finest views of Fuji are obtaina- 
ble. From the latter spot a level plain 
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stretches away to the base of the mount- 
ain, which then rises in one grand un- 
broken shaft straight into the sky, offer- 
ing an unobstructed and unparalleled 
view from base to cone. 

Gotemba is a favorite pilgrimage for 
Yokohama wheelmen. It is an easy run 
of fifty-three English miles, and skirt- 
ing the shore on the homeward spin are 
the great bronze .Diabutsu at Kama- 
kura and the fairy caves of Enoshima. 

Once within the open, and you wheel 
for leagues along an undulating road 
flanked by alternating fields of rice 
and tea. Chattering groups of boys 
and maidens, picturesque bits of color 
against the vivid green, snip the young 
tea-leaves from a myriad of plants which 
resemble nothing so much as ascattered 
forest of stunted box, ready to be trans- 
planted into hedgerows. 

For miles and miles, recalling the 
olive groves of Tuscan hills and those 
of Southern Spain, tea-plants dot the 
landscape. The hillsides are terraced 


with them, and oftentimes they encroach 
upon the road to such an extent that 
your clicking chain resembles an endless 
green garland of tiny leaves wrenched 
from the swaying stems. 


As the cinnamon bark only releases 
its pleasant odor when crushed or torn 
from the branch, so does the tea require 
the encouragement of boiling water to 
liberate its dainty flavor ; and unless ac- 
quainted with the peculiar formation of 
the leaf one might ride for months 
through an endless tea-plantation and 
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remain oblivious to the cheer lying dor- 
mant in the hardy plants which flourish 
in Japan like mesquite on a Mexican 
vega. 

Fantastic wooden bridges, cunningly 
held together by means of thongs and 
pegs, span streams and sandy river- 
beds. Here a cozy tea-house, perched 
at the base of a tinkling waterfall and 
the home of dancing geisha, invites the 
wearied cyclist to refreshment and re- 
pose. At times a fine bronze torii points 
the way to a hidden Shinto shrine, and 
forms a noble gate to a tiny village 
sleeping 
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prayers which cling in myriads to its 
friendly sides. None but wandering 
deer disturb the humble offerings of 
well-cooked rice and dainty cakes, and 
pilgrim priests collect the copper cash 
and rings which lie untouched around 
them. 

Obeying the wondrous vagaries of the 
Japanese mind, the road at times stops 
short, ceases to be a road, and then 
comes a turning, twisting spin for miles 
among the rice-fields ; not by any means 
poor for wheeling, for along the raised 
embankments which separate the little 

squares ar- 





amidst a scat- 
tered group of 
stately pines. 
M ore strik- 
ing figures of 
the Japanese 
landscape do 
not exist than 
these graceful 
and ever-re- 
curring torii 
forms. On the 
broad Toka- 
ido, along the 
busy city 
streets, deep 
in the heart of 
the silent 
woods, or 
standing se- 
renely beside 
the distant 
shore of some 
solitary lake, 
like voiceless 
muezzins, they 
conjure the 
passing pil- 
grim and call 





ranged for ar- 
tificial irriga- 
tion, the con- 
stant trotting 
of bare or san- 
daled feet has 
worn the paths 
as brown and 
smooth as an 
imperial road- 
way, and over 
these, occasion- 
aily testing the 
strength of the 
fairy bamboo 
bridges which 
connect the ad- 
joining pad- 
dies, you deftly 
pick your way. 

Were it- not 
for the narrow 
character of 
these footpaths 
they were even 
better than the 
regular high- 
ways, for here 
not a pebble 








the devotees 
to prayer. 
Sometimes 
these highly interesting figures are 
wrought of massive bronze and bear 
the heraldic crest of the Daimio. or 
Shogun, by whom or in whose mem- 
ory erected; at others, made of wood 
or stone, covered with lichens and 
hoary with the weight of a thousand 
years; now lacquered in brilliant car- 
mine and visible for miles against the 
surrounding green, they ever indicate 
the presence of a little Shinto shrine 
somewhere near, nursing its solitary 
idol and alive with the fluttering paper 
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that could 
bruise the sole 
of a naked foot 
is allowed to remain in evidence ; while 
elsewhere, and particularly along the 
roads which lead from, or are parallel 
to, the coast, lie pneumatic enemies of 
which it behooves the wheelman to 
beware, for he is far from a supply or 
repair shop. 

The piece de résistance of a Japan- 
ese menu is the modest and retiring 
clam, which in every foot of suitable 
mud along the island coast lives, thrives 
and has its being in a toughness in- 
describable. The average native is as 
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THE LITTLE CLAMMERS, 


inordinately fond of this dubious mol- 
lusk as were the early Pilgrim Fathers; 
and the time that he will spend and the 
ingenuity he will exhibit in trapping 
this leathery denizen of the deep are 
worthy of better sport and a more sub- 
tle prey. 

Being individually a model citizen 
and .a fanatical devotee of the quasi- 
divine Mikado, he is ever willing to do 
the state a friendly turn ; and evidently 
strong in the belief that clam-shells 
help to make good roads, he so 
carefully spreads about the resi- 
due of each unhappy clam that 
falls to him, that were not his 
intentions known to be inno- 
cent the results would appear 
nothing short of diabolical. Pro- 
foundly oblivious to the pro- 
fanity, long and deep, that is 
daily leveled at his shaven pate, 
he tranquilly continues to care- 
fully decorate the stretch of 
roadway bordering his home 
with the trophies of each clam- 
my repast; and thus it is that 
these formidable tire - cutters 
lie along the coastal roads like 
dead leaves in a windrow or 
soldiers in a trench. 

A greater pest than clam- 
shells, however, and one against 
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which the cyclist in Japan 
must exercise eternal vigi- 
lance, is the babies — the 
millions of fantastic ba- 
bies which forever live out 
of doors. They swarm 
through the lanes and 
streets like flies in the 
summer air, and forever 
keep the wheelman’s 
nerves at a tension while 
riding near them. Their 
ability for tumbling be- 
neath the wheels of bikes 
and 'rickshas, and, like 
chickens, miraculously es- 
caping at the very last 
moment, is something as- 
tounding. 
The good nature of the 
Japanese baby is limitless 
and its curiosity millions 
— particularly for bicy- 
cles. Dismount but for a 
moment ina village street 
and as if by magic hun- 
dreds of smudgy - faced 
love-pledges surround you; and while 
wearying you with a deafening chatter 
they twirl your pedals, pinch your tires, 
fall into paroxysms of merriment at 
their distorted reflections in the nickeled 
handle-bars, and scatter like frightened 
sheep when you draw your air-pump, 
touch your valve-stem or make a move 
that may be interpreted as menacing 
by these suspicious gamins of the Orient. 
The little tots, carried pickaback by 
their elder sisters, possess their own 
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‘* THE ROAD AT TIMES STOPS SHORT.” 


diminutive share of curiosity to watch 
the foreign devil and his strange 
machine, and they struggle frantically 
to peer above the sisterly shoulder, 
clutching hair, throat and ears in their 
baby efforts to climb higher and obtain 
a better view. A suitable coign of van- 
tage secured, and their little black eyes 
bulge out like the nether optic of a 
flounder, with astonishment and awe. 

They are such irresistible little beings 
that I have oftentimes uselessly put- 
tered about my wheel in a village 
street for the opportunity of watching 
them. Although deeply anxious to grat- 
ify its curiosity, fear in a Japanese 
baby’s mind overrides this desire. In- 
tently as it may be absorbed .in 
watching you patch a punctured tire, 
instinct keeps the infantile eye shifting 
from one to the other, not omitting an 
occasional searching glance of inquiry 
into the eyes of the elder sister for 
the mute assurance that things are as 
they should be. 

They enjoy the proximity immensely ; 
but stop fora moment to gratify your 
own curiosity, and they immediately 
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slink away to a safer distance, ready at 
the slightest hostile move to dart home- 
ward, their wooden geta clattering and 
slapping their soles as they go, while 
the pickaback tots bob up and down, 
their tiny bald heads wobbling in every 
direction, their nervous hands tightly 
buried in the oily folds of the sisters’ 
hair. In these rapid homeward flights 
the youngsters receive a churning that 
would shake the fillings from a giant’s 
teeth and provoke a fortnight’s colic 
with spinal meningitis in an Occidental 
baby. 

Japanese youngsters are born with a 
fear of foreigners, and no matter how 
full of curiosity a baby’s face may be 
while watching you and your wheel, the 
moment your eye fixes its own the lit- 
tle pudgy face contracts, wrinkles spring 
out and chase each other over its limited 
area; the beady eyes glaze over with 
fear and tears, two fat little fists beat 
a terror-stricken tattoo between the 
naked shoulders of the carrier, and a 
pair of lively feet kick an imperious 
summons atrifle lower down. If famil- 
iarity has bred contempt in the elder 















sister’s mind, the young hopeful liber- 
ates a squeal that peremptorily stops 
your investigations, and in self-defence 
you wheel away to pastures new. 

It is not in the village streets or near 
the treaty ports that lies the charm of 
wheeling in Japan. It is down the 
pleasant lanes and byways and through 
the stately avenues of pine and maple, 
cryptomeria and cane, that peace knocks 
gently at the cyclist’s soul and joy and 
rare contentment ride with him side by 
side. For, as yet the greater part of 
the interior retains the characteristics 
that have first attracted, and then suc- 
cessively enslaved, the imagination of 
the poet, the painter, the scholar from 
the Occident. Few have escaped the 
glamour of old Japan who have once 
lived within its influence. Slowly that 
subtle enchantment is being driven 
back into the country, by the spirit of 
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the so-called progress of the natives 
under the pressing influence of new 
ideas and the fascination for things 
modern. A zeal that may be evanes- 
cent, though at present irresistible. 

It is not in human nature, however, 
much less Oriental human nature, that 
the modern spirit can permeate, for 
years to come, the remote mountain 
districts and far-off valleys that are the 
cyclist’s special attraction; and it is 
pleasant to contemplate that the last 
who will be driven from the field which 
has yielded so much that is new and 
noble in artistic feeling and esthetic 
influence, will be the cyclist. He will 
follow the conservative native to his 
otherwise inaccessible strongholds and 
reap a harvest of delights, years, ah, 
how many, after the ordinary traveler 
will be browsing on the dry stubble of 
a cosmopolitan commonplace. 


‘* UNTOUCHED BY THE WHITE HAND OF PROGRESS.” (7. 209.) 
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A CYCLIST’S DAY. 


- 


| RISE expectant, as through cloud defiles, 


Dawn’s tide gates open to her orient tints ; 
As when the waking child bestirs, and hints 
Of radiant health touch blushing face, that smiles. 


Instant I gird my body for rare speed, 
Heeding the golden summons of the east, 
To join glad Nature at her lavish feast 

And mount my ever ready iron steed. 


Joyous I sweep the plain with eagle flight, 
As silken folds on silken folds are laid, 
Swiftly I pass from vale to higher glade, 

Mounting the hill with sun and dew bedight. 


Like meteor’s path through heaven's starry host, 
Down, down I glide, from hilltop’s misty verge; 
No word of caution and no thought to urge 

My steed, as o’er the steep descent I coast. 


O monarch of the road and winding path, 
Exhilaration is thy motive power ! 
The health and vigor of thy generous dower 
Gold may not buy and alchemist ne’er hath. 


Fleet as cloud shadows cast by summer's sun, 
O’er snow-capped mount and meadows tinged with green, 
So we pass hills and vales that intervene, 

Hamlets to towns, and towns to marshes run. 


O action in perfection, quick begun! 
Though long sustained, graceful, and light, 
and free ; 
Natural as moves the thigh joint and the 
knee, 
Axle, and wheel, and bearing work as one. 


At morn we left the lofty granite hills, 
Upon Atlantic’s sounding coast we dine ; 
Breath of the sea, and airs of mount divine, 
A tireless transport of delight instills. 


When wings of sable night sweet rest impart, 
Returned we speak ‘‘ Good night,” as wheels 
move slow ; 
Then bright afar the scattered lanterns glow, 
And with each ruby light, a grateful heart. 


3lest is the brain whose helpful thought con- 
ceived 
A shortened road for labor’s weary feet ; 
Blest the place where fellow creatures meet, 
Upon the cycles which man’s skill achieved. 
ArtTHUR Howarp HALL. 
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T is all very fine 
for expert anglers 
to claim that fish- 
ing without flies is 

not fishing at all; 
but in my humble 
opinion that is going 
altogether too far. I 
am quite willing to 
admit that the art of 
properly casting a fly 
is both difficult to 
attain and very satis- 
factory when thor- 
oughly mastered; 


further, it is conceded that the skillful 
playing of a strong, hard-fighting fish 
upon the lightest of tackle is a very 
pretty and engrossing performance ; 
yet it is not necessarily all, or, for that 
matter, one-half, of fishing. 

In judging the merits or a game fish, 
beauty and fighting qualities are not all 
the points to be considered. For in- 
stance, in trout-fishing the angler main- 
ly depends upon his skill in casting and 
playing, while in bass-fishing the capri- 
cious temperament of the fish affords a 
broader opportunity to the angler who 
is also a wily tactician. 
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Anglers are apt to be almost as nar- 
row in their views as they are enthu- 
siastic over their favorite sport. One 
man must needs be at the butt of a two- 
handed rod and fast to a mighty, fresh- 
run salmon before he can experience the 
real excitement of angling. Another is 
ready to claim that the protracted battle 
at the salmon-pool is rather a question 
of tackle and endurance than of the 
finer points of fishing. Delicacy of ac- 
tion and subtle resource constitute his 
standard of skill ; and, of course, in his 
opinion, only the beautiful trout is 
worthy of the master-craftsman. A 
third man recalls a mental picture of 
roaring waters and writhing suds of 
foam, and is ready to make affidavit that 
nothing but the acrobatic ouananiche 
can satisfy the true angler. And so they 
praise what they are inclined to, and 
damn what they have no mind to; and 
each is a deuce of a fellow, while those 
who do not agree are deserving only of 
contemptuous pity. 

They are partly right and partly 
wrong. Lordly salmon, gamy trout and 
buckjumping ouananiche are fit for any 
man to play, but they are not the only 
game fish of our Northern waters. Do 
I remember right, or was it only a 
dream born of the drowsy July day? 
Methinks it was real, that experience at 
the mouth of the storied salmon river, 
above which only dollars or invitations 
passed. Those things which came in 
with the swirl of the tide and fought 
with the freedom of the wtzcd—they 
were real, too! 


HEAD OF LARGE-MOUTH BLACK BASS, 
SHOWING EXTENSION OF ANGLE 
OF MOUTH BEHIND EYE. 


It is true that they were only beggars 
of sea-trout; but they bit and fought 
like Kilkenny cats, and they got away 
with some tackle now and then. For 
three days the big rods never arched to 
anything more than the pull of the cur- 
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rent, and the air resounded with more 
than the whine of mosquitoes. It had 
rained a few drops on the distant hills, 
or some fool up-river had spit in the 
water, or some pebble had rolled in, 
or some old thing like that, and King 
Salmon lay at the bottom of his pool 
and refused to have fun. 

We, common members of the fishing 
seven hundred thousand, had no big 
rods and didn’t care a hang if the 
salmon rotted in his pool—in fact we 
hada sneaking notion of gaffing him, or 
shooting him with a revolver, but this 
was frowned down. So we went mud- 
larking about the river’s mouth after sea- 
trout, and by sacrificing the airy trifle 
which represented our dignity, we had 
more fun and lively sport in one hour 
for nothing, than all the big rods had in 
a week, in spite of their outlay of pis- 
tareens and profanity. If any man had 
dared to say that those sea-trovt were 
not good game fish, he’d have run a 
chance of getting chucked overboard. 
They rose well, they fought well and 
they broiled well—what more could be 
desired ? 

There is another fish, and I love him, 
for he always does his best, which is as 
much as the most aristocratic fin can 
do. He is no swell, he scorns all frippery 
in the line of spangles, ruby fins, silver 
mail, and what not; he is arum ’un to 
look at, but a rare good ’un to go,—he 
is the black bass, as good on tackle or 
board, as game as the best. In the South 
he is commonly cailed “ trout.” 

They call him d/ack bass, presumably 


SMALL-MOUTH BLACK BASS. 


because he is usually green, or anything 
but black; yet call him what you will, 
only look to it that you never “call” 
him unless you have a pretty good hand 


yourself. You may ask “Is he really a 
game fish in the proper sense?” I will 
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make the Yankee answer 
ever catch one?”’ 

Pound for pound, the black bass of 
cold rapid waters is as game, strong and 
altogether satisfying as a fish need be. 
Extremely large bass may play logy and 
lack the speed to make a contest really 
exciting ; so do very large trout. Hook 
a “small-mouth” weighing anywhere 
between one and three pounds, and I 
fancy that he will prove quite lively 
enough. I have taken many trout and 
bass, large and small, from the best 
waters of this continent, and I have not 
yet made up my mind which is the 
better fish. 

For the table, if the choice lay be- 
tween a four-pounder of each species, 
I should choose the bass. If the fish 
weighed less than one-half pound apiece, 
and there were enough of them, the 
choice would be for trout. On the hook, 
it would be a bit of a puzzler—put 
either on and let it goatthat. In the 
matter of beauty there can be no com- 
parison : the trout and the grayling are 
the most lovely of fresh-water fish, they 
can beat the honest old bass playing 
spots alone, with face.cards barred; the 
bass’s face-card is a very poor card to 
play. 

In habitat, and certain habits too, the 
trout has something the better of it. 
One’s environments while trout-fishing 
are, as a rule, wondrous pleasant. Pict- 
uresque rocks, tangled greenery, foamy 
currents and shadowed pools are always 
present. The flash and music of hurry- 
ing waters, the stirring voice of milky 
cascades, the life and sparkle—the ¢zmse/ 
(if I may so express it) of water-pictures, 
appeal to the trout-fisher. Perhaps these 
are responsible for some of the fame of 
the fish? A picture cunningly framed, 
a gem in a masterly setting may appear 
to be better than it is, and it must be 
remembered that many of our trout- 
streams are surrounded by the fairest 
fragments of the great Footstool. 

In its repeated risings and almost 
playfulness the trout is more apt to im- 
press the spectator than does the swart 
gladiator who lurks in his gloomy shades 
and comes forth only to fight. The hab- 
itat of the bass, lakes and the larger 
streams, seldom offers such delightful 
“bits’’ as mark every bend of the trout- 
water ; in fact, when the bass has the 
center of the stage he must make his 
own impression without depending upon 


“Did you 
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scenery. How well he can do this the 
bass-fisher knows. 

There are two varieties of the black 
bass: the small-mouth (JM/rcropterus 
dolomieu) and the large-mouth (JZ, saé- 
motdes). Both are so widely distributed 
throughout Canada, and the Northern, 
Eastern andsome of the Southern States, 
that no attempt is made to give a com- 
plete list of the good bass-waters. Wis- 
consin and Minnesota have many waters 
which annually attract hosts of anglers. 
Illinois, too, offers excellent opportuni- 
ties. New Yorkers know the resources 
of Lake George, Glen Lake and others. 
Maine has Belgrave, Highland, Marana- 
cooke and other good waters. New 
Hampshire’s well-known Winnipiseogee, 
Sunapee and Smith’s Pond; Massa- 
chusetts’ and Jersey’s lakes and ponds 
have well-earned laurels. In fact a page 
of OuTING might be filled with the bare 
names of haunts of the bass. 

Up Canada way the dusky fighters 
make themselves very much at home. 
Every important lake and stream in On- 
tario, from Amherstburg to distant Port 
Arthur, and several lakes and streams 
in Quebec, richly repay the bass-fisher. 
I have killed grand fish at St. Clair 
Flats, in the Thames, Rondeau Harbor, 
the Trent, the Niagara, Muskoka waters, 
Rideau waters, the St. Lawrence, Ot- 
tawa, Sharbot Lake, Lac du Talon, 
Nipissing, Trout Lake, and so on to 
Loon and Silver lakes near the northern 
end of Lake Superior. A two-pound 
bass and a one-pound trout once rose 
together in Loon Lake, and so electrified 
acertain angler that he laid down his 
rod, put his foot on it and let the fish 
fight it out. They worried each other in 
excellent style. Eventually both were 
landed, perhaps to establish a record for 
fly-fishing. : 

Considering the multitude of waters 
in which the bass abounds, it is not dif- 
ficult to account for his popularity. He 
is indeed, ¢he fish for the host of anglers 
who seldom find an opportunity to visit 
the best, which means the remote, trout- 
streams. No fish has better qualifica- 
tions than he to please all tastes. When 
he decides to notice fly, bait, or lure, there 
is no nonsense abouf his methods. He 
just grabs the supposed dainty, promptly 
discovers his blunder, and at once begins 
a hurricane fight for life and freedom. 
Very frequently his efforts are success- 
ful, for he is exactly the chap to thor- 
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oughly try an expert or to rattle a novice. 
He scorns the give and take policy— 
only fake finds favor in his methods— 
take forcibly, hook, with or without 
line, or rod and all if he can. Hook 
him fairly and you have roused a small 
devil who will yield only when nearly 
killed. The first touch of the steel 
starts him rushing matters. A few 
savage jerks, a zigzag resistance, as a 
puppy worries at an object held in the 
hand, a sullen, downward boring, light- 
ning rushes from side to side, a swift, 
upward shoot which carries him well 
into the air—these are a few of his 
favorite tactics. If you are fishing 
from a boat, he will bore under and 
foul the line unless most judiciously 
handled. Right well does he know the 
possibilities of an anchor-tackle or a con- 
venient root! A moment’s carelessness 
may enable him to reach one or the 
other, and if he ever gets to where he 
aims, one defiant tug will almost cer- 
tainly free him. No wonder the inex- 
perienced angler smashes tips and tackle 
in trying to play such a fish. 

I have seen a bass of about three 
pounds, after a brief struggle to reach 
some favorite hole, leap inches above 
the water three times in rapid succes- 


sion, each time shaking himself, appar- 
ently in a direct attempt to dislodge 
the hook. His third leap landed him, 
free of the hook, fairly upon the middle 
seat of my skiff, which he had barely 
touched before another wild flop car- 


ried him over the low wale. A plump 
in the water was the last heard of him. 

Some writers have disputed the shak- 
ing at the hook by a leaping bass, but I 
have seen it so often that I cannot help 
believing the fish does it intentionally, 
with the idea that the objectionable 
thing in its mouth may thus be got rid 
of. The height to which a lively bass 
can leap from the water is another dis- 
puted point. Men who write as though 
they meant what they said speak of 
leaps three and four feet high. I have 
said zuches when, perhaps, at least one 
and one-half feet might have been 
nearer the mark. I do not dispute the 
three-foot limit, first, because there is 
no good reason for doubting the fish’s 
ability to do the thing, and, second, be- 
cause I never had achance toaccurately 
measure a bass performance. 

In one instance, which is distinctly 
remembered, a fish of about two and 
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one-half pounds, cleared the stern of 
my Peterboro canoe. The stern of that 
model is narrow, and when one man is 
in about the center of the craft, the 
wales are a considerable distance above 
water. This particular bass left the 
water at least a foot from the canoe, 
and struck water again fully that dis- 
tance from the further side. The leap 
must have been a yard long, and the 
fish appeared to pass a foot above the 
canoe ; but I was so busy attending to 
my end of the game that I forgot to 
notice whether I was at the center 
thwart or astern of it. In the latter 
event the stern would have been a 
good deal lower than the true trim, 
and the fish’s leap not so high as it 
appeared, 

I have seen bass leap higher when 
playing, feeding or frightened than any 
of my hooked fish have done. I have 
an idea that some of this leaping is an 
attempt to get rid of a troublesome par- 
asite, and sometimes it seems to be 
a sort of final struggle by a diseased 
fish. An instance illustrative of this 
was when a very large bass leaped 
over a huge log upon which I had 
just stepped. This fish seemed to rise 
fully four feet in air, and when it 
struck water it circled about, belly 
upward, meanwhile convulsively strug- 
gling and working its fins as though 
in direst extremity. No marks were 
visible upon it, and it drifted away, still 
belly upward. 

Another instance will give an idea of 
how high an unhooked bass can leap 
when frightened. One moonlight night 
two of us were working down river in 
a skiff. We had been sailing until a 
dead calm fell, and for lack of room 
the sail was left up, while I poled our 
craft from the stern. Between the boat 
and the bank was a belt of grass in wa- 
ter three feet deep. My friend lay with 
his head against the mast and one hand 
holding the sail clear of his face. Our 
stealing advance startled a bass in the 
grass, and the fish leaped for deep water. 
It struck the sail well above the lounger, 
fell against his face, knocked his pipe out 
in the first round, and scared him so badly 
that he yelled like an Indian and came 
near dumping the whole outfit. This 
was a great leap, and the fish had no 
deep water for any preliminary rush. 

Writers differ concerning the relative 
merits of the large and the small mouth 
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varieties as game-fish. Much has been 
written on this subject, the trouble 
being that too great enthusiasm has 
caused pens to trace what unprejudiced 
judgment will not support. Those who 
thoroughly know the bass appear to 
find little or no difference in the game- 
ness and fighting qualities of the two 
varieties. My own opinion is that ei- 
ther fish is quite good enough for me, 
yet the small-mouth is my favorite. He 
appears to fight a trifle faster and to be 
a bit better as a stayer than his open- 
faced cousin. He, too, is the /eaper, for 
I cannot recall an instance of a large- 
mouth leaving the water when hooked. 
I do not pretend to say that the latter 
fish does not leap, but I never saw one 
do more than flop over on the surface. 

The resemblance between the two is 
sufficiently close to deceive any but prac- 
ticed eyes. Specimens of each, lying 
side by side, would show differences 
which a novice might detect, yet there 
are many anglers who cannot decide 
offhand upon the variety without hav- 
ing the comparative test. The small- 
mouth is a slightly neater model, and 
it has smaller scales upon body and 
cheeks. This, again, is comparative. 
There is, however, one simple and reli- 
able test which will identify the vari- 
ety. I will endeavor to avoid confusing 
scientific lingo in explaining it. In the 
small-mouth, the maxillary does not ex- 
tend beyond the hinder border of the 
pupil, while in the large- mouth it ex- 
tends considerably beyond the posterior 
margin of the orbit. In good old plain 
fish talk, both varieties have infernally 
large mouths; but the inner angle of 
the mouth of the small-mouth (?) does 
not extend behind the fish’s eye, while 
in the large-mouth the angle of the 
jaws will be found to extend, perhaps, 
one quarter of an inch to the rear of 
the eye. So, if you happen to be asked 
to decide a dispute as to the variety, 
examine the fish’s head. .If its mouth 
extends behind its eyes, say “ Large- 
mouth ;” if the mouth does not extend 
behind the orbit of the eye, say “ Small- 
mouth,” and offer to bet on it. The 
winner will surely treat you and call 
you blessed. 

The small-mouth bass prefers clear 
or running water and a gravel or rock 
bottom; but these are not imperative. 
The large-mouth delights in weedy 
waters, such as ponds, small lakes and 
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sluggish streams. Such waters have, as 
a rule, muddy bottoms, which appear to 
suit the large-mouth. The color of the 
two varieties is a bronzy green, darker 
at the back.and paling to a yellowish 
white upon the lower parts. As a gen- 
eral rule, the large-mouth shows the 
lighter tint, but it must be remembered 
that the coloration of both varies con- 
siderably in different waters. Both are 
voracious feeders, and take the bait 
greedily when in the proper humor. 
But they (especially the small-mouth) 
are capricious, and frequently will re- 
fuse anything the angler can offer. 

Both will rise to the fly upon a favor- 
able day, the large-mouth being, per- 
haps, the freer riser and more decided 
in the attack upon the fly. The large- 
mouth attains the greater size. A five- 
pound small-mouth is as large a speci- 
men as the ordinary angler may hope 
to see. Two fishes, weighing respect- 
ively eight andone quarter pounds and 
eight pounds ten ounces, are credited to 
Glen Lake, New York. Regular old 
“whalers” of the large-mouth variety, 
are on record. That expert on the bass, 
Doctor James A. Henshall, has killed 
Florida large-mouths weighing well up 
in the “teens.” For the table, of the 
two, I_ prefer the small-mouth, not that 
I am prepared to state that the large- 
mouth is a/ways inferior, but because 
the latter’s penchant for mud and weedy 
waters appears to spoil his flavor. 

The favorite -haunts of the bass are 
about reefs, mats of weeds, submerged 
and floating logs, cavities in rocks, old 
wharves and piling, under trees over 
hanging the water, and wherever a per- 
manent shadow affords a darkened lair. 
Here the strong fellows lie in wait ready 
to dart forth upon whatever may appeal 
to their fancy. Very frequently, excel- 
lent fishing is to be had in open waters 
far from any visible shelter for the bass. 
But, as a rule, in these cases sunken 
reefs, timber, or other shelter, or some 
particularly good feeding-ground lies 
below where many fish are taken. 

The appetite of the bass is compre- 
hensive, yet at the same time fastidious. 
Their natural food mainly consists of 
crawfish, minnows and frogs, though 
they also devour insects, larvee of va- 
rious kinds, worms, young fish, mice, 
etc., etc. The most reliable baits, ac- 
cording to my experience, are craw- 
fish, minnows, small frogs, larve of the 
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bee and tue cockchafer, grasshoppers, 
worms, metal and pearl spoons, artificial 
minnows and insects, and the standard 
bass flies. For regular use upon a// 
waters, I should be very much inclined 
to rate the effectiveness of these baits 
in order as named. He who finds the 
nest of the short-tailed field-mouse will 
do well to remember that a pink, juicy 
young mouse and a sturdy bass require 
no introduction; and there is a plump 
white yrub, with a copper-colored head, 
to be found in rotten logs and stumps, 
which a bass will seldom refuse. 

Such a list of baits will give the an- 
gler plenty of variety, and bass must be 
in a queer humor when one or another 
will not coax a fish. I have started 
with a can of worms and a bucket of 
the best of minnows, and though bass 
were plentiful at the points fished, these 
baits would not find favor. Then I’d 
turn over pebbles and bits of sunken 
stuff near the bank until a few crawfish 
had been captured. Sometimes, though 
rarely, these too would prove useless. 
Then for a live frog, or a plump grass- 
hopper. Should these fail, tear up a 
few sods where the turf overhangs the 
edge of the bank. Break up the sods 
and you may chance upon one or more 
big white grubs, These should do the 
trick, as will young bees and wasps if a 
nest can safely be harried. If all these 
fail, and you can get no young mouse, 
why—er—that is—O! just tell the bass 
to go to thunder for the time. Don't do 
what I once saw a chap do—thrust an arm 
into a sand-martin’s hole and draw forth 
a day-old fledgling, put it on the hook and 
catch the biggest bass taken that day ! 

The successful methods of bass-fishing 
are with bait-rod or fly-rod, using the 
baits mentioned, or standard flies ; skit- 
tering with a spoon-bait, and ‘trolling 
from a boat, using either the rod or the 
long hand-lineand spoonorartificial min- 
now. The hand-line is one of the surest, 
and, at the same time, the least worthy 
methods for a true fisherman to employ. 
There is little sport in hauling in fish by 
main strength, when compared to the 
scientific handling of a good rod. But 
in trolling with the rod one may enjoy 
all the play he wants, if care is taken to 
keep sufficient line on the reel. It is 
not good business to allow too much 
silk to run out when the said silk is 
attached to a rod one is desirous of 
keeping intact. 
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Fly-fishing for bass is not to be suc- 
cessfully performed by any duffer who 
can flick a fly for a few yards on a trout- 
stream. Longer casts are the rule, and 
the work must be artistically done to be 
at all successful. The large, gaudy flies 
may appear almost clumsy to the trout- 
fisher, but they must be placed at the 
proper spot and in a workmanlike man- 
ner, or the bass will seldom notice them. 
Upon those rare days, however, when 
the fish are really rising freely, the flies 
will richly repay whoever knows the 
mysteries of rightly using them. The 
best rod is the bass fly-rod as turned out 
by reliable makers. I have no axe to 
grind in this direction, so leave the 
reader to make his own selection. Rods 
of split bamboo, bethabara, greenheart, 
steel, or lancewood, are all excellent. 
The weight of the best will be between 
seven and one-half and nine ounces. 
Bait-rods, as made by leading manu- 
facturers, require noimprovement. The 
choice is one of material, and may be 
made according to taste. Very cheaprods 
are apt to disappoint their purchasers. 

In fishing with minnow, or crawfish, 
or in skittering with a spoon, some of 
the fly-fisher’s skill, and sometimes sore 
than the fly-fisher’s skill comes into 
play. It is not every fly-caster who can 
properly manipulate a live or dead min- 
now, a crawfish, oraspoon. There is a 
knack born of experience in picking out 
the opening among reeds where a big 
bass should lie; there is an art, peculiar 
to experts in this sort of work, in placing 
minnow, crawfish, or spoon just so, and 
unfortunately these cannot be taught 
upon paper. 

One point about baiting may be-re- 
ferred to. When using a dead minnow 
(which I have found to be, if fresh, 
about as good as a live onc), I pass 
the hook through the mouth of the fish, 
then out through the opening of the 
gill-and finally through the tail. This 
simply s¢rzzgs the bait upon the gut or 
gimp. I’ve had lots-of people tell me 
that this was a fool way to do; that it 
wasn't: according to the books, and so 
on — but for all that, zt catches bass, 
which is about all the books teach. 
Furthermore, when a fish is hooked, the 
minnow is almost certain to work up 
the gut, or gimp, and so escape destruc- 
tion and be good for another bass. This 
is quite an important matter when min- 
nows are scarce. The dead bait is made 
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to imitate the motions of a live minnow 
by the pley of the rod. 

In baiting with crawfish I believe 
that the “proper caper,” as told in 
books, is again ignored. As a large 
hook is used for bass, and as a crawfish 
when going to cover, moves backward 
with a rapid, wavering action, caused 
by the jerky motion of its curved tail 
playing under its body, it occurred to 
me that this might be successfully imi- 
tated. So, instead of removing the large 
nippers and hooking the crawfish cross- 
wise of its body as many anglers do, I in- 
sert the barb into the crawfish’s mouth 
and then force the barb lengthwise 
through the body and out through the tail. 
This, of course, kills the bait, but that 
makes no difference in its effectiveness. 

A crawfish thus placed upon a hook 
of suitable size, is in exactly the atti- 
tude assumed by the creature when 
swimming. Now, if it be sent down, 
tail first, past apertures in rocks, or 
other bass shelters, the big claws wiil 
dispose themselves naturally, while a 
slight shaking of the rod will cause a 
beautiful imitation of the crawfish’s 
natural wavering dart. When bass are 
taking crawfish they will never refuse 
this bait unless the angler makes him- 
self altogether too noisy or conspicu- 
ous. This method has also another good 
feature in its tendency to save the bait. 
Very frequently, when a bass is hooked 
the crawfish is forced far above the hook 
and so preserved to do another turn. 
When we consider that the best craw- 
fish, 2. ¢., the medium-sized ones, are 
both difficult tocapture and very fragile 
when hooked crosswise, anything tend- 
ing to make one bait good for two or 
more fish is well worth attention. 

The crawfish are taken from bush- 
ponds and ditches, from their burrows 
(capped by curious little mud-towers), 
and from under stones and sunken rub- 
bish near the banks of streams. The 
best thing for catching them is a quick, 
sure hand. Their big claws look very 
formidable, but the actual nip is a tri- 
fling matter, not worth bothering about. 
No matter how the crawfish may be 
placed upon the hook, it should be care- 
fully handled and any unnecessary up- 
ward jerking avoided, as the upward 
pull is liable to break the bait. If the 
bass does not promptly strike, raise the 
bait gently and send it down in another 
spot. 
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When using flies, spoons, or other 
artificial baits, if the fish are rising, cast 
where the eye locates them. If the fish 
are quiet, one must depend upon his 
knowledge of their habits. An opening 
in a mat of weeds, a shadowed nook at 
the edge of rushes, beside snags or reefs, 
where a tree overhangs the water, into 
which insects may drop—these are very 
“bassy”’ spots. One who knows the 
fish soon learns to locate the probable 
lurking-place of a big one. This mastery 
of the situation is the result of experi- 
ence and observation, and is never acr 
quired from a course of reading. 

The time of year when one should 
fish for bass is apt to be regulated by 
the time one is able to get his holiday. 
Those fortunates who can fish whenever 
they feel inclined know that the first 
and last weeks of the open season, be- 
fore and after the heated term, are much 
the best. In some waters the fishing is 
at its best during April and September ; 
in others, further north, June and Sep- 
tember are the months; but any good 
water will yield some fish all through 
the season. A bright day, with just 
enough breeze to raise a merry ripple, 
is about right, especially for flies. 

In regard to the best hours of the day 
for fishing, views differ. The argument 
that a bass, being a predaceous fish, 
feeds mostly at night, and so should be 
more disposed to take the bait at earli- 
est morning and latest evening, sounds 
reasonable. Unquestionably, the best 
time for the fly-fisher is during the even- 
ing hours, but I have my doubts about 
the early morning work. From eight 
A.M. to about eleven o’clock, and from 
four p.. till dark are the times I should 
select. In the old days we boys fished 
a river famous for bass, and we had a 
sort of generally understood rule that 
it was no use “tryin’ for*em ” till the 
morning was well advanced. Boys, too, 
are apt to thoroughly understand the 
practical side of such matters and not 
to bother about what books have to 
say. 

I knew one old darkey (his kind are 
apt to be posted, too) who used to begin 
fishing about gray dawn, but inside his 
black hide was an undying love for 
channel cats. Anyway, I used to start 
in sight of him, about nine o’clock a.M., 
and at points where he had fished hours 
before, I’d kill bass that would make 
his mouth water. Be the truth what it 
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may, I never did much with bass before 
the sun had got pretty high. 

The strike of the black bass is unmis- 
takable. No other of our fishes takes 
hold with such vigorous decision. A 
relative, the rock-bass, is a lively biter, 
but even he lacks the power of the black 
fellow’s reckless grab. The latter takes 
the bait with a rush which fairly jars 
the chap holding the rod, and at once 
moves toward the favorite retreat. The 
time to strike is assoon as possible after 
the first warning. The bass may gen- 
erally be said to hook himself. Quite 
frequently, bait, hook and inches of 
tackle are swallowed; and fish so hooked 
are apt to do some high and _ lofty 
tumbling. The fish’s habit of bolting 
the bait makes a disgorger a very use- 
ful implement. 

I have stated that an average hand 
with the trout-rod need not necessarily 
be successful in fly-fishing for bass, and 
an important reason is found in the ma- 
nipulation of the flies. Trout methods 
are not bass methods, In fact, bass-fish- 
ers may be said to almost ¢vo// with their 
flies. Experience teaches the proper 
spot for the flies to fall, the next thing 
being to closely imitate the movements 
of an insect which has fallen into the 
water. For this reason the flies are 
skittered against the current, or breeze, 
suffered to sink and drift for yards at a 
time, and brought to the surface by a 
continuous, jerky motion—all this to 
simulate the struggles of a drowning 
insect. Do not fear that the bass may 
fail to see the lures, to appreciate fine 
work by the rod. The strike may be 
delayed until the flies are being raised 
for another cast, but when it comes 
there is small chance of the fish being 
missed. A list of useful flies might in- 
clude Furgerson, whitewing, Henshall, 
Seth Green, polka, grizzly king, Rube 
Wood, Lord Baltimore, Montreal, coach- 
man, silver doctor, magpie, Cheney, 
Chubb, oriole, Parmachene Belle, pro- 
fessor, Gov. Alvord, the hackles, buck- 
tail, and some few others. 

The question of what to do with the 
fish when caught deserves a few words. 
In the old days I used to string them 
through the gills, and fasten the string 
to a root, or tow it behind the boat. 
Later I learned that a fine, strong chain, 
having a cross-pin at one end anda 
bodkin-like arrangement at the other, 
made the best of fish-strings. On this 
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the fish was strung through the lower 
jaw in preference to through the gills. 
Later still, I began to figure upon just 
how much pain a fish was capable of 
feeling, and the result was not alto- 
gether satisfactory. Now, while I do 
not believe a fish to be so sensitive to 
pain as is a warm-blooded creature, yet 
the old-fashioned stringing savors of un- 
necessary cruelty. Hence, I deem it bet- 
ter to kill all fish promptly when removed 
from the hook. A smart rap from a 
small stick at the junction of head and 
body will stun a fish, and the blade of a 
pocket-knite pushed down till it cuts the 
spine just behind the head, will forever 
prevent that fish from experiencing any 
sensation whatever. 

It is claimed by some that fish so 
killed are better for the table, but that 
point I am not prepared to decide. I 
favor the speedy immolation, and cer- 
tainly a number of fish so killed and 
wrapped in grass or fern, so that they 
cannot touch each other, should be in 


prime condition when home is reached. . 


“But,” some novice may ask, “suppose 
I kill fifty big bass ; have I got to wrap 
‘em all up separately and make a bale 
of green stuff out of ’em?” 

My only reply is, you will seldom find 
yourself so situated that you have any 
right, under the true angler’s code, to 
kill fifty big bass. Ten dzg bass are 
plenty for any decent angler to kill in a 
day’s fishing. If the reader is one of 
that band of butchers who fish for 
count, I care not for what becomes of 
his fish or of him. If he could get fifty 
big bass on a string and then get 
tangled up with the lot till the bass had 
dragged him to the nethermost whence, 
a number of decent people would cheer- 
fully send flowers ! 

And now for a glance at one of many 
delightful days spent with this sturdy 
fish, The surface of the lazy river is 
wrinkled by the soft July breeze. Three 
hours ago the sun climbed above the 
forested hills, and the shadows along 
the eastern bank are still cool and 
darkly defined. ‘The old dog sits se- 
dately in the bow of the canoe and 
ponders upon many things. Little of 
actual sport for him to-day, yet he loves 
to go where he can poke about among 
the rice and rushes and see how the 
young wood-duck and coot are thriving. 
Possibly, he may find an odd cock or a 
young muskrat in the wet cover, and 
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in any event he can keep cool and assist 
now and then at the landing of a prize. 
The canoe glides up river; there is 
no need for hurry, so the paddler puffs 
at his pipe and slowly swings his blade, 
feeling at peace with all the world. For 
half an hour the performance is such a 
thoroughly lazy one that the prospect- 
ive angler’s content is immeasurable. 
He believes in being as indolent as cir- 
cumstances will allow, and he also be- 
lieves that if more people understood 
the sweet, wholesome joys of such a 
cruise, the world would be a better 
place to live in. But he is not forget- 
ting his fishing. He knows every foot 
of the water, and when the canoe nears 
a certain bend it is quietly run ashore. 
Off this point lie some sunken trecs 
in fifteen feet of water, and here the 
first trial is made. The baited hook 
looks like a knot of worms when it is 
ready to go down. It has been in the 
water about two minutes when the rod 
suddenly arches and the checked line 
vibrates in response to a series of short 
jerks. Soon a struggling fish appears 
at the surface, where it promptly turns 
over, gapes wildly and gives up the 
fight. Its jaws and under-parts are 


velvet black, and its reddish goggle- 
eye stares inanely. It is gently removed 
from the hook, and suffered to go 
wiggle-waggling back to its green re- 


treats. Even a rock-bass a foot long is 
unworthy quarry. 

A second trial raises a flat fish, which 
gleams with pale blue and gold. Upon 
either side of its head are dark tabs 
edged with scarlet, which add to its 
beautiful coloration. It, too, is loosed 
to bide the coming of the small boy, 
for sunfish don’t count. 

A minnow is substituted for the 
worms, and lightly cast far out above 
the outer edge of the snags. Soon 
there comes a vicious surge at the line, 
the rod arches and the reel mutters a 
surprised protest. A lithe, bronzy shape 
is fighting hard at the end of the 
silk. Its splashing struggle attracts the 
!dog’s attention, and he leaves his in- 
vestigations along the water’s edge, and 
sits with cocked ears to watch the 
unequal tussle. Nearer and nearer the 
fish is drawn, but its eel-like supple- 
ness and strength battle for every inch 
of tether. At last the long, rounded, 
olive-green body floats idly on the sur- 
face. The peculiar caudal and scales, 
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the small snaky eyes and suggestive 
mouth proclaim a hard fighter but use- 
less prize—the dogfish. This captive 
is not suffered to depart in peace ; he 
is slammed good and hard against a 
tree, after his quick effort to bite the 
fingers working at the hook. 

No use wasting further time here, so 
the canoe is pushed off and sent gliding 
upon its way. 

Here is the site of an ancient mill, 
the few broken piles showing where 
the ice had wrecked the crazy wharf. 
A minnow is cast into the shadow; and 
can it be that it falls into a pair of 
waiting jaws? Whiz-zip! Now we 
have it! Hi! Up he comes, to miss 
by a hair the bristly end of a pile. Hi! 
Up he comes again, and the rod 
bows its acknowledgment of a foeman 
worthy of an all-greenheart. Firmly 
hooked, and a mill to a finish. Noth- 
ing asked, nothing given; black bass 
versus greenheart, silk and skill. The 
odds are too great, and at last he yields, 
conquered, but never disgraced. 

Another trial with minnow fails. Then 
a crawfish from under a scrap of sod- 
den bark is offered and at once ac- 
cepted. Another leaping, swirling battle 
ends with the death of a four-pounder. 
After that all baits appear to lose their 
attractiveness, so the canoe moves on. 

It is needless to particularize. Below 
the deserted brick-yard, under the 
low-hanging basswood, where the three 
trees stand in the water, at the edge 
of the lily-pads, etc., fish were killed or 
lost, as the case happened to be. 

Nine beauties were packed in grass 
when the shadows began to creep 
across from the western bank, und 
nearly as many lesser fish had been 
released on account of lack of inches. 

The old dog had fun, too, and he 
learned much. His duck and coot were 
doing finely; he found two cock and 
caught one young muskrat, which he 
released, not because its fur was not 
prime, but owing to an_ indifference 
manifested by his master concerning 
the important capture. 

During the cruise homeward he sat 
nodding gravely with every paddle- 
stroke, and when he had reached the 
landing he sniffed at the bass and 
glanced up, as much as to say “I see 
it all now; it’s a very restful, pleasant 
style of thing, quite good enough for fill- 
ing in time during the close season.” 
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Painted for OUTING by the late Hermann Simon. 


THE OLD DOG HAD FUN, TOO! 





W. C. NOACK, WINNER OF PADDLING TROPHY. 


CHAMPION CANOES OF TO-DAY. 


HERE 

are two 

schools 

of ca- 

noeists, and 

the pendu- 

lum of their 

respective 

popularities 

swings now 

in one direc- 

tion, now in 

the other. 
Neither of them is likely to en- 
tirely supplant the other, foreach 
of them in its own sphere meets 
distinct want. There be those 
of the old school to whom the 
canoe is the faithful companion 
and friend on all the silent high- 
ways; who turn to it, year by 
year, as the trusty and well- 
loved transport to the heart of 
nature. On the other hand, 
there be those whose inventive 
skill is constantly exercised in 
the development of the highest 
form of naval design, and whose 
adventurous seamanship is satis- 
fied with nothing but the excite- 
ment of personal prowess, the 
do and dare of fierce compe- 
tition and the glory that crowns 
the successful contestant. But 
this impulse, during the past 
four years, had somewhat over- 
reached itself, and had failed to 


hold its original power, probably for 
the reason that the demands upon the 
racing man had become too exacting 
as the sport had grown more refined. 
There is no prettier work afloat than 
canoe handling ; but, as it is now, it re- 
quires the mental skill of the boat sailor 
with the physical skill of the gymnast, 
and unfortunately there are few possess- 
ing the ability who are willing to devote 
themselves to so absorbing a sport. So 
long as there are half a dozen devotees 
who practically live in the canoe houses 
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from the spring thaw to the autumn 
frost, the occasional sailor has no chance 
in the trophy races. He drops out of 
racing altogether, and is apt to adopt 
that method of canoeing which affords 
him the most fun at the least expendi- 
ture of effort. The incentive of emula- 
tion being gone the racing canoemen 
became lazy. 

This state of things in the canoe world 
naturally roused apprehensions in the 
minds of those to contests most inclined, 
and the rule makers attempted to cor- 
rect its tendency by limiting sail area. 
The result was similar to the effect of 
like restrictions in yacht racing ; it did 
but stimulate the construction of a type 
of boat to meet the new conditions, and 
the restriction of sail area brought into 
existence the boat of lighter displace- 
ment. 

It was these circumstances which, 
at the American Canoe Association 
meet at Grindstone Island last season, 
brought out the J/ad, owned by Charles 
E. Archbold, of the Royal Canadian 
Yacht Club. This boat having been 
built of the lightest possible construc- 
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tion, light displacement and_ shoal 
draught, and being sailed by one of the 
best canoe sailors, easily defeated the 
older and heavier canoes. There are 
many novel and interesting points about 
this canoe. It was designed and built 
by N. Gilbert, of the Gilbert Boat Com- 
pany, of Brookville, Ontario. The length 
of the boat is sixteen feet over all, 
the beam thirty inches, and the depth 
eleven inches inside, amidships. The 
flat floor, common in racing canoes 
for many years, is abandoned, and the 
new boat’s ’midship section shows a 
marked dead-rise, as was the case in 
Mr. Barney’s famous /ecowsic. The 
keel is nearly straight, the bottom plank 
almost straight. The stem and stern 
posts are plumb, and they both meet the 
keel at nearly a right angle. The stem 
is out of water when the canoe is at rest. 

The widest part of the canoe is at the 
fore end of the well, or about eight feet 
from the bow. There is no sheer to the 
deck-line, the gunwale being nearly the 
same height above the water amidships 
as it is at the bow and stern. The slid- 
ing-seat is five feet three inches long, 
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and is raised eight inches above the 
deck. 

The foremast is stepped about eight 
inches from the stem-head, and there- 
fore, being shallow, it issupported above 
the deck by a circular wood block or col- 
lar, about eight inches in diameter and 
three inches in thickness. ‘The sails, 
which are of union silk, are of the 
standing bat’s-wing pattern, fitted with 
two battens from luff to leech, the total 
sail area being 126 square feet. The 
storm sails contain ninety square feet. 
As in nearly all the modern racing 
canoes, the sails neither reef nor lower. 
The spars are hollow, the pine sticks 
being cut in two, vertically, the two 
halves gouged out and then fastened 
together. 

The hull is of ribband-carvel con- 
struction with white-cedar planking and 
deck, there being three planks to a side, 
running from end to end, one-eighth of 
an inch in thickness (three-sixteenths 
before finishing). 

The centerboard is a thin plate of 
steel of the Linton Hope pattern. 

Everything about the boat is studied 
with a view to lightness, the weight or 
ballast consisting of the crew, who is 
perched outside of the boat to wind- 
ward, onthe end of his five-foot sliding- 
seat, and manceuvers the craft by means 
of a five-foot thwartship tiller. 

The ability to carry sail in such a 
light contrivance, depends entirely upon 
the skill of the canoeman; and so long as 
the boat carries sail and is held right 
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side up, it will skim over the water, 
borne by a breath that would scarcely 
move a heavier boat. 

The J/aé is built with the modern 
small shallow cockpit, whose floor is 
above the centerboard trunk, so that 
any water which enters runs out through 
the centerboard trunk. The cockpit is 
three feet long, eighteen inches wide, 
and five and a half inches deep. The 
centerboard slot bisects the whole cock- 
pit, and runs twenty-five and a half inch- 
es forward of it and five inches aft. 
The centerboard itself is a Linton Hope 
dagger, straight on the fore edge and 
curved on the after edge. It, as well as 
the rudder, is made of fourteen gauge 
steel, tempered andtrued. The board is 
three feet six inches long and eighteen 
inches wide. The centerboard trunk is 
made long so that the board may be 
dropped at any desired point, forward 
or aft. 

‘A noteworthy feature of the construc- 
tion of the J/aéd is her high sliding- 
seat, which is raised upon strong sup- 
ports to aheight of eight inches above 
the deck. The stationary part of the 
seat is supported not only in the usual 
method on the deck itself, but also upon 
blocks inside the coaming of the well, 
which rest upon a truss-work, that is 
in turn supported upon bases which rest 
upon the ribs of the boat in either bilge. 

The Butler tiller slides in a horizontal 
collar which is, in turn, fastened to a 
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vertical collar which encircles the miz- 
zen mast after the usual fashion. The 
construction of the brass collar is origi- 
nal, however. The photograph of the 
canoe, stern on, shows the arrangement 
of the sliding-seat, the deck tiller, and 
the “ Norwegian”’ tiller. The latter is 
a device adapted from the Norwegian 
fishing boats, a number of which were 
on view at the Chicago exhibition. 
By this contrivance, instead of rudder 
lines or chains, a long stick is toggled 
to one end of the rudder yoke; the 
other end reaches away forward in the 
boat, so that the occupant thereof may 
grasp the stick and steer the craft from 
any part to which the steering stick 
may reach. 

In the J/aé and other canoes employ- 
ing this device, the stick is toggled at 
one end to the rudder yoke, and at the 
other to the collar of the deck tiller. 
The advantage is that it is always 
taut, and never hanging loose; and 
it may be pulled or pushed, so that a 
single stick upon one side will serve the 
purpose of two rudder lines. 

The fittings of the JA/ad are original, 
varnished rawhide frequently taking 
the place of brass. The fair leaders on 
deck are simply brass thimbles bound 
with rawhide. Stiff pieces of rawhide 
are also found to serve as cleats. 

The rig of the J/ad is so simple as to 
need no explanation, the photographs 
being self-explanatory. The sails being 
fast to the mast, there is only one line 
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to each. This is the sheet, which is 
double-ended, reeving through fair 
leaders so as to be readily reached from 
the sliding-seat upon either side of the 
canoe. The sheet is held by a cam 
cleat, the cam being provided with a 
long lever which may be operated by 
the toe of the skipper when he is so far 
out on the seat that the canoe can only 
be reached by that member. Thus, 
when a squall strikes, he leans far out 
on the end of the seat which has been 
extended far over the seething water. 
If he sees that, even with the leverage 
of the whole seat, he cannot hold up the 
canoe, he may slip a cam cleat with his 
toes, let the sheet go, and ease the ves- 
sel while the flaw passes. 

The paddling trophy also was won by 
a newcomer with a new method, W. C. 
Noack, of the Detroit Boat Club and 
the Western Canoe Association, though 
some famous paddlers, including D’Arcy 
Scott, the champion of ’93, and R. O. 
King, then the holder of the trophy, 
were in the race. 

He defeated Mr. King by 38 seconds; 
Mr. Scott, by 1m. 22sec.; Mr. Bicker- 
dike, by 3m. 22sec., and Mr. Plummer, 
of the New York Canoe Club, by 3m. 
22sec. The course was laid out for a 
mile, but it was probably longer. Mr. 
Noack asserts that he paddles five hun- 
dred and twenty strokes to the meas- 


_ ured mile, and this course was two hun- 


dred and forty strokes in excess of that. 
Mr. Noack began canoeing in 1893, 
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and he has never been defeated in an 
open race. His first race was won in 
an open regatta, the tandem canoe race 
of ’94, of the Northwestern Amateur 
Rowing Association. He was one of 
the winners in the same event in ’g5, 
winning in the record time for a half 
mile, 3m. 40sec. He again won in the 
same event in ’96. Thus he has been 
one of the holders of the Northwestern 
Amateur Rowing Association tandem 
championship for the last three years 
in succession. Mr. Noack won his first 
single-canoe open race in ’95, when he 
succeeded in securing the Northwest- 
ern Amateur Rowing Association cham- 
pionship, making half a mile in three 
minutes and twenty seconds, but six- 
teen seconds slower time than the rec- 
ord tandem event was paddledin. That 
time also is record time. Mr. Noack 
claims to have made the full mile, meas- 
ured, in seven minutes and forty-three 
‘seconds against a head wind, in prac- 
tice, without being pushed. He also 
won the championship in ’96, thus hold- 
ing the Northwestern Amateur Row- 
ing Association single-canoe champion- 
ship for the last two years. Last sum- 
mer, at the meet of the Western Canoe 
Association, he won three first prizes, 
viz., the Minnehaha championship pad- 
dling cup (being the single-canoe cham- 
pionship of the Western Canoe Associa- 
tion), class one paddling, and the hurry- 
scurry. This last race was as follows: 
run twenty-five yards, swim twenty-five 
yards, climb into the canoe and paddle 
twenty-five yards, capsize, climb into 
the canoe again and paddle twenty-five 
yards to the finish. 

The winning of the American Canoe 
Association trophy was Mr. Noack’s 
tenth successive victory of the season. 

His style of paddling and position are 
different from those of other canoeists. 
He is a firm believer in the sitting posi- 
tion. The position which will do away 
with as much lost motion:as possible is, 
in his opinion, the best position ; and 
the more steadily the canoe rides the less 
energy it requires to push it along. The 
Canadian paddler kneels, while Mr. No- 
ack sits on the bottom of the canoe on a 
couple of cushio-s, his legs underneath 
the center thwart or cross-piece, so that 
his abdomen comes within about three 
inches of the thwart. The knees are 
raised, so that the thighs brace upward 
against the thwart. The feet are set 
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against a light toe or foot brace on 
either side of the canoe, very little 
pressure being exerted against these 
braces. 

It is claimed that, kneeling upon one 
knee, the paddler is enabled to take a 
longer stroke than in any other position ; 
but he has that longer stroke on but one 
side, the right side, should he kneel on 
his right knee. This is not so on the 
left side, however, for, with the long 
stroke, he incorporates a body move- 
ment—a body roll sideways turns the up- 
per part of his body to the right ; but this 
he cannot so readily do when his stroke 
is on the left side, for then his kneeling 
position (his left knee being upward) 
prevents him from drawing his paddle 
as far back as on the right side. All this 
assuming that he paddles with a double 
blade. So the advantage, if any, of the 
long stroke, is found on but one side. 
By assuming the kneeling position, the 
paddler also cannot begin to keep his 
canoe as steady as if he were to sit in 
the bottom of his craft; and, therefore, 
he has a greater amount of lost motion 
to overcome. Lost motion means lost 
energy—means an expenditure of more 
power to propel the canoe; it means 
harder and more work for the paddler, 
and slower progress for the canoe. 

The advocates of the kneeling posi- 
tion also claim that in that position an 
advantage is gained while paddling 


with the wind, in that the body of the 


paddler presents a greater surface to 
the wind. It is true that the wind will 
help the boat along; but it will also 
make the canoe more unsteady, and the 
advantage is doubtful. But, should the 
paddler encounter a head wind, it is 
wholly unnecessary to state that one in 
the kneeling position will be retarded 
vastly more than the sitting paddler, 
whose body offers less resistance to the 
wind, and whose canoe, by reason of his 
lower position, rides much more steadily 
and subject to less lost motion. 

The sitting paddler, likewise, can 
extend his stroke far backward, if he 
wishes ; but, when any paddler extends 
his stroke beyond a certain angle, back 
of the center of his body, he raises and 
carries water, and that means a waste of 
energy, with corresponding results. And 
by turning his body sideways, to extend 
the stroke, he throws his canoe from side 
to side—makes her ride more unsteadily; 
and that means lost motion, to overcome 
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which additional energy is necessary. 
So it becomes apparent that the long 
stroke, extended far backward, is not so 
advantageous as it would appear. Pad- 
dling is not to be compared with row- 
ing. The rower pulls with both arms 
at the same time, while the paddler dips 
his paddle on but one side at atime. 
It will be seen from the accompanying 
picture that, by assuming Noack’s posi- 
tion, the paddler is firmly seated and 
braced, and, by so being, does away with 
all rocking—lost motion—of his canoe. 
His center of weight being lower, his 
canoe does not become top-heavy, as 
does that of the kneeling paddler, whose 
body is much higher, and therefore sub- 
jects his craft to become top-heavy. 

A canoe is not a rowboat, and one 
cannot as readily do gymnastic feats 
therein as in the latter. The kneeling 
paddler is therefore obliged to devote 
some attention to balancing his canoe, a 
thing the sitting paddler is not obliged 
todo. The latter can devote all his at- 
tention and energy to propelling his 
canoe. 

The god of winds is not always so 
obliging as to remain at home and give 
the paddler perfectly calm water. He 
is more apt to be attending to business, 
and buffeting the little canoe upon the 
opposing waves. 

Mr. Noack’s stroke is also radically 
different from that of other paddlers. It 
is an arm and shoulder movement, al- 
most straight forward and back, with no 
body movement to speak’of, his body 
being nearly rigid. 

There is no recovery to his stroke, as 
with a body swing. He reaches far for- 
ward, dips but the width of his blade, 
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all power being applied at the com- 
mencement of the stroke, the stroke not 
being continued beyond an angle of 
thirty degrees back of the center of the 
body. The paddle is held at an angle 
of about forty-five degrees, and it is 
pulled with the right arm and pushed 
with the left simultaneously, the center 
of the paddle being as if on a pivot. 
The paddle is turned on the half (one 
end of the blade horizontal and the other 
vertical), to save windage, and the blade 
feathered by means of the usual wrist 
movement. 

The paddle used is of second-growth 
mountain spruce, eight and one half feet 
long. It has spoon blades, something 
like those of an oar, so that it will not 
carry water, but will grip the water 
almost at the moment it enters. 

Mr. Noack’s canoe is an open Canadian 
racing canoe, built of white cedar with 
Spanish cedar trimming, and weighing 
twenty-five pounds. It is 16 feet in 
length over all, 30 inches beam, and to 
inches in depth amidships; at the bow 
and the stern it is 15% inches deep. It 
is provided with a very short deck at 
either end, like most Peterborough ca- 
noes. 

Just as among the larger craft all 
are yachts whether propelled by sail or 
steam, so the standing-sail, sliding-seat 
contrivance is called a canoe as well as 
the paddling racer. All who go to the 
meets are canoeists. Perhaps it is just 
as well that all are not racing men. To 
him who will persevere until he may 
compete creditably in the races of the 
American Canoe Association there is 
opened a world of ecstasy such as few 
sportsmen realize. 
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CYCLE CHAMPIONSHIPS. 


By Dixie Hines. 
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Georgetown University. 
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YCLE racing has the distinguished 
honor of being the only sport 
fostered by the Intercollegiate 
Athletic Association to which a 

separate and exclusive day is given. 
The determination to so settle the in- 
tercollegiate cycle championships came 
somewhat late, but its success was in- 
stantaneous ; and it proved most con- 
clusively that the whole athletic world 
is interested in cycle racing, which 
seems to be gaining the fame of the 
national sport. 

The growth of collegiate cycling has 
been slow but sure. For a number of 
years the colleges did not include cycle 
events on their programmes, first, be- 
cause there were few riders in the 
colleges; and second, because successful 
bicycle racing demands specially pre- 
pared grounds for the occasion. 

The races run on the flat tracks were 
devoid of interest or excitement, but 
prolific of accidents, so much so that 





the governors had serious doubts as to 
whether a full day of bicycle races 
would be successful or not; and it was 
not until the races of the Interscholas- 
tic Association that the Intercollegiate 
Athletic Association was justified in 
establishing an annual cycle champion- 
ship day. 

Last year, for the first time, the vent- 
ure was essayed, and it was by far the 
most successful athletic meeting fostered 
by the association during the season, not 
alone from the standpoint of attendance, 
but from that of interest and excitement. 

The only drawback from the point of 
comfort was that the races were rather 
early in the season, May 27th, which, 
for far-famed Manhattan Beach, “swept 
by ocean breezes,” is rather early. The 
too ardent devotee found his ardor con- 
siderably chilled, for the “breezes” 
bordered closely on the Colorado cy- 
clone. However, even with the weather 
against them last year the races were 
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run in remarkably fast time; and the 
coileges that sent competitors, if not 
always successful, were satisfied for the 
sake of honest sport, and they brought 
their men home and determined to do 
better next time. 

This year the championships of the 
colleges will again be decided on the 
famous Manhattan Beach, but at a later 
date, June 5th. This track is one of the 
most famous that have been built in this 
country. The sensational races that 
have been run here, and the wonderiul 
records that have fallen by the efforts 
of famous racing men stamp the track 
as being one of the fastest in America; 
and in America the fastest tracks in the 
world are located. 

The track is surfaced with cement, 
with superior bankings on the curves. 
It was built some time after other fa- 
mous tracks in this country, and in build- 
ing it the promoters benefited by the 
experience of leading racing men of the 
country who had ridden on these vari- 
ous tracks. They gleaned from them 
the various advantages and disadvan- 
tages of earlier tracks, with the result 
that this track, at the time of its com- 
pletion, represented the latest and best 
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kK. F. LUDWIG, 
Cornell Team. 


ideas in construction. It is three laps 
to the mile, and is situated midway be- 
tween the famous Sheepshead Bay and 
Manhattan Beach proper. The track 
is easy of access and egress, and during 
the summer, when it is used by the 
racing men, thousands of spectators ride 
down the excellent Long Island roads to 
it and enjoy a delightful bicycle ride as 
well as perfect races. 

In comparing the teams that repre- 
sented the colleges last year it may be 
assumed that the majority of them will 
be improved for the coming races. 

Columbia College, of New York, car- 
ried off the leading honors last year, 
and it is predicted that they will do the 
same this year, though it is extremely 
doubtful if they will figd their tasks so 
easy. The half-mile championship was 
won by Fearing, Columbia, the captain 
of this year’s team, with Hill, Yale’s 
best rider, second, and Williams, of 
Columbia, third. The time was 1 m., 
19 2-5 s., and young Fearing had little 
difficulty in disposing of his field. 

The mile race, which is generally 
one of the best races on any racing’ 
programme, was won by Ruppert, of 
Columbia, with McFarland, of Yale, 
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second, and Fearing, Columbia, third. 
The time in this race was 2m. 27 3-55. 

In the fast quarter-mile sprint-race 
for championship honors Columbia again 
came out victorious. In this race the 
Columbia lads rode what is known asa 
“team race;” and how successful they 
were can be appreciated when it is 
stated that they won the three points 
against Yale, Princeton, Harvard and 
Georgetown. Williams won first place, 
Underhill second, and Baird third, the 
time being 32 1-5s. 

The Columbia team was shut out in 
the five-mile championship in a most 
sensational manner, and for the first 
time during the races a youngster from 
Washington, representing the George- 
town University, came forward and elec- 
trified the spectators by the easy man- 
ner in which he took off the honors for 
that race. This youngster was Fred. 
Schade, a curly-haired lad, who won 
easily. Wood, of Harvard, was second, 
The time in 


and Hill, of Yale, third. 
this race was 13M. 4 4-5S. 
The tandem race was won by Elgin 
and Williams, of Pennsylvania, with 
McFarland and Hill, of Yale, second. 
The time was 2m. 21 3-5s. 
This closed the events, and the regu- 


lar champions for 1896-97 were as fol- 
lows: 

Distance. 
One-quarter mile, 
One-half mile, 
One mile, 


Name. 
Williams, Columbia. 
Fearing, Columbia. 
Ruppert, Columbia. 
Five miles, 13:04 4-5 Schade, Georgetown. 
One mile (tandem), 2:21 3-5 Elgin-Williams, U. of P. 


There will be a number of changes in 
the teams representing the colleges this 
year. McFarland, of Yale, who, with ex- 
perience, will make a wonderful rider, 
will not represent his college on the 
track this year. Captain Hill, who rode 
so well for Yale last year, states that 
McFarland has an antipathy for train- 
ing, but affirms that old Eli will have 
a team that will carry the blue to the 
front. On the team will be Captain 
Hill, F. Brookfield, J. I. Butler, W. P. 
French, L. Tweedy, F. F. Anderson, 
W. F. Cochran, Jr., and Howard How- 
ard. Of these men Captain Hill is of 
known quantity, and sois French. These 
two, at least, will be pretty apt to be 
well up to the front at the finish; but 
it is doubtful if they will even then be 
able to outgeneral ard outride their 
most formidable opponents, the danger- 
ous Culumbia team. 

The Columbia team will be composed 


Time. 

32 1°5 
I1Q 2-5 
2327 3-5 
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of Captain Fearing, Irving Powell, Ray 
Dawson, J. F. Williams, Jr.; L. W. Bel- 
den, H. N. Hall, Milton McGuire, Harry 
Waterman, George Ruppert and Will- 
iam Hays. This is the strongest colle- 
giate team ever put out, and it will be 
surprising if the record of last year is 
not either duplicated or bettered. Cap- 
tain Fearing is the mainstay of the old 
team, although Ruppert and Williams 
remain withthem. Their strength will 
come, however, from Powell and Daw- 
son. 

Powell is one of the most promising 
amateurs in America, and last year was 
prevented from competing with his team 
because of a severe accident, which in- 
capacitated him from track work for a 
long while. He is one of the champions 
of the League of American Wheelmen 
for New York State, just as Dawson is 
one of the New Jersey State champions; 
and both men are among the fastest rid- 
ers America has yet seen in the amateur 
ranks. They have been riding for some 
time, and are thoroughly drilled in track 
tactics; and their addition to the Colum- 
bia ranks is most valuable. 

The Cornell team of 1897 will be the 
strongest they have yet put forth, the 
most prominent man being Ludwig, 
who, as an amateur at one of the large 
race meets given by the League of 
American Wheelmen last year, defeated 
the best amateur talent in the East; and 
among the men whom he defeated were 
Joseph Harrison, at present professional 
trainer for the Princeton crew, and the 
new member of the Columbia team, Ray 
Dawson, Barrett, Mott, Boskowitz and 
Sidney are among the other members. 
of the ’97 team. This, while not as 
strong as either Yale’s or Columbia’s, is 
by far stronger than Cornell’s last year’s. 
team. 

Harvard has selected White, Brink- 
enhoff, McKay and Harbeck as their 
regular team, although Hurt and Rich- 
ards will probably join them at the last 
moment. No team is training harder 
than Harvard, and every week for the 

ast two months they have been meeting 
in competition and putting the finishing 
touches to their work; so when they face 
the starter’s pistol at Manhattan Beach 
this month they will be in the pink of 
condition. 

Of the University of Pennsylvania no 
one knows much. They have not as yet 
sent in their acceptance of the invita- 
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tion to send a team, but it is generally 
believed that the team of last year will 
again be sent forth to do battle for old 
Penn. If this be the case, then Douglass 
is their best man, and in fact he will rank 
with the best men of any team. He 
is a hardy rider, and one who has been 
riding in his vicinity for a long time, 
and has at the present time a most en- 
viable track record. Corser is another 
good man, who last year in a trial heat 
defeated Alexander, of Cornell. Elgin 
and Williams, their crack tandem pair, 
who last year took the championship 
honors, are training again for this event; 
and it is likely that the University of 
Pennsylvania will at least capture this. 

Princeton is making greater prepara- 
tions this year than she has ever been 
known to do before. Her athletic teams 
have been so universally popular and 
successful in the past, that to close a 
season of cycle racing 
without having scored a 
point, has stimulated her 
to greater activity and 
preparation. Joseph H. 
Harrison, the amateur 
champion of Greater New 
York last year, has been 
engaged to train the 
team, and now reports 
them to be in excellent 
condition. The captain 
of the team is George 
H. McFarland, ’98, and he 
has selected the follow- 
ing riders from the host 
of applicants: Bowden, 
Haight, Andrews, Galt, Hutchinson, 
Le Boutillier, Dean and Brooks. The 
tandem team will consist of McFarland 
and Andrews, and they will be an im- 
portant factor in the races without a 
doubt. 

Fred. Schade, who won the five-mile 
championship last year, will most likely 
ride for Swarthmore, and if he does, that 
college will be ably represented. The 
entire list of teams has as yet not been 
made up, but these are the most prom- 
inent. 

Columbia, Yale, Harvard, Princeton, 
Cornell, University of Pennsylvania, 
Swarthmore, and possibly the Univer- 
sity of Illinois will have teams; and 
President Kirby, of the Intercollegiate 
Athletic Association expects a number 
of others. — 

The alliance between the League of 
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American Wheelmen, which controls all 
cycle racing in America, and the Inter- 
collegiate Association is closer this year 
than ever before. At the last meeting 
of the L. A. W., at the especial request of 
the I. A. A.,a modification of the ama- 
teur rule of the L. A. W. was made, al- 
lowing the college teams to employ a 
trainer and have their expenses paid to 
and from the meetings by the colleges. 
Heretofore, this has been prohibited, as 
the amateur rule of the L. A. W. did 
not allow of an amateur having his ex- 
penses paid by any one other than the 
rider himself; and the amendment of this 
rule by so powerful an organization as 
the L. A. W. shows how prominent the 
intercollegiate championships have be- 
come. President Isaac B. Potter, of the 
League of American Wheclmen, will 
referee the races this year, and the other 
officials will be made up from the officers 
of the Amateur Athletic 
Union and the League 
of American Wheelmen. 

An encouraging sign 
is the employment by 
the different colleges of 
practical bicycle trainers 
for their teams; and this 
year Asa Windle, who 
brought out Bald, Windle 
and Hendee, the last two 
being the most famous 
amateurs the racing 
world of this country 
has ever known, will take 
charge of the Yale team, 
while Peter McGue, a 
trainer of note in the cycle world, will 
have the Columbia team. Joseph Har- 
rison, himself a racer of renown, is now 
at Princeton, and William A. Rowe, an 
old-time professional racer, is at Har- 
vard. W.B. Murphy, one of the famous 
Murphy brothers, will probably train 
the University of Pennsylvania team, 
and Cornell has secured a local man for 
her men. 

Taking the teams individually, Colum- 
bia would appear to be the best fitted 
for the fray, while Yale, Princeton, 
Swarthmore, Harvard and University of 
Pennsylvania come next, in the order 
named. The 1897 races will be the sec- 
ond of this individual series, and with 
the experience purchased of past events, 
the records this year will unquestion- 
ably be considerably lowered. The 
intercollegiate championship -event is 
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already one of the most important fixt- 
ures of the cycle world, and the future 
will probably seeit as important a meet- 
ing as the annual championships of the 
League of American Wheelmen. 

The members of the Eastern college 
teams will also be important factors in 
the amateur championships of the 
League of American Wheelmen at 
Philadelphia in August; and the man- 
agers of the Columbia team are now 
thinking of sending representatives of 
their college to the championships of the 
world, which will be held at Glasgow in 
August. If they do, a number of the 
amateur championships will be brought 
back to America for the first time since 
Zimmerman’s famous international vic- 
tories, when, as an amateur, he surprised 
the entire cycling world by defeating all 
comers. 

The college riders of America are ex- 
pected to carry the amateur flag to vic- 
tory in all the big cycling events this 
year. The Intercollegiate Champion- 
ships will have the largest and most 
successful colleges represented, but 
there are many colleges of fame that 
will not be able to have representatives 
owing to the great distance that their 
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men will have to travel in order to 
reach this city. 

During the last two years, since the 
abolition of what was known as “Class 
B,” there have been few really first-class, 
Simon-pure amateurs in the racing 
game. The fastest men have turned to 
the professional class. The governors 
of cycle racing found that it was im- 
perative that stringent measures should 
be taken to protect the sport from those 
who made true amateurism a farce. 

However, the amateur racing men of 
this country have been the men that 
brought the greatest success to Ameriea 
in foreign lands and in her own domain. 
Arthur Zimmerman, who first began rid- 
ing as a school rider, won in 1893 as an 
amateur 1o1 first prizes in one year, the 
greatest record ever made by any rider 
in the world. George Banker, as a col- 
lege rider, won success, and became a 
most famous international racing man. 
The same might be said of others, and 
last year two of the most successful ama- 
teurs in the races given were Western 
college riders. Young Dixon and Pea- 
body, of the Chicago University, were 
these men, both are now in the profes- 
sional ranks. 
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‘* WELL FORWARD.”—A TYPICAL ENGLISH STROKE. 


INTER-UNIVERSITY ROWING IN 


1897. 


By Chase ellen. 


HE present sea- 
son of inter- 
university 
rowing in the 

United States prom- 
ises to be excep- 
tionally interesting. 
We shall witness 
a struggle for su- 
premacy between 
the three leading 
rowing universities, 
Harvard, Yale and 
We shall also see a contest 





Cornell. 
that, by contrast, will be well worth 


attention — that between Columbia, 
Cornell and the University of Pennsyl- 
vania. The University of Wisconsin is 
to race with both Yale and the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania. Cornell is torace 
with Annapolis. 

First -in importance to the future wel- 
fare of rowing in this country comes 
the Harvard-Yale-Cornell race. Its re- 
sult will largely determine the style and 
methods which are, henceforth, to be fol- 
lowed in coaching and training college 
crews. It will be a contest between the 
exponents of very different methods, 
although all will this year-conform as 
closely as possible to one’ “stroke” or 
style of rowing. 

Harvard will row the stroke that is be- 
ing taught them by Mr. R.C. Lehmann, 





a graduate of Cambridge University, 
England, but a cosmopolitan of the most 
desirable sort in his sportsmanship. His 
ideas of rowing are those that experi- 
ence, the greatest of all teachers, has 
demonstrated beyond a doubt to English 
amateurs to be the best, although at 
Henley they have seen, year by year, 
crews from all parts of the world row- 
ing all kinds of “strokes.” These ideas 
permit the application of the maximum 
strength and endurance with the mznz- 
mune physical exhaustion toward the 
propulsion forward of racing boats. For 
upward of thirty years they have been 
followed at Oxford and Cambridge with 
but slight variation. Some crews have 
rowed in better form than others, but 
all, during that time, have rowed sub- 
stantially the same “stroke.” A long 
reach and swing forward, a sharp and 
hard catch or beginning, a clean finish, 
a smart out-shoot of the hands before 
commencing the swing forward, a slow, 
even swing forward, a hard, even leg 
drive, the blade pulled through evenly, 
rigid back, no arm work—these are the 
principles lying at the foundation of 
the system now in vogue at Harvard. 
Yale is to again have the valuable 
services of Mr. Robert J. Cook. He 
has long been impressed with the cor- 
rectness of the foregoing principles, for 
he went to England to learn them before 
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some of his present pupils were born. By 
inevitable accident, or design, he has not 
always strictly adhered to them, where- 
fore the so called “Cook stroke” has 
latterly come to be a very different 
thing fromits prototype. Butthe Yale 
crew went to Henley last year and 
with them went Mr. Cook. The result 
will probably be that in length of stroke 
and deliberateness of recover, Yale will 
this season approximately resemble 
Harvard. 

Cornell claims, I believe, that her 
method of rowing has not been changed 
in consequence of her trip to Henley in 
1895. But her critics do not agree with 
thisclaim. It certainly seemed last year 
at Poughkeepsie as if her crew reached 
out further than ever before, rowed a 
much longer stroke, developed much 
more body swing, and were much more 
deliberate in swinging forward. The 
consequence of their steadier, less ex- 
hausting swing and longer stroke was a 
decisive victory over Harvard, which 
last year rowed in a style that was said 
to have in many respects resembled 
what had previously been called the 
Courtney stroke I do not believe that 
Mr. Courtney will abandon the style 
adopted last year, whether old or 
new. I rather think that he will de- 
velop it further in the direction of 
the stroke used by his conquerors at 
Henley. 

As far as stroke is concerned, there- 
fore, it is foolish to say, as some do, that 
the chief race of the year will be one be- 
tween different styles of rowing I would 
rather say that it will be between crews 
taught substantially the same style, and 
that the crew which learns its lesson 
best and receives the most competent 
coaching will, other things being, equal, 
win. I mean by the most competent 
coaching that which will make the crew 
in hand conform closest to the correct 
principles of rowing. 

So far as methods are-.concerned, the 
differences are more marked. 

Mr. Lehmann believes in treating 
the whole matter as sport, rather than 
business. Of course his pupils have to 
obey certain well-recognized rules of 
diet and living. But he allows them 
such an amount of personal liberty as 
to prevent them from considering train- 
ing a horrible grind. They are less 
likely to deem themselves martyrs upon 
the altar of university glory—or dis- 
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There is to be 
some little diversion to relieve the hard 
work. They will come to believe that 
while training for a race may not be all 
beer and skittles, nevertheless there is 


aster—than heretofore. 


some fun possible in it. They will, I 
firmly believe, end the period of coach- 
ing enthusiastic over the sport on its 
own account, 

Mr. Cook has gained the reputation of 
being a severe taskmaster. His crews 
enjoy the period of training rather be- 
cause of a premonition of victory than 
for any other reason. They are made 
to see not so much the fun of rowing 
as the hard work success demands, 

Courtney believes in discipline first, 
fun last of all. His men are drilled 
more in military fashion than as if they 
were simply engaging in a most de- 
lightful and ennobling sport. With 
Cornell oarsmen, training is a serious 
business, as little like healthy, manly 
recreation and sport as fighting is like 


-dress parade. 


Summed up in a few words: Harvard 
men are this year learning that training 
for a boat race, while entailing hard 
work, can nevertheless be made so 
agreeable as to cause one to take a 
positive delight in it. Yale men are 
going through the same old grind, 
buoyed up with a pseudo-enthusiasm 
for the sport, which is in reality a feel- 
ing that success is inevitable, and that, 
therefore, the play may prove worth 
the candle. Cornell men are attending 
strictly to business, going through their 
drill each day in a more or less mechan- 
ical fashion, enjoying it in a rather 
lack-enthusiastic way. 

All are imbued with patriotic feeling 
for their respective universities, of 
course, but I do not think that the love 
for the grand old sport for its own sake 
is being cultivated in anything like the 
same degree at Cambridge, New Haven 
and Ithaca. 

What will be the outcome of these 
different methods? Which is best cal- 
culated to inspire self-confidence on the 
part of the oarsmen? Which will have 
the best effect upon the character of 
the men themselves in after life ? 
Which will develop the finest sportsmen 
in the best sense of the word? Perhaps 
I have sufficiently indicated my indi- 
vidual answer to these questions. Each 
is at liberty to judge for himself. But 
I believe that the method which will 














inspire the greatest amount of enthusi- 
asm for the sport for its own sake, 
which causes men to look upon un- 
selfish effort for their university as a 
pleasure rather than as a grind, and upon 
victory as a desirable, but by no means 
as the chief, end of physical effort, will 
best serve the true interests of sports- 
manship and increase the usefulness of 
the fhdividual. Amateur sport should 
have nothing in common with profes- 
sionalism beyond mere physical exer- 
tion. Its means, methods and ends 
should be absolutely different. Respice 
jinem, but let that be the grand end— 
the development of character as well as 
of muscle. Looked at in this broad 
light, victory, most desirable in itself, 
and eagerly to be striven for, is, never- 
theless, merely an incident of any form 
of amateur sport. 

By contrast with the importance and 
interest of the chief race, because so 
much may depend upon the latter’s re- 
sult, and because it may shape the fu- 
ture methods of training, not only in 
rowing but in all games, is the minor 
interest felt in the race between Cor- 
nell, Columbia and University of Penn- 

sylvania. I have said enough already 
to indicate the kind of crew Cornell will 
turn out for this race. University of 
Pennsylvania, feeling satisfied with the 
game fight her crew made last year, 
will stick to the professional, Ellis Ward. 
Nor will her style of rowing be differ- 
ent, except possibly in degree, from 
that of 1896. Philadelphia has been ac- 
cused, perhaps unjustly, of being slow 
and behindhand in matters of progress. 
In view of her domicile’s reputation in 
this respect, we need not greatly marvel 
at University of Pennsylvania’s relapse, 
now two years old, into professional 
coaching and methods of training. 
Given a little more time and a few more 
defeats, she may learn enough to aban- 
don once for all the worn-out theories 
that obtained before our American gen- 
tlemen took much active interest in 
athletic sports. 

Columbia has done a very sensible 
thing in completely changing her coach 
and methods. Mr. Cowles seems in- 
clined toward the English style of row- 
ing, so far as I have yet been able to 
judge. It will, therefore, be of interest 
to see how far he succeeds in perfecting 
his ideas and in teaching them to his 
crew. Columbia has had all too few 
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victories, so far as concerns her univer- 
sity crews, in the last ten years—indeed, 
one might say, since Mr. Cowles himself 
last stroked a blue-and-white crew to 
victory in 1883. 

The race between Yale and Wisconsin 
will have a more than passing interest 
in so far as it will be between crews 
which in their respective territories have 
been easily first. The styles of rowing 
will not be the same. 

Cornell deserves the greatest com- 
mendation for the sportsmanlike way 
in which she has undertaken three dif- 
ferent races for her university crews. 
Too much praise cannot be given her 
rowing authorities for the manly way 
in which they admitted Yale to the 
Harvard-Cornell race. 

That Annapolis should take vigor- 
ously to rowing is distinctly encourag- 
ing. If our future sailors become as 
good watermen as our future soldiers 
have become football players, the lay 
universities will have to look to their 
laurels. It is strange that the sailors 
have not taken to boat-racing before. 
Mr. Armstrong, a Yale oarsman, has 
them in charge. Ido not know whether 
he is a votary of “ Bob” Cook Henley- 
fied or not, but at least he should be able 
to turn out a good crew. 

Perhaps the feature that will be most 
noticeable this year will be the gradual 
assimilation of styles. Harvard abso- 
lutely, Yale, Cornell and Columbia in 
some degree, have adopted or are adopt- 
ing the English system. . If this ad- 
vance—as I most assuredly believe it 
to be—in oarsmanship can be accompa- 
nied with an advance in sportsmanship, 
z. €., the abolition of secret methods 
of training, and the cordial, not tire- 
somely formal, interchangeof courtesies 
between our rival oarsmen, the year 
1897 will deservedly be considered an 
epoch in the history of amateur rowing. 

I have noticed with particular interest 
the fact that class crews, as well as 
the ’varsity crew at Harvard, have been 
given the best coaching, and have been 
coached substantially along the same 
lines. Thenumber of class crews, if we 
include the Wild Boat-Club crews, has 
doubled this year. If this spirit can 
spread to other universities, the dream 
of at least one rowing crank will be ful- 
filled: class races will eventually give 
way to something better and more per- 
manent. We shall ultimately see home 
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races at our different universities be- 
tween crews well coached and represent- 


ing something less evanescent than 
classes. They will become genuinely 


interesting and schools of rowing from 
which ‘varsity crews can be recruited. 
In this way the period of training for 
‘varsity crews will be shortened and the 
monotony of training abolished. When 
the latter object is accomplished, en- 
thusiasm for the sport will be of spon- 
taneous growth. We may then have 
an American Henley. 

Among minor features of the year are, 
the increased use of cedar shells and the 
adoption by Harvard of the old-fashion- 
ed thole- pins. Most of the leading 
crews are using narrower blades. 
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Poughkeepsie, far and away the bet- 
ter course, is to be the scene of the chief 
races. It is difficult to comprehend 
why there was ever any doubt as to its 
ultimate selection. Sentiment may have 
led a few older oarsmen to prefer New 
London, but all who want to see a boat 
race under the fairest and best con- 
ditions are in favor of Poughkeepsie. 
Perhaps the New London eel grass has 
tangled itself about the affections of 
older oarsmen as it used to cling to their 
oars. Wash it off, gentlemen, and give 
the old fogies, who have to take the ob- 
servation train, achance to see the race 
at close quarters. Stick to the course 


than which there can be found none 
fairer, in every sense of the word. 
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(Continued.) 


HEN I reached the house into 
which Philip had gone, I found 

Doctor Mc and his daughter 
Margaret and Philip on the vine- 

covered porch. It was cool and pleas- 
ant, so we lingered and talked until 
the afternoon had slipped almost away. 
When we attempted to leave finally, the 
doctor would not hear of it, and invited 
us heartily to spend the night at Mid- 
dlebrook Farm, as he called his place. 





There were only those two, the father 
and daughter; and they were two 
simple, whole-souled, strong -hearted 
people. It was a little odd to find that 
the modern spirit had penetrated the 
seclusion of this retired valley ; for Mis- 
tress Margaret, being a strong sensible 
girl, was very anxious to become a phy- 
sician. The doctor was a conservative 
old fellow, and opposed it as much as 
he could without bitterness ; though he 
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allowed her to study under him, he posi- 
tively refused to send her to a medical 
school. Meanwhile, the people in the 
rural neighborhood regarded such am- 
bition with horror. 

Tea was served in what he was pleased 
to call his summer dining-room, a little 
cluster of apple-trees arranged to make 
an arbor. Mistress Margaret presided 
with charming grace, while the doctor 
as host was in his element and told his 
best stories with great gusto. After 
tea, Philip and the young girl went off 
on wheels (for she was progressive 
enough to ride a bicycle) to watch the 
sunset from a certain hilltop that af- 
forded an extensive view. The doctor 
meanwhile took me around his orchard. 
There was a deal of poetry in the great, 
rough, old fellow, and it found vent prin- 
cipally in the growing of those trees. 
He seemed to have a genuine affection 
for them. 

“You should come earlier in the 
spring and see them bloom, The whole 
hillside there is as white as if it had 
snowed, and the breeze blows the smell 
of the blossoms through your window 
in the morning, and in the evening you 
can sit here on the porch and hear the 
bees buzzing among them and the robins’ 
chirrup. But it is a mighty anxious 
time for me; you see there is constant 
danger of frost and blight, and they 
are harder to care for when they are 
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just blooming.” He paused, and Philip 
and Miss Margaret appeared, accompa- 
nied by ayoung man on horseback, who 
bore himself with a certain reckless 
dash. “Yes,” the doctor repeated sig- 
nificantly, “they are a heap harder to 
care for when they are just blooming.” 

After an early tea the next afternoon 
we left the doctor’s house and started 
off down the valley, without the re- 
motest idea where we would stop for 
the night’s lodging. We were traveling 
due south, and a cool breeze blew down 
from the Alleghanies, while serried 
ridges of cloud protected us from the 
heat which the sun cast even in setting. 
We rode through the beautiful little 
town of Woodstock at dusk, and rose to 
the uplands beyond just as the moon 
peeped over the dark mass of mount- 
ains on our left. The white road rose 
and fell in steady undulations before 
us, and it was glorious riding there in 
the stillness, the cool night air rushing 
past, the myriad insects droning, and 
now and then a drowsy watch-dog 
barking. The moonlight transformed 
the familiar rural scenes into a sort of 
enchanted land, guarded and watched 
over by the towering mountains on the 
right and the left. Nor was the illusion 
spoiled when an elevation brought to 
view the twinkling light of a farm- 
house far down the valley. 

Sometimes the road passed through 
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dingles, where the shadows of the close- 
growing trees lay in black splotches. 
Here we often found little streams 
glistening like silver, and, as the poet 


puts it, singing a quiet tune to the 
sleeping woods. We passed various 
vehicles: farmers driving home from 


market; a doctor or so with saddle- 
bags flapping, as the old nag trotted 
roughly along; and as the moon rose 
higher, lovers not a few driving in bug- 
gies. We had an adventure with one 
of these that came near being a mishap. 
They were driving on in front, oblivious 
to everything except the moon and 
themselves. As his arm was around 
her and their heads suspiciously close 
together, Philip rang his bell to give 
them warning of our approach. The 
horse looked around, and catching the 
flash of the moonlight on our wheels 
plunged forward at a gallops. In some 
way the reins dropped from the buggy, 
and the two people were swept along 
completely at the horse’s mercy. Philip 
gave chase, and after a mile of rapid 
riding succeeded in passing them on a 
slope. When the horse saw a wheel in 
front, and turning his head beheld one 
behind, he stood still and trembled in 
terror, while Philip walked up and 
seized the bridle. 

“T am sorry I frightened your horse,” 
he said, “ but you could have held him 
if you hadn’t dropped the reins. What 
was the matter ?” 

“ T—I didn’t have hold of them,” was 
the shamefaced answer, and we rode 
off, leaving him in the midst of an em- 
barrassed ‘explanation. 

We passed darkened farmhouses with 
their silent outbuildings, and glided 
noiselessly through two or three little 
villages, whose very dogs were asleep. 
Finally, as the full moon stood brilliant 
overhead, the cocks began to crow and 
warn us that it was past midnight and 
sleeping-time. Of course we had not the 
face to wake up anybody to ask shelter, 
so we examined several barns and hay- 
ricks without finding anything but a 
very unattractive-looking dog that put 
us into precipitate flight. At last Philip 
announced that there wasa town in front, 
the name of which neither of us knew. 
There we found, however, an old stone 
building labeled “ hotel,” in which was 
a light burning dimly. On entering we 
found the office deserted, and although 
we rapped repeatedly on the counter 


‘ing the sleep of the weary. 
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nobody came. 


Our situation was get 
ting desperate, so Philip began a series 
of investigations. One of the doors that 
he opened led into the dining -room. 
Here a lamp showed supper laid for two. 
There were cold lamb and biscuit and 


tomatoes and ice tea; at least the ice 
was to be had in the refrigerator nearby. 

“‘ Never despise the gifts the gods pro- 
vide,” said Philip, and thereupon we fell 
to and the supper soon disappeared. 
After a post-prandial smoke, my irre- 
pressible companion cautiously opened 
a back door which led into a hall. On 
each side of it were sleeping apartments. 
We slipped out softly, but dared not open 
any of the doors. Underone, however, 
a light was shining. We knocked gently. 
After repeated efforts without response, 
we opened the door and found a room 
with bed ready for occupancy. 

“They are evidently expecting us,” 
said Philip, “so let’s make ourselves at 
home.” Ina short time we were sleep- 
It was an 
hour or two later that heavy steps and 
talking awakened me. 

“T shay, Bill, air ye (hic) shure thish 
ish the placesh ?” 

Bill’s utterance was so thick that I 
could not make out his answer, except 
there was something in it about supper. 
My heart smote me, and I awakened my 
companion, so as to be ready for the ex- 
plosion. We got up and listened, and 
after considerable fumbling heard them 
enter the dining-room. A screeching 
of chairs indicated that they were en- 
deavoring to seat themselves. 

“T shay, Bill,” said his companion, 
“vou air drunk ; lemme help you up.” 

A bump proved that Bill had helped 
him down, instead. 

Early the next morning the clerk dis- 
covered our wheels and awakened us. 
We explained the situation, and upon 
our advice he had the porter put the two 
drummers into another bed. He told 
us later that they were none the worse 
for their night's experience. 

The next morning we rode on through 
Harrisonburg and turned off the twenty- 
five miles to the thriving little city of 
Staunton. We were now atthe head of 
the valley, and after resting for the 
night, in order to interview our trunks, 
turned our faces due west. Learning 
that Jenning’s Gap was very rough, we 
did not start on the famous old Parkers- 
burg pike, but deflected our course to a 














dirt road that ran to the village of 
Churchville. We struggled over the 
red hills of Augusta, which grew steeper 
and harder to climb at every mile, until 
‘the last one was reached, when we were 
rewarded, for the mountains burst on 
our view, rising in successive ridges to 
the great North Mountains that blocked 
the horizon. Under the nether ridge in 
the foreground nestled the little village 
of Churchville. Resting there on the 
hilltop, the mountain breeze came in 
fitful gusts, seeming to struggle with 
the hot air from the lowlands behind us. 

“Come,” said Philip, “let us arise and 
flee to the mountains, from whence the 
cool breezes blow.” 

And forthwith we coasted down 
through Churchville, where the bicycle 
was as yet such a novelty that the popu- 
lation turned out to gape at us. We 
were now at the foot of the great Alle- 
ghany system, and the first chain, the 
North Mountains, stood like a massive 
wall before us, while the legser peaks 
crowded our narrow road so close that 
sometimes there was hardly room 
enough to squeeze through. Our course 
led along North Creek, a tireless little 
stream that foamed and dashed over 
bowlders and stone detritus chipped off 
in some past geological age. So we 
pressed on up through North Creek Gap, 
and coasted down into a beautiful lit- 
tle valley, land-locked and sequestered, 
where the brawling streams broadened 
into limpid pools, in which were mir- 
rored the dark mountains and the fleecy, 
floating clouds. Here, in this sheltered 
seclusion, was the cot of a mountain 
farmer, his miniature fields and mead- 
ows hemmed in by the shaggy forests. 

An atmosphere of remoteness and 
quietude pervaded the place ; the very 
thought of the busy world was a fever- 
ish dream that one wished to forget. 

A wiseacre of a wheelman in Staun- 
ton had told us that we could coast the 
five miles from Churchville to West 
Augusta, and find an excellent coun- 
try dinner awaiting us. So, being one 
who is nourished by his victuals, I 
dragged Philip from the poetic scenery 
of the Peaceful Valley, and led him be- 
tween the farther mountains, where I 
hoped to find West Augustatown. But I 
was sadly disappointed, for these mount- 
ains were passed, and yet others, and 
stillno West Augusta. Finally my com- 
panion asked a native how far it was. 
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“Waz-al, stranger,” he drawled, “ it air 
about thirteen mile.” 

“Oh, you must be mistaken,” I said 
weakly; “it’s only five miles from 
Churchville, and we have come six 
already.” 

“Wa-al, ef you know how fur it is, 
what makes you ax me?” the man re- 
torted. 

We rode on several miles and in- 
quired again, and the answer, “ Oh, 
‘bout ten miles,” was given in an off- 
hand way that made me have a sinking 
in the pit of my stomach. Six miles 
farther on a woman informed us that 
it was exactly four miles and three- 
quarters. The very definiteness of this 
would have been encouraging, had not 
another, a mile and a half further on, 
told us that West Augusta was even 
five miles. We were afraid to ask after 
that, lest we should drive West Au- 
gusta to a still greater distance. At 
last, when we had ridden so many 
weary miles that we had lost count and 
still no town, we stopped in front of a 
nice-looking house, where a man was 
standing at the gate. 

“Stranger,” said Philip, “ would you 
mind telling me if there is really such a 
place as West Augusta?” 

“Certainly,” said the man; “this is 
West Augusta.” 

Whether the dinner long deferred 
made our stomachs empty, or the meal 
itself was unusually good, I can’t say, 
but we disgraced ourselves by the 
amount we ate. 

Then we turned off on the Parkers- 
burg pike, one of the famous old high- 
ways connecting the East and the West, 
and perhaps the best mountain road in 
the United States. It runs from Par- 
kersburg and the Ohio River to Staun- 
ton, and was the principal avenue of 
trade in pre-railroad days. It is still 
fairly well kept, and some of its grades 
are so well engineered that they com- 
pare favorably with the famous Alpine 
roads. 

We were now in the mountain fast- 
nesses, and the scenery grew wilder and 
more beautiful. Sometimes the pine 
trees hedged the road in, and sometimes 
the chapparal thickets made a wall of 
green on each side, while the mountains 
were always to the right and the left, 
and in front andbehind. Turning down 
a narrow valley, a lofty mountain con- 
fronted us, while the ridges rose sheer 
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IN THE PEACEFUL VALLEY. 


on each side. So we came into a cor- 
ner, out of which the only exit was by 
ascent. Up, and still up, we climbed ; 
riding at first, but soon dismounting 
when the length of the ascent unrolled 
before us. The road wound up along 
ridges and spurs, and soon revealed the 
fact that it was not one mountain, but a 
great chain, that we were crossing. Half 
way up we met a solitary mountain 
traveler, whose flapping saddle-bags 
belabored the sides of his lean horse. 
From him we learned that we were on 
the Shenandoah Mountains, the second 
great chain of the Alleghany system. 
The toilsome ascent was relieved by 
the beautiful scenery that each new 
elevation revealed. Peaks and yet 
other peaks, and peaks still beyond, dim 
and vague in the distance. The wild 
yellow lilies bordered the steep, brown 
road, and the blueberries—or huckle- 
berries as the mountain folks call them 
—grew in thick clusters just above the 
,clear, cold springs that bubbled up 
along the road-side, almost to the sum- 
,mit of the mountain. Both of these 


Philip maintained were dispensations 
of a kind Providence; and he stopped 
for both so frequently that I feared 
we would never complete that climb. 
The road wound up under the shoul- 
der of the summit and then turned sud- 





denly up on the topmost peak. Below 
lay a deep valley, where great trees 
were reduced to a rose-bush size, and 
beyond, in serried ridges, rose three great 
mountain chains, the last of which tow- 
ered up on the horizon witha massive dig 
nity that made us feel less than pigmies. 
To one side, on the summit, we found 
the intrenchments that Stonewall Jack- 
son made, when the two great armics 
were skirmishing across the mountains 
during the early part of the war. 

We started down cautiously, as neither 
of us had brakes and the road was steep 
and winding. Down, down we dropped 
until it seemed there was no bottom. 
I stood to my pedals, but Philip Gashed 
ahead with his usual recklessness, I 
shuddered as I saw him flash under the 
Mule’s Nose, as they call the over-hang- 
ing rock, and disappear at a dizzy 
pace. When I came around the curve, 
instead of seeing him tumbling head- 
long down the mountain as I expected, 
he was running frantically down the 
road with absurdly long strides, in a 
fashion much resembling the farmer 
trying to stop a fractious bull-calf. , He 
explained that, seeing he was losing 
control of his wheel, he had jumped, 
and so saved himself from going over 
the side of the road-bank. He cultivated 
the fine art of jumping from his wheel 
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when going at full speed, and it was an 
accomplishment that, on one occasion, 
saved him from serious accident. 

It seemed rather a tantalizing opera- 
tion to spend two hours climbing up a 
mountain for the pleasure of riding 
down in twenty minutes, So we felt 
when we reached the bottom and began 
the tedious ascent of the Cow Pasture 
Ridge, from whose summit the Calf 
Pasture and the Bull Pasture were visi- 
ble, and beyond these still other ridges. 

The Calf Pasture was such a little 
fellow, a veritable baby mountain, that 
we undertook to ride up, though I re- 
pented of the bargain, On che way we 
passed a mountain girl riding a lanky 
horse, her body swaying not ungrace- 
fully with hismovements, As she came 
to the summit her horse stopped to blow, 
and my companion stepped forward. 

“Good evening,” he said, making his 
best bow. 

“ Howdy,” she returned, 

“Would you be so good as to allow 
me to make a photograph of you ?” 

“’Tain’t no use, I reckon,” she an- 
swered, still ignoring him. 

“Tam sure there is,” he continued. 

“Cluck, cluck, come up here,” she 
said to her horse, casting at the same 
time a glance of contempt toward my 
very elegant friend. 

The latter worthy changed his tactics 
at once, and began : 
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“T am jes’ plum sorry ye air actin’ so 
contrairy. I ain’t agoin’ to charge ye 
nothin’ fer it, and with the mountains 
all behind, and ye a-settin’ on yer horse 
there, it would make the purtiest picture 
in Highland County.” At this she was 
vastly mollified, and consented to pose. 

Mounting, we left her far behind as 
we sped down the Calf Pasture, Phil- 
ip’s old excuse that it was such a little 
mountain led me to attempt with him 
the reckless feat of coasting down. It 
makes me dizzy now to think of the 
frightful speed with which we whirled 
around sharp curves, sometimes thrown 
out to the very margin of the road, 
again grazing the jagged ledge of rock, 
striking a bumper, and making flying 
leaps of seemingly twenty feet. I 
breathed a sigh of relief as we neared 
the last curve, but, heavens! when we 
turned it, there, down the last steep 
slope, was the Calf Pasture Creek. 
Philip jumped, but such a thing as 
stopping was out of the question with 
me; on I was whirled, plump into the 
little torrent. My incorrigible friend 
says that I began swimming as soon as 
I struck the water. One thing I do re- 
member, however; a little later, when 
I stood dripping on the bank like a 
drowned rat, Miss Carrie Haww, of 


Headwaters, came by, and with utter 
frankness laughed at me to my face. 
(To be continued in our next.) 
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PTER along and tiresome journeys 
across Tlonduras, from ‘Reeuci 
galpa to Trujillo, [ arrived in 
the latter place only to tind 
that New Orleans had declared a four 
months’ quarantine against Tlonduras 
an account of yellow fever, and that 1 
had to choose between a four months’ 
stay in Trujillo or sail down the coast 
to Greytown, Nicaragua, where [ could 
take a steamer for New York 

I chose the latter alternative and after 
some trouble secured a Carib dory and 
a crew of six natives who agreed for 
sixty soles to land me at Greytown, 

The prospect of that long trip in a 
little Open sailboat was not an inviting 
one, but then it was only a question of 
SIX Or days at the most The 
second day out a strony gale struck us, 
before which we flew with great rapid- 
itv. ‘The increased = in 
until matters took avery serious aspect, 

“We must make a harbor or go down,” 
said the Carib captain, “See, there is an 
entrance to a lagoon; it must beCarratas- 
ca,” as a rift appeared in the dark shore 
ime; “I'll try for it.’ 

The dory hissed through the water and 
approached nearer and nearer the angry 
wives over the bar at the entrance of 
the layoon. Careful steering 
almost across, but bearing rapidly down 
astern of us came an chnormous Wave 
with trembling crest, Could we escape it 
before it No! Bang! Smash ! 
It broke and, in an instant, we 
struggling in the combers, 

A spar struck me and I lost conscious- 
When I came to | found myself 
lying on a sandy beach, surrounded by 
acrowd of Indians the like of whom I 
had not seen during my entire sojourn 
in Central America, 

They were of a dusky complexion, 
tall, well-built, and possessing all the 
characteristics of the Africans, ‘They 
were the descendants of a caryo pt 
slaves once liberated on the Mosquito 
Coast. ‘Their costumes were simple ; a 
breech-clout for the men, and a short 
skirt for the women, What they lacked 
in dress they attempted to make up by 
rude patterns in red and yreen, traced 
on their faces 

I was tenderly cared for by them, and 
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When my strength returned T surveyed 
my position,  tlere | owas among the 
Waikas, on the most uncivilized and 


unfrequented portion of the Mosquito 
Coast, the dory a complete wreck, and 
no medns of Communication with the 
outside world. 

As the days passed I ceased caviling 
at my lot, for | found my new friends 
kind and their life stranyely interesting 
White men were searce in that part of 
the world, so | was made much of; a 
nathe was built for me, and To was kept 
well supplied with all the yood thing's 
the ‘Tropics atforded, 

The hunting was superb; peccaries 
(small wild hogs), tapirs, deer, and even 
livers (the red ones peculiar to Central 
and South America) abounded, My 
love for this) pastime gave me one 
of the most unpleasant adventures of 
my life, which proved almost fatal. 

Lo had been tramping through the 
forest all day on the hunt for pecearies, 
but had not scen signs of any until late 
in the afternoon, when the doy - had 
with me started a drove, [heard them 
crashing through the thick brush, and 
stood in the trail waitiny for them to 
appear in the open, On they came, 
erunting and squealing, across the nar 
row path, As they didso I let them have 
the contents of both barrels of my shot 
gun, One fell, and another stagyered 
to his knees; my doy hud hold of him 
by the snout and had him down in a 
trice. ‘The sequel more than astonished 
me, for the rest of the drove, instead 
of continuing on their way, heard the 
cries of their companion and turned 
fiercely upon the dog, In an instant 
the poor beast was literally torn. to 
pieces by their cruel tusks. This done, 
they made at me with the same intention, 
Not waiting to receive them [| swung 
myself up into the branches of a neigh 
boring tree, and ignominiously prepared 
for a lone sieve, for | knew that once 
roused, the peceary seldom = gives up 
until mischief has been done. 

Round and round the tree they ran, 
their jaws clamping tovether and their 
little eyes blinking with impotent raye. 
At intervals they would make a rush 
at the tree and attempt to root it up 
bodily; the only result, however, was to 
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increase their rage. How I longed for 
my gun or revolver! But there they 
both lay in the trail, where I had dropped 
them in my upward flight. 

Toward sundown the peccaries tired 
of their siege, and with contemptuous 
grunts trotted slowly into the depths of 
the forest. 

I breathed a sigh of relief, and de- 
scending to the ground stretched ny 
cramped limbs. Picking up my re- 
volver I strapped it on, and as I did so 
heard a slight rustle of the brush, De- 
termined to take no chances and with 
the memory of the peccaries still fresh in 
my mind, I hastily ascended my friendly 
tree and awaited developments. 

These were not long in coming, for 
presently the brush parted and the head 
of a tiger was thrust forth. He stealth- 
ily peered about and, catching sight of 
the dead peceary, his hunger overcame 
his prudence and he stepped into the 
trail. He was a magnificent specimen 
of the red species, and seemed in my 
eyes an equal to the huge Bengal tigers. 
He crept across the path to the peccary 
and leisurely began his meal. 

What a chance this was!) To be sure 
Thad only my.44 revolver, but the range 
was close and I determined to risk it. 
Taking aim at his breast, I fired. 

With a roar that almost deafened me, 
the brute leaped in the air and, falling 
to the ground, rolled over and over, 
madly biting and clawing at his wound. 
Once more I fired, and this time ended 
(as I thought) his struggles. 

[ jumped to the ground overjoyed at 
my easy victory, and walking over to 
the animal, rashly stirred his head with 
my foot. I paid dearly for my temerity, 
for as I touched him he raised his head, 
and, quick as a flash, seized my knee in 
his massive jaws; one crunch and he 
fell back, dead for a certainty this time. 

Paralyzed with pain I sank to the 
earth, and, for the second time during 
my Central American sojourn, fainted. 
When I came to, the red moon was shin- 
ing through the tangled network of the 
forest vines, and a deathly silence pre- 
vailed, only broken now and then by 
the faint roaring of distant baboons, as 
they made their way through the forest. 

I vainly tried to rise; the excruciating 
agony of my wound seemed to paralyze 
every muscle of my body. What a 
night that was! My throat so parched 
that I could not speak, and the mos- 


quitoes—oh, the mosquitoes!  Myriads 
swarmed about me, until it seemed 
as though every inhalation drew thou- 
sands into my lungs. 

At last day broke, and with it came a 
fresh breeze from the sea, which swept 
my tormentors far inland, But a little 
while longer, I thought, and the natives 
will find me, for I knew a search party 
would be sent. 

Was I growing delirious, or was that 
great patch of small green leaves really 
moving slowly down the trail upon me? 

Yes, it did move, and toward me; 
slowly, slowly, following every forma- 
tion of the ground, it came, like a large 
green blanket drawn along. It was the 
advance guard of the warrior ants, and 
each leaf was carried by an ant ! 

I fully understood the significance of 
this sight, for I had heard of these terri- 
ble little insects, and.of their marching 
in large armies through the forests, 
killing every living thing that fell in 
their path. I knew my chances were 
small indeed in my helpless condition, 
for once engaged in an attack the ants 
never relinquish the fight until the 
unfortunate creature is dead; thousands 
of ants may be killed, but their places 
are quickly filled by others, 

The advance guard halted ; they had 
discovered me. I made one desperate 
effort to rise, but it was impossible. 
Fascinated, I watched their prepara- 
tions for the onslaught. 

Messengers hurried to the rear, and 
in a few moments the main army came 
in sight. They marched evenly in a 
column about six feet broad; the 
ground behind was black with them as 
far as I could see. 

Suddenly I felt a nip, then another, 
and in an instant every pore of my body 
seemed to be pierced with minute red- 
hot needles. The torture was awful. 
In vain I struggled ; hundreds I killed, 
but thousands remained to take their 
places. With bulldog tenacity they 
clung to me, and sank their pincers 
deeper and deeper. 

The agony found for me my voice, 
and I shrieked aloud. Thank heaven! 
an answering cry was heard, and half a 
dozen Waikas came running up the trail. 
They took in the situation at a glance, 
and, bravely running in amidst the ants, 
carried me quickly to the river, where a 
pit-pan was in waiting. 

Gently the Waikas carried me to the 
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village, where my smarting body was 
soothed by a healing salve. A schooner 
put in the next day for fresh water, 
and the Yankee skipper soon had my 
wounded limb in shape. ‘To my great 
joy, the schooner was bound for New 
York, and I was made a welcome pas- 
senger. 


THe ADVENT AND 


By Albion. 


HERE must be 
sterling merit and 
many special at- 
tractionsinagame 

that can march out 
of the lonely fast- 
nesses of the Scot- 
tish highlands, and, 
from the storm- 
swept shores of the 
Firth of Forth, lay a 
world under contri- 
bution; and there are 
—for golf has all the 
attributes of an out- 
door pastime of the 
highest order. It 
compels its followers 
to hiethemselves out 
of the city into the free and health-giv- 
ing country, for its habitat is on the 
open heath, or among the sand dunes 
and ozone-laden margins of the bracing 
ocean; and it has attractive qualities 
enough to keep them there as willing 
votaries, nay, to make them very slaves, 
for has not “once a golfer always a 
golfer,” passed into a proverb? 

But a decade ago golf was the special 
appanage of those who dwelt by “the 
banks and braes of bonny Doon ;” to 
the rest of the world it was caviare ; and 
though within the Scotch dominion its 
history runs back into that mythical 
and fabled past wherein the Celt loves 
to lose himself, to all others it was a 
sealed book. Within these few years 
past it has stridden, with Brobdingnag- 
ian steps, round the world. 

Zast, West, North and South the click 
of the golfer’s club and the swish of the 
air-cleaving ball may be heard. Under 
the Southern Cross, amidst the hill 
camps of the Himalayas, on the sands 
of Egypt, on Quebec's storied Plains of 
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It was not without some regrets that I 
bade my Waika friends “Aye sabé,” for 
they had given me many pleasant hours. 

3ut as for any more hunting! Well, 
not at present, thank you; at least, not 
until I can walk without limping, and 
even then it must be in a place where 


warrior ants are unknown ! 


STATUS OF GOLF. 


Abraham, by the Golden Gate of Cali- 
fornia, and by the waters of that Mid- 
way Plaisance of the world, the Riviera, 
golf’s votaries are an ever-increasing 
multitude. 

The progress of the pastime in the 
United States has naturally more than 
a passing interest to me, by the reason 
that not only was OurinG the pioneer 
in advocating its introduction, but be- 
cause in the first article ever published 
in the States, in the fall of 1890, I fore- 
saw and advocated the particular direc- 
tion in which its future would be most 
assured—, ¢., as a pastime for women. 

There can now be no two opinions 
that the one essential in its march Which 
has helped is that its ranks have been 
reinforced by the ladies, by whom it can 
be played not only with ease and pleas- 
ure, but right skillfully; and this is a 
condition of much influence and impor- 
tance, when the locale and nature of the 
game as an outdoor social pastime are 
considered. It is a happy medium in 
this respect, between the tediousness of 
croquet and the hurly-burly of lawn 
tennis. It befits all ages, too; the strip- 
ling is not too young, and no years are 
too many for its indulgence ; its most 
passionate pilgrims are those who have 
grown gray in their devotion. 

Golf has one characteristic which dis- 
tinguishes it from all other outdoor 
games, in that it is a game of compett- 
tion only and not of antagonism. Suc- 
cess depends upon developed skill and 
not upon avoirdupois. Each player's 
object is to reach the goal himself, and 
he makes no effort to balk or delay his 
opponent. It is a game of talent, in 
fact, and not an antagonistic struggle. 

Again, the period over which it can 
be played gives it an unique posi- 
tion among outdoor games, for there is 
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scarce any limit toits indulgence. Even 
the snowy months of winter are circum- 
vented by the use of a scarlet ball, and 
the difference betwixt playing in hot 
and cold weather is easily regulated by 
the player. His pace may be suited to 
either period, for he has no harasser to 
press him in the summer heat, or to de- 
lay him in the winter cold. 

There is but one obstacle to the uni- 
versality of golf, and in one sense that 
obstacle is meritorious; and this is, that 
the playing of it necessitates a consider- 
able area. The quality of the land is of 
very minor importance, but space and 
plenty of it there must be. And yet on 
the outskirts of most cities there is like 
enough to be, and at the very doors of 
all our favorite coast resorts, there are 
sure to be, areas admirably adapted for 
the “links,” as the field of operations is 
technically called. A rugged, slightly 
hilly and coarse, tuft-grass grown stretch 
of open country is all that is requisite. 
If the site selected be on the level sands 
on the seashore, it is more often neces- 
sary to create artificial banks and other 
obstructions than it is to remove them. 

The ideal golf course covers a line of 
at least three miles from start to finish, 
but of course that is in a very zigzag 
line, from hole to hole, first one side 
and then the other, so that the course 
can be laid in a space much less than 
the bare expression “a _ three - mile 
course’ would, at first blush, suggest. 

With such a site selected, the series 
of holes made and the ground leveled 
for a short distance round each, the 
coast is clear; the remainder is but to 
learn the few simple rules which govern 
the game, or better still, if possible, 
secure the co-operation and instruction 
of one of the cannie Scots, most of whom 
possess at least an elementary knowl- 
edge of the pastime so common and 
honored in the land of their sires. 

This secured, a little ball for each 
player, and a few light, easily handled 
clubs, and the golfer’s outfit and field of 
operations are complete. 

The game, in which any number of 
players can take part simultaneously, so 
long as they are not so crowded as 
to get into each other’s line of play, is to 
hit the ball from the starting point in 
such a direction and with such force 
and judgment as will best enable you, 
by following it up and striking it again 
and again, to cause it, 7 the fewest 
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strokes, to fall into each of the circuit 
of holes cut dispersedly round the golf 
course, or links, and finally into the last 
hole, or goal. 

The arrangement of holes varies with 
the capacity of the ground, in number 
and in distance from each other. They 
are in some cases four or five hundred 
yards apart, and are but two or three 
inches in diameter. 

The ball is of hard compressed gutta 
percha, about half the size of an ordi- 
nary tennis ball. The clubs are of ash, 
about three and a half feet long, taper- 
ing down from the handle to the club 
head. which forms an angle and is 
weighted with lead and faced with horn. 

There is, of Course, great variety in 
the make of the clubs, just as there is 
in baseball, cricket or tennis bats. The 
chief points are elasticity,accuracy of lay, 
and fitness to your individual idiosyn- 
crasy. A good “driver’’ will send a 
ball an incredible distance. When the 
ball falls into sand or scrub it is hit out 
by another pattern of club, and a still 
other pattern is used when the ball is on 
the putting-green, 2. ¢.,on the rolled and 
smooth piece surrounding the hole. 

It will naturally occur even to the 
mind of the novice that in traversing 
the complete round of the links, a ball, 
hit even with the best judgment, will 
of necessity meet with numberless ob- 
structions, and get into difficult posi- 
tions from which it must be extricated 
solely by blows of the club. These 
varying circumstances call for the use 
of clubs of many different shapes and 
fashioned for different effects. 

To: go backward and forward to a 
given point for the particular club re- 
quired would entail an endless tramp, 
and to obviate this, a lad, technically 
called “a caddy,” follows each player 
with his reserve clubs stacked in a kind 
of portable umbrella stand. 

When the intervening obstructions 
between hole and hole have been siuc- 
cessfully overcome and the ball is 
brought into position near a hole, the 
interest in the game intensifies. To 
facilitate play at this point the ground 
is specially leveled and mowed. This 
area is “the putting green,” and it is 
here, simple though it seems, that the 
greatest nicety in play is requisite. Too 
little momentum, and the ball is short; 
too much momentum, and it skips the 
hole and, like vaulting ambition, “falls 








o’ the other side,” adding still another 
stroke to the number which it is the 
player’s desire to keep to the minimum. 
At last the joyful moment of success is 
reached ; the little ball disappears and 
a “hole” is scored. 

Then the fight begins again. The ball 
is taken out, and mounted on aslight, arti- 
ficial elevation; a driving club is again 
; selected, and with a swish, away the ball 
flies on its course toward the next hole, 
to fall far short in a clump of weeds, be 
turned aside by an ill-judged wind, or 
maybe strike a stone and fly off. 

And so on from hole to hole until 
the entire course is successfully accom- 
plished; and all this time the zest of 


rivalry is active. Sometimes one’s op- 
ponent has forged ahead; at other times 


a few unfortunate strokes of one’s rival 
have left him hopelessly in the rear; and 
over and during all the pleasant course 
there are just that moderate amount of 
exercise that strengthens without ex- 
haustion, and that play of wit and com- 
panionship which distracts the mind 
without absorbing it. 

A pastime that has so many qualifica- 
tions, and that meets so many require- 
ments as golf, is not likely to be less 
popular amongst our discriminating 
public than it has proved itself wher- 
ever it has been seen; and the hundred 
links now existent are but the forerun- 
ners of a legion of others that will add 
yet another quota to the great army of 
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those who take their pleasure outdoors. 
Whilst in the literary advocacy of 
golf, Ourinc can claim undisputed 
championship, there was at that very 
time developing, in a tentative and 
feeble way, the germ of actual play in 
the near-by neighborhood of Yonkers, 
where John Reid, now president of the 
St. Andrew’s Club, was then gather- 
ing together, one by one, a half dozen | 
or so of novices, and teaching them the 
mysteries of the game. 
This Yonkers movement, however, 
was so local and modest and unobserved 
as to have attracted no public attention. 
It was not until the summer following 
the publication of the Ourinc article 
that the first club began its public 
existence amongst the sand dunes of 
Shinnecock Hills at Southampton. 
It was but natural that, as the game 
received its first impulse from the 
ladies, its first habitats should have 
arisen where the United States yearly 
gathers her beauty and her chivalry ; 
and so it was that Tuxedo and Newport, 
Meadowbrook and Washington, Bar 
Harbor and Lenox, were in the first 
batch of fifteen established clubs. 
By 1894 golf had penetrated as far 
west as Chicago, and in the interval 
since has stretched from sea to sea its 
chain of links and club-houses, which 
for beauty, fitness, and elegance of in- 
ternal arrangement challenge the world 
and stand without a peer. 
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REGINALD RIVES ON THE BOX. 


DRIVING FOUR-IN-HAND. 


(Concluded.) 


By A. H. Godfrey. 


HE WHIP. 
—Never 
use your 


whip un- 
necessarily. A 
touch with the 
loop of the 
thong will gen- 
erally answer 
on the wheel- 
ers, and is of- 
ten imperative 
on making a 
turn. The 
thong should 
be sent out to 
the leaders un- 
der the trace— 
the near leader 
can be best 
reached by 
sending the 
thong under 
the off horse, 
or under the 
splinter bar behind him—except you 
wish to liven up the leaders by flip- 
ping the point between their heads. 
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BARCLAY WARBURTON. 


Over the shoulder, under the trace, 
or back of girth is the point gen- 


erally touched. In case punishment 
is necessary some drivers strike their 
horses on the neck and bring the lash 
back over their flanks. Have all the 
horses well in hand before striking any 
one of them. It is sometimes wise to 
touch one or more horses just before 
coming to some object at which they are 
liable toshy. Never strike a horse after 
he has shied. Never crack your whip 
or make a noise with it. Never try to 
catch a thong while passing under an 
archway or where trees overhang. If 
your whip thong gets caught in the har- 
ness drop your hand and push the stick 
forward, and the thong will, invariably, 
release itself ; don’t try to jerk it free by 
pulling back. Ifa lead-rein gets under 
a horse’s tail, let the rein out several 
inches, send your thong out to the leader 
and as he raises his tail take up the rein. 
If you have to stop the team to get the 
rein free, let the guard lift the tail off 
the rein ; do not try to pull the rein from 
under the tail. 


SHORTENING Reins.—Shorten reins by 
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9.—CHANGING REINS. 


taking them be- 

tween the fingers of 

the right hand and = 
pushing them back 2 
through the fingers 
of your left (Cut 10), 
except, perhaps, 
when your wheelers 
are a bit fresh ; then 
it is easier to pull in 
the wheel-reins 
through from the 
back of the left 
hand. Carry your 
left hand in position 
always, and hold the 
reins in it at the 
right length as near fo 
as possible, and y 
don’t “fiddle” and 

“fuss” with them. 

RestTING THE Lerr Hanp.—To rest 
left hand change the reins (Cut g) into 
same fingers of right hand, and move 
right hand over to the left side a little, 
so that your horses will keep straight. 
If you take your whip in your left hand, 
grasp it by the lower end, so that if you 
have to pass your reins back again to 
your left hand quickly, your fingers will 
be ready to receive them. 

LeaDERs’ Traces Stack.—When go- 
ing steadily and easily your lead-bars 
should “chatter.” This is called the 
“music of the road.” To insure this, 
keep your leaders in slightly so that 
their traces are rather slack. Always 
pull your leaders in gently before you 
make a turn either way, and also just be- 
fore they reach the top of a hill, so that 
they will go over the brow easily and 
not drag the coach on to the wheelers. 
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~ course. 





I10.—SHORTENING REINS. 
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Goinc Up-nitt.—Always take your 
horses up-hill at a trot, or a hand-gal- 
lop, as far as possible ; they pull more 
evenly together, and have not such a 
dead pull in the collar as at a walk. 
Goinc Down-niLL.— Always have 
your horses well in hand as you begin 
the descent, but see that the leaders are 
clear of the bars; then drop your hand 
to your team and let them all go freely. 
Many coachmen let them merge into a 
hand-gallop so as to rise the next hill 
with ease, but they should not start the 
gallop until near the bottom of the first 
hill, as coaches usually rock danger- 
ously going swiftly down-hill, or over 
uneven ground. 
The galloping stage 
of a trip is gener- 
ally about a five 
or seven mile flat 
A good 
coachman makes his 
time without much 
galloping, his object 
being to make his 
horses last, and fin- 
ish their trip with- 
out showing the ef- 
fect of their work. 
BRAKES AND 
Skips.— Hand-lever 
brakes are now gen- 
erally applied to 
coaches. The old- 
fashioned skid or 
“shoe” hung on a 
chain is also carried 





II.—READY FOR NEAR LOOP. 
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as a safeguard for use going down steep 
grades. If a hand-lever brake is used, 
put it on quietly, yourse/f, and only ap- 
ply it going down a hill, not at every 
little fall in the road, and never when 
coming to a stop on the level, unless, to 
prevent accident, you must stop very 
suddenly. The best hand-lever brake 
is that which goes on when the lever is 
pushed to the front. You can exert 
the most power onit. Ifthe hand-lever 
brake is out of order, or you have none, 
the skid must be resorted to, and the 
coach should be brought to a stop to let 
the guard put the skid under the rear 
wheel (off side). In the old days, be- 
fore lever brakes came into use, and 
with skid broken or lost, the wheelers 
wore heavy breeching to hold the coach 
back. Breeching on wheelers is not 
deemed necessary nowadays. In Lon- 
don, Liverpool, and other towns of Eng- 
land, where a great many heavy omni- 
buses are still drawn by four horses, the 
coachmen operate a powerful brake by 
pressing down a lever with the foot; and 
while this is deemed old-fashioned and 
unsightly, coachmen who drive down 
such grades as Ludgate Hill with “forty 
on,” aver that hand-brakes could hardly 
be depended upon to control the vehicle 
which has to see-saw down the street 
amidst a multitude of cabs and vehicles 
of all kinds, 

To Turn TO THE RIGHT GRADUALLY. 
—Team going straight, take leaders in 
slightly, by putting right hand in front 
of left, middle finger between lead-reins, 
and push reins back through fingers of 
left hand. Or, if preferred, take lead- 
reins as above, separate your hands 
(Cut 9), bring right hand behind left, 
put reins between fingers of left, six or 
eight inches shorter than they were 
previously (Cut 10). Shorten wheel- 
reins by pulling them through left hand 
from behind. Next, with first finger of 
right hand take up about six or seven 
inches of your off-leader’s rein and 
bring it back under your left first finger 
in a loop (Cut 14). Then with your 
right hand take hold of your near- wheel 
rein so as to steady him on the turn 
(Cut 8). When turn is made let go the 
loop, then the near-wheeler. Your team 
will now go straight. Another way is 
to take the off-lead and off-wheeler’s 
reins in right hand (Cut 6) about eight 
inches from the left hand, and pull until 
right hand is near the body ; next drop 


left gently; then as the team comes 
round to right, steady the near horses 
by pushing your left hand across your 
body to the right alittle. Ease out your 
off-reins, then let your left hand go 
back to “ position’ and your team will 
straighten out. 

To Turn To THE LEFT GRADUALLY.— 
Team going straight, take in your lead- 
ers; then make loop on near-lead rein by 
putting it under thumb of left hand (Cut 
12); next, steady off-wheeler by taking 
his rein under middle finger (Cut 7) or 
little finger of right hand ; then, as turn 
is made, let loop slip from under the 
left thumb; let go off-wheel rein, and 
the team will straighten out. Another 
way is to make a loop as described, then 
turn left hand toward the body and 
completely over, letting it go straight 
down to the left of the thigh, the thumb 
down. This gives to the near horses 
and steadies the off horses, and leaves 
the right hand free to use the whip on 
off-wheeler if he happens to be sluggish. 
This looks and is very clever. 

TurNnInG SHARP TO RIGHT OR INTO 
Yarp.—When about the length of the 
team from the corner, takein your lead- 
ers, then shorten your wheel-reins (Cuts 
g and 10). When leaders are about level 
with corner, take your near-wheel rein 
back over your left first finger, under 
thumb and over wrist (Cut 15), lifting 
thumb a bit to keep rein in place, and 
turning left-hand little finger toward 
the body. ‘This steadies near-wheeler. 
This is very difficult, and many drivers 
omit it, depending upon a pull on the 
near-wheel rein later if it is necessary. 
Now loop off-lead rein under first finger 
of left hand (Cut 14), but have the loop 
large, so that off-leader is turned sharp 
to right; then let right hand hold both 
off-reins firmly, especially the wheeler’s 
so as to help him around quickly, and 
while doing this, drop left hand a bit. 
As they come round let go the long 
loop and take right hand off the reins; 
lower left thumb so near-wheel rein Will 
slip off your wrist, and as it goes out 
have your right hand in front of your 
left; pull out near-lead rein, then pull 
out the off-lead rein so as to leave them 
as they were before you reached the 
corner. Be quick about all this, and get 
your leaders straight, or they will go on 
to sidewalk, or into the wall if you are 
driving through a passageway into a 
yard. 














TurninG SHarP To Lert or Into 
Yarp.—Team going straight, take in 
leaders when about a team’s length 
from corner; then take in wheelers a bit, 
off-wheeler more than near —in fact, 
many only take in off- wheel rein a 
couple of inches; next make long loop 
with near-lead rein under left thumb 
(Cuts 11 and 12); then with right hand 
lay hold of near-wheel rein under mid- 
dle finger, letting both off-reins come 
under little finger, and steady the team. 
As they come round let your loop go, 
ease up with your right hand, pull out 
the couple of inches of the off-wheeler’s 
rein, then pull out the near and off lead 
reins, and the team will straighten ; but 
be very quick or the whole team will 
keep turning left into the wall or on to 
the sidewalk as the 
case may be. 

Whenever a sharp 
turn is being made 
always be prepared 
to put on the “stop” 
as per Cut 16, so as 
to avoid scraping 
against a pillar or 
crashing into any 
vehicle that may be 
in the way. When 
you have to stop 
under such circum- 
stances, back up 
clear and then try 
again. 

To Draw Up on 
RiGHt SIDE OF 
Roap. — Take the 
off-lead rein under 
first finger of right hand, and, as you 
pull it to the right, let the off-wheel rein 
catch under your right middle finger. 
Pull your off-lead rein in a couple of 
inches, bearing a little weight on your 
off-wheel rein (Cut 7). As the off-leader 
gets close to sidewalk or gutter, release 
his rein gently; then, as your off- 
wheeler gets close to curbstone or into 
the gutter, lift your 
left hand, drop your 
right over all reins 
and give the “stop” 
Cut 16), slowly but 

rmly. 

To Draw Up on 
Lert Sipe oF Roap. 
—Take near-lead rein 
under first finger of 
right hand (Cut 8), 
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16.—THE DEAD STOP. 





and, as you pull it to 
right, let near-wheel 
rein catch under your 
right middle finger, 
bearing on it slightly 
while pulling near- 
lead rein in a couple 
of inches. As your 
near-leader gets close 
in to gutter, release 
his rein gently ; then, 
as your near-wheeler 
gets close in to gutter, lift your left 
hand, drop your right over all reins and 
give the “stop ” (Cut 16) firmly. 
BackinG Up ano TurNING Rounp.— 
If the road or yard in which you find 
yourself is anything less than twenty- 
two feet wide you cannot turn a coach 
and four horses 
safely without back- 
ing. If you are on 
the right side and 
want to turn round 
to the left, loop 
your near-lead rein 
(Cut 12), and take 
up your near-wheel 
rein with right 
hand, which places 
the team over to the 
left side of yard or 
road, Put on the 
“stop” (Cut 16), 
when the coach 1s 
slanting across the 
space and the horses 
are all about par- 
allel with the left 
curbstone or wall. 
With your hands in position for the 
“stop,” let off-reins be under your right 
middle finger ; then call for the “ back 
up” and pull in gently. Just before 
your coach is getting straight across the 
space, drop your hands and make t > 
loop to left (Cut 12) with near-lead re 
then take up near-wheel rein in right 
hand, steadying off-reins under little 
finger of right hand, and, when the 
horses are round, give them the ‘‘of- 
fice” to go into their collars and pull 
out the coach. If you are onthe le t 
side of the road or yard, and want tc 
turn round to the right, you make the 
loop to right (Cut 14) with off-lead rein, 
take up off-wheel rein with right hand, 
and, after hauling team to the right- 
hand curbstone or wall, put on the 
“stop” (Cut 16), while your coach is 
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Puttinc Up anp Stoppinc.—Meas- 
ure your distance carefully to the point 
at which you intend your coach shall 
stop. When you are several team’s 
lengths off take in your leaders gently, 
then your wheelers, and bring your 
team down to a slow trot and let them 
almost be at a walk when you put on 
the “stop” (Cut 16). Your wheelers 
should be about opposite the stopping 
point when: you put on the “stop,” and 
this should bring your coach in right 
place. Some drivers take their reins in 
“hand over hand,” first taking hold of 
all reins with the right hand, then pass- 
ing their left in 
front, then the right 
and so on, and it 
looks well when 
properly done ; but 
as it necessitates the 
reins passing out of 
the fingers of one 
hand into those of 
the other, at least 
twice, unless you are 
very careful you are 
liable to drop a rein. 

AFTER THE STop. 
—After stopping 
some drivers un- 
buckle the hand- 
pieces, and let the 
lead-reins slip 






} I14.—LOOPING NEAR-LEADER. 


slanting across the 
space. Then, with 
your hands in posi- 
tion for the “stop,” 
let the mnear-reins 
be under your right 
middle finger ; then 
back up gently. 
Just before coach 
gets straight across 
the space, drop your 
hands, make the 
loop right (Cut 14), 
take the off-wheel 


rein under little 12.—LOOPING OFF-LEADER. through their fin- 
finger of right hand, gers as the grooms 


steadying near-reins under little finger ; 
and, as the horses get round, let them 
have the “office” to pull the coach out. 
In backing «ever let your rear wheels 
1 get too ch to the curbstone; and, 
Hh if in a yar. always make sure there 
is room for, ‘ear of coach to clear the 
wall. 

BACKING INTO Rank.—In backing into 
rank between other vehicles all that is 
necessary just before your coach is 
getting straight across the street, is, in- 
i | stead of making the loop to right or 
left, as just described, to take up the 
opposite lead and wheel reins, which 
will bring your horses back and line 
ip your coach alongside the curb. 
Coaches generally, however, line up with 
rear wheels and back of coach in gutter 
when they are “parked” on highways 
to let a procession pass, or at race meet- 
ings, shows, etc. It is very seldom that 
a coach has to be backed in order to 
line up alongside curbstone as cabs do. 15.—OPPOSITION NEAR WHEEL. 














pull on them; next they let the wheel- 
reins fall on the wheelers’ backs near 
the pads; then they put the whip into 
its socket, or, as they get down, they 


let the whip rest across the foot- 
board. Other drivers pass the reins 
to their right hand, and get down, 


in which the 


the 


reversing manner 
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getting up on the box has been de- 
scribed; then, standing alongside the 
off-wheeler, they pass the reins through 
the terrets, and lay the whip across 
their wheelers’ backs, being careful, be- 
fore leaving the team, to see that the 
grooms are in their proper positions 
at the horses’ heads. 
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LOWLY the con- 
stant, steady whirr 
and clank of the en- 
gine had sent me 
off to sleep while 
the stars had been 
shining, and my 
comfortable bed in 
the deck-lashed 
boat on the bow of 
the yacht had been 
rising and falling 

with the rhythm of the long Pacific 





swell. But now sleep had become a 
crime. The stars had faded; night 


had left us; and as I looked over the 
gunwale of my boat-bed, I saw the 


disk of the sun looming gloriously 
above the horizon. The ocean was 
calm and the air clear, with every 


promise of a beautiful day; and the 
stanch little F/eet Wing, her tapering 
topmasts far above my head all a-quiver 
from the jar of the screw, was going 
like a race-horse, while our wake un- 





By Stuart-Menteth Beard. 


wound, ribbon-like, for hundreds of 
yards toward Santa Catalina far astern. 

The captain had the tiller. Grouped 
around him stood the doctor, Beau 


Brummel, and the captain’s f 1d; and 
their animated gestures, but ore espe- 


cially such interjected frag ents as, 
“Took a forty-pound yellowt .il there,” 
“ Mesquite Harbor,” and the like, plainly 
indicated to me the subject of discus- 
sion, our destination. And thus re- 
minded, I rolled over on my elbow and 
took a long look at our promised land. 

As I lay admiring the rugged, cafion- 
scarred sides of San Clemente, the Ca- 
brillo’s island of 1542,a shout of “ There 
she blows !” brought me toa sitting post- 
ure. The captain pointed toward a huge, 
dark object, possibly a thousand feet 
away, above which there floated some- 
thing resembling a tiny cloud of steam. 
“A sulphur-bottom,” replied the cap- 
tain’sfriend. “ Look; he’s got company, 
too.” And as whale number one dis- 
appeared with a gentle flourish of caudal 
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and a great oily roll of his broad back, 
four more big fellows broke the surface 
and greeted our ears with their peculiar 
and characteristic “puff.” It was a 
grand sight. 

“ Albacore!” The word burst from 
me. There they were, hundreds of 
them ; the water alive with the jumping 
school, dead ahead. “Out with the hand- 
lines. We’ve got to have bait.” We 
had been disappointed that morning at 
starting, our promised liberal supply of 
fresh sardines or smelts from the Ava- 
lon seine fishermen having completely 
failed us. Some bait we had, but it 
was salt; here was the chance for an 
unlimited quantity, at any rate for 
“ chumming.” 

While one of the others steered, 
the captain speedily uncoiled his hand- 
lines. These were white, the size of 
an ordinary lead-pencil, and some two 
hundred and fifty feet in length. To 
the eyes of the man of light tackle, 
they did indeed look formidable—but 
they have their uses. 

“Harry,” cried the captain as he paid 
out a few yards, “look at those new jigs 
you made forme. They are beauties.” 
He was speaking to Harry Elms, the 
best and surest guide in Avalon, 
who seated in the stern-sheets of his 
boat, the Oster, was towing behind the 
yacht. Harry nodded, and leaned over 
to watch critically the action of the 
bone jigs, as they played in the 
water alongside the boat. They darted 
from side to side without whirling, thus 
closely imitating a wounded fish. They 
seemed perfection. And yet, “ Wait a 
minute before you let out,” he called; 
“T can better that one.” Saying this 
he rolled up his sleeves, seized one of 
the jigs, and after giving its brass 
wire a swift, sure turn, threw it over- 
board once more. “It'll act better 
now, and you'll have one on there in 
not over a minute; see if you don't.” 
“The time is too short, Harry,” inter- 
rupted the doctor, just to plague him ; 
“T bet on the other one, anyhow.” “I 
never bet, doctor, but you are wrong. 
Look at ’em!” and he pointed ahead at 
the approaching school. 

The captain lost no time in paying 
out his lines, and arranging a two-foot 
slack-knot in each, to give warning of a 
strike. The albacore were feeding at 
the surface, as is their custom, and their 
long winglike fins flashed in the sun- 








light as they repeatedly threw them- 
selves completely out of water in pur- 
suit of the tiny kingfish, their prey. On 
we went at full speed, right into the 
midst of the schocl. The doctor took 
out his watch, and standing near Harry’s 
pet line, provokingly called out the wan- 
ing seconds of that prophet’s minute. 
“Forty,” said he; “forty-five,” and he 
glanced with a smile at the still dan- 
gling loop of the slack-knot ; “ fifty, fifty- 
five, fifty-eight—you are going to”— 
“Win!” shouted Harry. And the loop 
vanished, the line rose with a jerk, tense 
as a fiddle-string, and six voices yelled 
as one, “Slow up, Shorty !” 

That abbreviated ruler of oil and dy- 
namo was all ready ; he knew his busi- 
ness. The engine dropped to half-speed 
instantly ; the yacht’s way slackened ; 
the tightly drawn line cut downward 
through the water as the strong fish 
made his first deep dive; and then be- 
gan a steady, slow strain, force against 
speed, courage and swiftness, as he was 
brought unwillingly in. Up and down, 
right and left he dashed, like all his 
kind bleeding profusely and staining the 
water a deep crimson, and with now and 
then a showing of powerful side-fins as 
the pressure forced him to the surface. 
Closer and closer he was dragged, fight- 
ing constantly, until he lay splashing 
helplessly, with fins in air, just astern of 
the Otter. 

“All ready; take him in now, Harry.” 
Not quite yet, however; for at that mo- 
ment both long fins caught the water 
together, and in spite of his loss of blood 
and the speed with which he was being 
towed along, his last gallant rush car- 
ried him well under the yacht’s counter. 
“Look out for the screw!” “Put her 
ahead, Shorty !” several of us exclaimed. 
The yacht sprang forward for fifty feet 
or so at a quicker rate; the now ex- 
hausted fish, safely out of danger, once 
more dropped astern and this time came 
to the surface within reach of the ready 
gaff. “ Applecore!” triumphantly from 
Harry; and one lightning movement 
transferred our capture from ocean to 
the Ofter’s bottom-board, against which 
his tail immediately began the curious 
“albacore tattoo.” 

So much for one, a thirty-pounder ; 
and a minute later we had another on 
the opposite line. Thus in quick suc- 
cession we continued to catch them, 
until at length, with our stock of bait 

















































assured, we drew in toward the island ; 
whereupon, the school abandoned us. 
Clemente’s frowning walls now towered 
far above our heads ; and avoiding the 
great kelp rafts, home of myriad fish, 
which extended for many rods off 
shore, we coasted southeast for several 
miles, and finally dropped anchor at 
Mesquite Harbor, our objective point. 
We lost no time in getting the camp 
outfit ashore and pitching the tent; 
and within an hour, six of the party 
were ready for fishing. So the captain 
took his boat, and accompanied by 
Beau Brummel and the captain’s friend, 
started for a favorite and somewhat 
distant ground. The doctor and myself, 
with Harry Elms to chum for us, 
elected to try a spot of pleasant recol- 
lection near the yacht, where on a former 
visit three of us in six hours, using fresh 
sardines, had taken nearly one thousand 
and eighty pounds of fish, especially 
yellowtail. 

If one stands looking seaward from 
the beach of this tiniest of bights, Mes- 
quite Harbor, its safety asan anchorage 
as well as its insignificance is manifest. 
The ocean has here eaten its way into 
the bluff and formed an almost land- 
locked, crescent-shaped basin, consider- 
ably less than a hundred yards across. 
To the left is a rocky point, and in direct 
line therewith and sharply defined, there 
extends for many hundreds of feet out 
to sea a huge kelp bed, which serves as 
an efficient breakwater. 

The Fleet Wing, protected by this and 
by the sheer walls of rock to the right, 
rode safely at anchor in the center of 
the harbor and within a short distance 
of the shore. Just outside of her, but 
nearer to the body of kelp on the left, 
we took up our position, Harry securing 
the Otter by means of a “ float-anchor,” 
from which we could let go readily 
when it became necessary. His object 
now was to chum or draw the fish 
around us, especially from the neighbor- 
hood of the kelp. This Pacific seaweed 
is peculiar. Y-iow as gold, and ap- 
parently possessing the characteristic 
attraction ther >of, it is the terror of the 
angler. For it rises froma huge parent 
stalk, often nineteen fattroms beneath 
the surface, spreads itself out on every 
side, a dense and tenacious mass, and 
affords a sure retreat for which the 
hook-troubled fish invariably flees. 
While the doctor and I were busy 
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getting our tackle in order, Harry took 
an albacore, and deftly cutting it up, 
threw the small pieces of greasy flesh 
overboard in every direction. They 
sank: slowly through that marvelously 
clear water, the oil spreading itself 
abroad, and soon the fish began to 
gather in numbers to the feast. First 
the trim, swift little smelts, a great 
school, came dashing out from the pro- 
tecting kelp and eagerly seized morsels 
of the bait. And as the smelts vanished 
like a puff of smoke before the van- 
guard of the bass, also from the kelp, 
we struck together and quickly boated 
a brace of three-pounders. Then in- 
deed the fun grew fast and furious. 

Every cast was rewarded; a novice 
would have caught fish in this charmed 
spot. If a bait succeeded in sinking 
through that waiting stratum of rock- 
bass, a short, sharp jerk on the line 
and a strike in return invariably initi- 
ated “trouble” with a whitefish. These 
brave fighters deceived us once or twice, 
for our nerves were tingling ; and when 
the reel gave an unusually pronounced 
cry, and the rod doubled up under the 
strain of a ten-pounder, it was hard 
not to disregard still-fishing etiquette 
by crying out unnecessarily, “Cast off, 
Harry. Yellowtail!” 

Harry had been alternately chumming 
and stowing away fish as they came 
aboard. His pleasure in our success was 
manifest, and when there came asudden 
lull in the sport, I saw him look over the 
side as he muttered half to himself, 
“There must be a jewfish around.” At 
this moment the doctor hooked an un- 
mistakable yellowtail ; for we had seen 
him as he bit. Away he went for the 
kelp. Harry cast off immediately from 
the anchor-float, seized the oars, and 
admonishing the doctor, “Stop him or 
you'll lose him,” rowed gently toward 
clear water. The fish, a possible eight- 
een-pounder, was game, but the doctor 
brought him out of danger cleverly 
and had him killed in about nine 
minutes, while we were still near our 
anchorage. And now occurred a sin- 
gular thing. 

The yellowtail had begun to “ circle,” 
sure sign that the fight was almost over. 
Ten feet away he swam, his side toward 
us, and his great crescent tail, late so full 
of power, now feeble and moving faint- 
ly, as it just served to keep him beyond 
the gaff. I had my scales in my hand, 
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ready to weigh him; and I was just on 
the point of saying, “ Well done, doctor,” 
when Harry, who had been looking 
intently over the side, shouted with 
startling earnestness, “ Look out! Reel, 
reel! Bring him in!” And well might 
he shout. The doctor gave the butt to 
the yellowtail unhesitatingly, reeling 
rapidly ; the fish yielded to the strain 
and came toward us; Harry rose eager- 
ly, kneeled on the gunwale, and stretched 
out his gaff to receive him—but all too 
late. Something vast, something of gi- 
gantic strength it seemed, resembling 
nothing so much as a great fresh-water 
black-bass, rose shadowlike from the 
bottom far below. Then, with fins erect, 
eyes gleaming, and with huge mouth all 
agape, he rushed at the weary yellow- 
tail, engulfed him as a bass does a min- 
now, deluged Harry with a single part- 
ing sweep of his mighty tail, and was 
gone ere we had had time to twice draw 
breath. “So much for a Piscatorial 
Israelite,” said I, as the doctor sadly 
drew in his now empty hook, while 
Harry laughingly wiped the salt water 
out of his eyes and looked curiously at 
his gaff. “Icame near losing this also,” 
remarked that foolish fellow, “or, at 
any rate, taking a sudden swim.” As 
he spoke he raised the steel point. Trans- 


fixed thereon we saw a single black- 
bordered, big scale. He had tried to 
gaff a live zewfish! 

That was practically the end of our 
morning’s sport. Had we been pro- 
vided with fresh smelts or sardines we 
should have done better. But, as it was, 
when we picked up our float again, we 
found that the tide had turned, and 
either that or the unseen presence of 
the jewfish—for which, being ambitious, 
we tried industriously—had caused an 
unfavorable change in the fishing. We 
caught a few more whitefish and bass, 
and saw numbers of large yellowtail, 
but they refused our albacore baits. So, 
finally, when the captain drew alongside 
and we learned that the three hand- 
lines had dismally beaten the rods, we 
were more than ready to go aboard the 
yacht for dinner. 

The afternoon was spent in much the 
same way, with a faifi're of luck in the 
shape of several yellowvail and plenty 
of bass; but it was net antil after sup- 
per that the real advexture of the trip 
took place. - “This was as follows : 

Harry had rowed Beau Brummel and 
myself out to the anchorage of the 
morning, and in company with the rest 
of the party, who were near by, we had 
begun the final fishing for the day. We 
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were all late, having been slow in going 
in for supper; but we hoped for at 
least a few good yellowtails during this 
favorable last hour before dark. The 
place had been so thoroughly chummed 
that fish must be there, we reasoned ; 
and so we worked accordingly. So 
lavish had we been with the chum 
that bait was beginning to run short ; 
but when Beau Brummel got a savage 
strike and Harry quickly let go to 
avoid the two anchor-ropes, we felt 
encouraged, thinking it hac not been 
wasted. We did not need veo far, 
however. That skilled boatman gave 
one keen and suspicious glance at the 
peculiarly acting hand-line—of which 
he is a past master—as he seated him- 
self again; then drawing in his oars as 
though he scented trouble in the near 
future, he said one word resignedly, 
“Shark.” That told the story. There- 
upon Beau Brummel did not waste 
time; he drew the beauty in by main 
strength. 

Up he came, lashing the water, roll- 
ing himself in the line, snapping right 
and left— 
as ugly a 
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with shouts of derision, especially the 
doctor, but his enjoyment was short- 
lived. He had one himself in less than 
a minute. The captain closely followed 
suit, and then began a regular shark 
carnival. Every body caught sharks 
and hooked sharks, and expensive yel- 
lowtail hooks were bitten off at an 
amazing rate. I had lost four; the sun 
had set; the bait was all gone, and I 
was thoroughly disgusted. 

“Toss me that albacore head, Harry; 
I want the eye. Here’s for one more,” 
I said, “my last, and without any wire 
on my hook either.” I took the great 
eye, larger than that of an ox, and pass- 
ing the hook’s point through the cushion 
of fat at the back, I brought it out in 
the center of the cornea and dropped it 
overboard. It sank out of sight into 
the now darkening water, and as I 
paid out the necessary forty feet of line, 
I waited, expecting to see my hook 
nipped off as usual. 

The light was rapidly failing; we 
could barely see our rods. Suddenly 
my tip began to bend; then it straight- 

ened once 





seventy 
pounds of 
sandpaper 
hide, long 
fins and 
cruel teeth 
as one could 
find. Harry 
hates sharks 
and he took 
chanceswith 
this one, in 
that he did 
not wait to 
have him 
tired out. 
And how he 
did slaugh- 
ter him. He 








more.“They 
havn’t gone 
yet. Look,” 
and as I 
spoke, the 
line tight- 
ened, the 
rod curved, 
and I struck 
firm and 
strong. The 
fight wason. 

The rod- 
angler be- 
comes ac- 
customed 
tocertain 
methods 
in landing 
large fish, 





grabbed a such as 
long-hand- yellowtail, 
led knife from a boat. 
and the gaff, THE ‘‘ FLEET WING” GOING LIKE A RACEHORSE. Iwas sitting 
jerked the between the 


brute’s head out of water and upside 
down against the boat’s gunwale, and 
dodging a furious snap aimed at his 
thigh, he stabbed right and left until 
the water was red and the shark had 
ceased to struggle. 

The other boat greeted our prize 


other two, facing the stern, in my accus- 
tomed seat, a tarpaulin-covered box of 
tackle belonging to Harry. Consequent- 
ly, as soon as I had thus hooked the fish, 
from force of habit and without having 
to think at all, my rod dropped into my 
favorite position when meeting a rush : 
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butt under right thigh, right thumb on 
spool of reel, left thumb in leather 
brake-strap, and ieft knee supporting 
rod ; I was ready. 

The fish started like a shark, heavy 
and lifeless. As Harry cast off I gave 
the butt sharply ; I was convinced that 
that was what I had, and I wanted to 
bring him up immediately before he 
could cut the light fifteen-thread Cutty- 
hunk line and get my hook, But for 
all that I accomplished, I might just as 
well have tried to lift a house with my 
rod. It did wake him up somewhat, it 
is true; for the click gavea sharp snarl, 
and the rod curved for the moment, 
until the tip was almost under water. 

“ What have you got there, anyhow?” 
called the captain. “A big shark, I 
think,” replied Harry. “And he’ll cut 
the line in less than a minute,” I added, 
But I was wrong; the line continued 
to hold, much to our surprise, and, of 
course, I was going to fight him just as 
long as it did. 

“ Play him gently,” suggested Harry. 
“We must get him away from here.” 
The harbor was much too small for any- 
thing like this; the yacht’s anchor- 
chain too dangerously near; the kelp 
too easy of access. We wanted open 
water, even if we could not have light. 
For indeed, by now, the darkness was 
upon us; I was managing the fish sim- 
ply by knowing my rod and by “feel.” 
We therefore began coaxing him out 
toward the open, and he seemed not 
unwilling to go. I was beginning to 
understand, too, that if this were a shark, 
it was most emphatically a large one, 
and foul-hooked probably, or the line 
certainly would have gone long since. 

“ Now give it to him,” cried Harry at 
length, when we were well out of the 
harbor; “let’s see what he is; wake 
him up!” And I did. 

On my reel, finest and most powerful 
of multipliers, I carried a thousand feet 
of line ; my striped-bass rod was a mar- 
vel of pliant strength; in a word, my 
tackle was of the best, and yet I needed 
every one of these advantages in the 
contest which now ensued. There is as 
much difference in individual fish as 
there is in men; they do not all fight 
equally well. But this fellow, a profes- 
sional pugilist without doubt, easily out- 
classed all the members of his tribe that 
I myself have conquered, or that I have 
seen others conquer ; he was terrific. 


Thus far he had been more or iess 
passive, merely swimming slowly out to 
sea as we desired him to do. But when 
I brought the pressure to bear on him— 
Heavens, what next! The reel gave a 
loud, pulsating scream, shrill and con- 
tinuous ; the good rod buckled until the 
very varnish must have cracked as I 
gave him the full power of the arc; and 
the line melted from under my thumbs 
as if it were never going tostop. I had 
awakened him. From that time on, it 
was a continual give and take. He 
seemedto*have the strength of a bull 
anti the disposition of ademon. If by 
nice management we succeeded in re- 
trieving a hundred feet of line, the reel 
shrieked immediately, he was off like a 
shot, and that and three hundred feet 
more probably had to be patiently gath- 
ered in. And how dark it was, too, Yet 
Harry was readiness itself at the oars. 
The boat seemed instinct with life, and 
turned, or went ahead, or backed as the 
case demanded; how he did it I don’t 
know, for I myself could see little or 
nothing. 

Beau Brummel, vastly interested and 
very patient, had cheered me with kindly 
words of encouragement from time to 
time; and now he raised his voice in a 
loud shout, “A lantern! Bring us a 
lantern!” From somewhere, a long 
way off in the darkness, came a faint 
reply, “Allright. We are coming.” 

This was good news. Since the line 
had held so well thus far, I began to 
have some faint hopes of killing this 
strong creature, whatever he might 
prove to be. Therefore, when that 

“bright spark of hope” drew nearer, 
and the two boats began to exchange 
greetings, I felt decidedly encouraged. 
They ran alongside of us for an instant 
and Harry stood up and passed back 
the lantern—trulya dim affair but never- 
theless a /ight—to Beau Brummel. My 
eyes were completely dazzled, as is 
always the result under such circum- 
stances, and for a little the lantern’s 
rays confused me beyond measure. 

In that same short interval, my game 
antagonist hastened to make one of his 
peculiarly erratic rushes. Away like 
lightning he went for a few yards on 
the port side, then stopped, turned, shot 
toward the surface, and going with equal 
speed, passed under us to starboard. By 
a great effort I kept a tight line through- 
out; but therein lay the danger. Harry 

















had not yet regained his oars ; therefore 
the boat was not under control. In a 
second the powerful fish had my rod at 
a perilous angle. “ Down with your 
head!”’ I shouted. Almost before I 
knew it, I was on my feet, my right 
thumb controlling the spool of the reel, 
the rod-point deep in the water, and the 
butt pointing up; I had taken a step 
forward, kneeled on the vacant seat— 
for Beau Brummel with ready prompt- 
ness had anticipated my movement and 
was out of the way—the rod had been 
passed around the stern, and the reel 
was singing merrily as the brave fighter 
began another hundred yard run. 

And so the battle went on without 
pause. Tireless as ever, that great fish 
took us farther and farther up the coast 
and more and more out to sea. The 
nearly full moon rose from behind a 
stormy bank of clouds and, thanks to 
her, but more especially to my com- 
rade in the stern—who shall forever 
have my gratitude—I could now man- 
age the fish better than formerly. The 
lantern, held behind a large straw hat, 
showed me my rod-tip without blinding 
my eyes, and this, too, during the re- 
mainder of that long fight. 

Presently a rapid change in our sur- 
roundings began to threaten us. Here- 
tofore the ocean had been calm, and the 
gentle, long swells had caused us neither 
discomfort nor anxiety. But now a 
quick puff of air fanned our cheeks and 
set the lantern-flame to quivering. 
Again it came, and in a momentary lull 
when the reel was silent, we heard the 
far-off murmur of water as the rushing 
wind swept over it. 

“T dont like this,” said Harry. 
“ We're going to have a ‘woolly,’ sure. 
They usually blow from that direction.” 

These winds, sudden and strong, beat 
the water into wool-white foam ; hence 
their name. In this instance the waves 
rose like magic. In five minutes we 
were ina bad plight. The Ofter, most 
seaworthy of boats, would ordinarily 
have ridden easily. But she was now 
well laden, and more than that, we were 
fighting a large fish. Consequently, as 
we turned this way and that in our en- 
deavors to follow the brute, we were 
more or less at the mercy of the waves. 
The water came in by the bucketful ; 
we hegan to be in danger. 

“Harry,” I said at length, and I think 
my voice broke a little, for this seemed 
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bitterly hard after all our long struggle, 
“it’sno use. We've got to cut him.” 

“Not yet. I can keep her going a 
little while longer. The wind will help 
us, too, if you can ov/y turn him. Fight 
him!” And at. him I went anew, 
while the waves splashed over my 
knees and the boat pitched and rolled. 
It required the nicest handling of the 
rod not to get a dead strain somewhere 
and part the tackle. But by the most 
careful management, by keeping my 
left foot like a ready spring to raise or 
depress the knee that supported the rod, 
I averted disaster frequently and even 
forced the fighting somewhat. More 
than that, the creature was turned at 
last; and now he began to swim more 
slowly, with occasional furious, short 
rushes, in the direction in which we 
supposed the yacht to lie. 

We gladly followed, far more at our 
ease, since we were not running before 
the wind; but not fora moment did I 
cease to worry and tire our game. And 
thus for a mile and a half he went, 
traveling quickly, the moon illumi- 
nating the tumbling wave-crests, and 
faintly outlining the cliffs ashore, by 
which we marked our progress. 

“The harbor is our only chance,” 
said Harry, after a long silence. “ We've 
got to have still water to gaff that fel- 


low. I don’t know what you've got, 
anyhow. It’s not a shark, that is cer- 
tain.” 


“Does he give up any?” inquired 
Beau Brummel. 

We had arrived opposite the entrance 
to the harbor; that was indicated by 
the yacht’s lantern, more than a quarter 
of a mile away. Could we make it? 
“Yes, he is nearly dead,’ I answered. 
“Turn, Harry; let’s try to make the 
harbor.” The boat swung round ; im- 
mediately we were broadside to the 
waves once more. We were in trouble 
again. 

The fish had lately become an almost 
lifeless weight, and his strength seemed 
just sufficient to keep him a few feet 
beneath the surface and out of sight 
of our straining eyes. Now it became 
doubly a matter of patience and skill 
to bring him along. The rod, tested, 
could, at the outside, pull only four 
pounds and a quarter; this I knew. 
Therefore, the effort necessary to stead- 
ily draw him through that rough wa- 
ter, while the waves rolled and tossed 
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us from side to side, was trying in the 
extreme to both nerve and muscle. 

Many times Harry had to pause, or 
even back up, so that I could recover 
the line which the mere inertia of that 
heavy body and the lurching of the 
boat had caused to be jerked from the 
reel. Those were twenty very long 
minutes. But, finally, a welcoming 
hail from the other boat—which had 
left us because of the storm—told us 
that we were drawing near to the great 
kelp raft protecting the anchorage. 

I was glad beyond expression. A few 
minutes later, too, they cheered us 
heartily as we left the rough water be- 
hind and entered the harbor. There- 
upon, a kindly impulse turned them 
into efficient pilots. They located the 
possible danger on every side of us. It 
was, “Keep to the left, Harry; here’s 
a bunch of floating kelp;” or, “Look 
out for the yacht’s anchor-chain over 
there ;” and a dozen more suggestions, 
with queries as to what we thought we 
had. Harry said little ; he was anxious. 
He was keeping mid-channel, between 
the yacht on one side and the kelp 
on the other, and slowly directing our 
course toward the very heart of the lit- 
tle bight. Here was a fine sand bottom, 
well removed from any kelp—an ideal 
place in which to boat a big fish. 

All seemed to be going well. The 
two lanterns—the one steady and half 
hidden behind the hat, the other rest- 
lessly swinging now here, now there, as 
the doctor alternately tried to help us 
find our way, or sought to satisfy his 
curiosity—filled the little inclosure with 
the weird shadows of men, of boats, and 
of the yacht. Here nature was at peace; 
without sounded the roar of the wind 
and the dashing of the waves which we 
had so recently endured and which we 
had now escaped. Nearer and nearer 
we came. The water began to grow 
shallower. The excitement became in- 
tense. Now our curiosity was to be 
satisfied. 

For three hours and thirty-four min- 
utes had we given battle to this creat- 
ure that we had never seen. During all 
that time the line, cutting down into 
that black water to meet the mystery 
there, had constantly kept the rod in a 
beautiful arc. At last he appeared to 
be exhausted. Momentarily, we ex- 
pected to see him rise tothe top. Harry, 
with spear at hand, watched for an 





opportunity, ready to drop his oars 
and strike. The lanterns searched the 
waters to find him. 

Suddenly he appeared to awaken, to 
realize his danger. It was a final effort, 
truly, but we could not know it. Part 
of his old-time viciousness returned to 
him, Straight for the kelp he dashed, 
and my heart was in my mouth. as by 
an extreme effort I finally checked him, 
not ten feet from his goal. He paused, 
swung round, and this time he was 
away toward the yacht. I felt disheart- 
ened. I was desperate. How long was 
this to continue? Were we going to 
lose him here at the very last? Was all 
this work to count for nothing? 

In a flash came a mental picture of 
the anchor-chain and its fatal possibili- 
ties. I was nearly worn out myself, 
nearly fainting with the fatigue of a 
long day and an exhausting fight; 
every nerve was trembling. Ina last 
effort I pressed down hard on the sole- 
leather brake, stopping the reel entirely, 
surged back on the rod, and gave him 
the butt. For a fraction of a second he 
went on ; then paused, wavered, turned, 
and as the grayish-white oval of a broad 
belly suddenly rolled above the surface, 
together we all exclaimed, “ Why, it’s a 
jewfish!” The fight was over. 

“ And he’s the gamest jewfish, too, I 
have ever heard of, and I’ve seen a lot 
of them,” cried the captain a moment 
later from the deck of the yacht, as 
Harry made certain ot the now dying 
gladiator by using his spear. “Get a 
rope through his gills and we'll hoist 
him right aboard. How far did he take 
you, anyhow, Harry?” “Four miles 
and over.” “A great fighter, truly.” 
“Look,” said Harry, taking my hook 
from a well-worn hole in the jaw of the 
fish, “he couldn’t reach the line to fray 
it through in that position.” 

And then, congratulation and kindly 
comment from everyone. As for my- 
self, I had little to say. It was past 
midnight ; my rod had become a weari- 
ness to sorely aching fingers ; I was too 
tired to even pull-off my completely 
worn-out thumb-stall—but I was happy. 
I had taken, in fair fight, a very game 
if moderaté-sized jewfish—he weighed 
two hundred pounds twenty-four hours 
later ; [had had magnificent sport ; and, 
best of all, I had earned honestly and 
fairly the record of the Pacific coast for 
the largest rod-killed fish. 
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THE END OF A THREE-HOUR’S FIGHT. 























‘““THEY GAVE THE CYCLES INTO THE CHARGE OF A COULAGER AND STARTED.” ( f. 268.) 


FRANKIE’S 


IS overcoat was buttoned up close 
to his chin for warmth, although, 
with a man’s regard for appear- 
ances, he had scorned to turn the 

coat-collar up. He had smoked on 
thoughtfully for an hour, if not more, 
and had stared the landscape about him 
out of countenance, when his good 
natyre and his blood began to feel the 
congealing effects of the atmosphere, 
and finally he turned to his friend with 
a quizzical light in his eyes. 

The young man sat upon the stump 
of a tree, his legs crossed and his sketch- 
book supported upon his knee. His 
nose and eyes were touched with the 
carmine hue of a chilly day, and his 
fingers held his pencil clumsily. 

Andsley looked up from his work, as 
he detected a restless movement upon 
the part of his long-suffering friend. 

“Just a second, now, Jim,” he said 
hurriedly; “ I’ve only a line or two more. 
I know all that you have in your mind 
to say, but just keep it there, for I’m 
getting on finely. By George! If I 
only had my colors with me. Just look 
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at that faded, dull red in those leaves 
against the gray of that stone wall! It’s 
perfect.” And he tried to change the 
expression of his frozen visage into one 
of artistic enthusiasm. “A pity you 
can’t see these things, old man—and you 
an author——” 

“ And an impecunious one, my dear 
fellow; don’t forget to add that,’ and 
Curtis laughed, a trifle bitterly. “An 
author with a fat bank-account can 
always rave over rural landscapes in 
winter, be they ever so dull and gloomy. 
The contrast between his mood and nat- 
ure’s can be so readily done in high 
colors, you see.” 

“Yes, while yours can 

“Be done in black and white, allow- 
ing the imagination fine play.” 

“Why don’t you keep your thoughts 
on your book and forget the cold ?” 

“That’s just what I have done, but 
instead of forgetting the cold it has 
served to bring the fact of my low tem- 
perature more forcibly to my mind; 
for,as you know, my manuscript lies 
upon my table in my room, by a fine 
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coal fire that burns warmly in my grate. 
They say that before death by freezing 
takes place one has strange visions of 
warmth and comfort, and I feel that my 
end must be near because for the last 
hour I have had the sweetest dreams of 
my slippers warming on my hearth, and 
my smoking-jacket——”’ 

“Well, for heaven’s sake let us go, 
then, if you are as bad off as that ;” and 
Andsley laid down his pencil with ill- 
concealed impatience. “If ever I take 
you out in the woods * 

“May yon purling brook be less 
tongue-tied than it is at present, say I. 
But seriously, Mark, I saw you shiver 
not three minutes ago,” 

Andsley shut up his sketch-book and, 
as Curtis picked up his cycle, replied : 

“Oh, yes, of course you saw me 
shiver—of course. And of course you 
saw an avalanche of snow fall off the 
roof of Miss Adams’s house and bury 
the village out of sight. I know your 
imagination.” 

“That’s more than I do, for I must 
confess to not having recognized it in 
the selection you have just 

“Who's that coming?” Andsley in- 
terrupted, looking up suddenly at the 
sound of carriage-wheels. 

“T don’t know,” said Curtis, narrow- 
ing his eyes to inspect the approaching 
vehicle; “* they are too far off to see.” 

“Tt’s Miss Adams and her friend, Miss 
Harcourt,” Andsley announced, finally. 
A conscious look had come into his face. 
“T wonder where they are going,” he 
added, under his breath; but Curtis 
had already taken to his wheel and was 








mounted, a fact of which his friend 
became suddenly aware. 
“Hold on,” he called after him; 


” 


“where are you going? 
“ Home,” was the brief reply. 
“Well, say—hang it all, Jim, can’t 

you wait a moment? I want to speak 

to the ladies.” 

“ Am I, then, to continue my role of 
landscape-gazer while you hold sweet 
conversein the road? Not much. Adieu, 
sweet Marcus.” 

* But, say—you won’t be so infernally 
rude ; they are beckoning to us.” 

“Oh,” and Jim turned reluctantly and 
slowly retraced his way. Andsley was 
already beside the carriage. 

“You were running away,” said Miss 
Adams, severely, as he returned their 
greeting. “I saw you.” 
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“He was,” said Andsley, mercilessly, 
his admiring eyes on the sparkling face 
of the young heiress. “I can prove it.” 

“T have the evidence of my own eyes, 
thank you, Mark ; that is proof enough. 
Why did you do it, Mr. Curtis ?” 

“Instinct, I fancy,” he replied, unveil- 
ing the truth with a boldness that al- 
most took her breath away. She glanced 
at his face hurriedly, but was baffled by 
the satirical expression she saw upon it. 
What did he mean—what did he expect 
her to understand? Not that he wished 
her to feel flattered—far from it ; so far, 
indeed, that the very absence of all 
flattery left a little sick feeling about 
her heart. She met it lightly, however, 
and so quickly that Curtis never sus- 
pected the real effect his words had had. 

“Instincts make cowards of us all,” 
she misquoted, gayly. “I believe that 
you've had a generous dose of Mark, 
too, and were taking advantage of our 
arrival to make your escape from him.” 

“T had hoped to have kept the sad 
truth from him a little longer,” Curtis 
said, relieved to find that she had mis- 
understood his impulsive words, ‘ but 
since you have decreed it otherwise P 

“You'll lift his corpse into the car- 
riage and Ict us take you back to civili- 
zation ?” 

“Tf Miss Harcourt will permit me to 
sit here beside her on the back seat. 
You know my nervous dread of horses,” 
he said, with a comical mimicry of a 
lady in town whom they all knew well. 
This arrangement suited Andsley to 
perfection, and Miss Harcourt was grave- 
ly pleased. Miss Adams immediately 
gave her attention to the spirited animal 
she was driving. They gave the cycles 
into the charge of a cottager and started. 

It was a bleak, chill day in midwinter. 
No snow had fallen for weeks, and the 
surrounding country presented an ap- 
pearance of soft-tinted graysand browns, 
with occasional unexpected vivid spots 
of almost summer greenness showing in 
the open. 

“Are you doing any special work now, 
Mark?” Miss Adams asked Andsley, 
after a short silence between them, 
proudly determined not to care that 
none of the conversation going on on 
the back seat was addressed to her. 

“Nothing very special,” Andsley re- 
plied, flushing with pleasure at her un- 
usual interest in his work ; “a few small 
sketches. Would you care to come down 
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to the studio some day this week and 
look them over?” he asked, eagerly. 

“Why, yes, thank you; I think it 
would be very nice.” Her quick ear 
had caught a few words from Curtis and 
she had answered abstractedly. Going 
away? Curtis going away, and next 
week! Could it be possible, and she not 
to have heard a word about it? She 
turned back to her companion with an 
effort. “ You are very kind, Mark,” she 
said, slowly ; “both Madge and mamma 
will enjoy coming as well. How—how 
long does Mr. Curtis expect to be with 
you?” 

“T don’t know, I’m sure,” Andsley an- 
swered, rather sullenly. “He has some 
wild idea of going next week, but I will 
not let him off. I need him very much 
at present, and he can’t leave.” 

“Do you?” she asked, wonderingly, 
looking up into his face with a silent 
appeal for more information concerning 
his friend; but Andsley grew jealous 
and obstinate, and closed like a clam 
upon the subject, and she was forced to 
let it drop through fear of his discovery 
of that secret in her heart. Both re- 
lapsed into silence. 

“So your book zs getting on finely?” 
Miss Harcourt was asking Curtis, in an 
interested voice. She was an aspirant in 
the same line herself, and they had had 
many congenial talks upon the subject. 
Frankie Adams had been too proud to 
inquire into the real cause of the inter- 
est between them in the weeks past, and 
in her sore little heart had attributed 
it to something entirely different. 

“Yes,” Curtis replied; “I shall have 
finished it in a week.” 

“ Andthen High Ridge will know you 
no more,” Miss Adams said, boldly, half 
turning her head in his direction. 

“In the words of the raven, ‘ Never- 
more,’ I fear,” he said lightly, and would 
not even glance at the pure profile 
turned toward him. 

“You are not very flattering to us,” 
she continued with a pout; “we have 
tried to make High Ridge attractive to 
you, Mr, Curtis.” 

“ And have succeeded far beyond your 
highest hopes,” he responded with cold 
courtesy. She felt rebuffed, and when, 
with a decided change of manner, Curtis 
turned to Miss Harcourt and said, de- 
liberately, “I feel that I owe a great 
deal of the pleasure I have found in 
High Ridge to you, Miss Harcourt ; your 
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kindness and sympathy in my work have 
been most encouraging to me,” she felt 
even hurt. 

A flush of pleasure spread over Madge 
Harcourt’s dark face. ‘ You are very 
kind to say so,” she said, gently, and 
never dreamed of the wound she had 
inflicted upon her sensitive friend, 
“Frankie,” who sat up very straight 
and tall during the rest of the drive 
and devoted herself to Mark, at which 
that young man immediately took heart 
of grace and his spirits rose with a 
bound. His livelinesssoon infected them 
all and changed the tenor of the conver- 
sation into gay generalities. Curtis be- 
came brilliant and talkative, and his 
remarks kept them stirred up and rest- 
ive—a way he had of doing when it so 
pleased him to exert himself. 

Yet, for all that, and perhaps even 
because of it, his strange and fasci- 
nating personality had never been 
more in evidence. He was a delight- 
ful, bewildering companion — witty 
and charming, though perhaps some- 
times nearly rude. The cold reserve 
of manner he invariably assumed in 
his relations with Frances Adams had 
placed between them a bridge of con- 
ventionalities across which their chaff- 
ing of each other had been their only 
approach to anything like intimacy. 

The strangeness of his bearing toward 
her had first puzzled, then wounded 
her, and finally been the cause of mak- 
ing her become very deeply interested 
in him. It never entered the corner 
of her brain to suspect that, despite his 
avoidance of her, 


‘In her face and mien 
The soul’s pure brightness he beheld without 
a veil between,” 


and fled from that sweet vision in 
terror, because of those five, cold, im- 
passable millions that hung between his 
poverty—and her. 

“Where shall I put you down, Mr. 
Curtis ?"’ she asked as they entered the 
town. 

“You mean ‘when’?” he inquired, 
with a laugh. 

“No,” she replied, shaking her head; 
“to attempt ¢/at would indeed be a 
herculean feat. Shall I take you to 
the post-office? We are going there. 
I like to drive down after the mail my- 
self, for then I am sure to get all that is 
due me. Here we are.” 
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“And how much is due you, may I 
ask?” Curtis inquired as he got down 
and stood beside her, while Andsley 
and Miss Harcourt went in for the mail. 

“T don’t know,” she said, suddenly 
unable to meet that swift, keen glance 
he had turned upon her. “ Does a 
woman ever acknowledge limitations 
in anything, Mr. Curtis?” 

“Perhaps not,” he replied, caustic- 
ally, “and it would indeed be a bold 
man who would dare to make them 
for her, if she did not make them.” 

She drew back a little, and from some 
hidden thought an expression of pain 
shot across her sensitive face. He saw 
it and wondered. But the next instant 
she had bent forward again, and looked 
straight down into his face with her clear 
eyes. “Tell me,” she said in a low, im- 
pulsive tone, “ is it woman in the singu- 
lar or in the abstract for whom all your 
bitterness is intended?” 

He started and looked at her in si- 
lence. 
surprise—“ so bitterthat you have no- 
ticed it, and—perhaps—even felt it ?” 

The color rushed over her face. 
“Yes,” she said, and her voice broke a 
little ; then she tried to laugh it off. 
“Oh, it was only that I wanted to know 
whether I was expected to bear the 
sting of your arrows for my sex or— 
myself. I am searching for heroism, 
you see.” 

But the effect of her words upon him 
astonished her. He did not take them 
lightly. His lean, dark face softened, 
and she turned away in some confusion 
from the look of rare gentleness that 
had come into his eyes. 

“T hope that you will pardon me,” he 
said, slowly, and, as she thought, with 
an effort. “I have a harsh way of 
speaking at times, I fear, but so far 
from feeling bitterly toward your sex 
or—you, I have the highest respect and 
—and—reverence for both.” 

“Thank you,” she said, composedly, 
but her heart was crying aloud, “ Oh, my 
love, my love, and nothing more for— 
me ?” 

“You believe me?” he persisted, 
watching her intently. He laid his 
hand upon the low arm of the carriage- 
seat and his fingers just touched the fur 
of her coat. : 

“Yes,” she said, quietly, “I do.” But 
she seemed absorbed in the approach of 
a trolley-car. “I hope that you may 
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‘“ Am Iso bitter?” he asked in ° 





find it possible to call upon us before 
you leave High Ridge,” she added, 
with gentle formality. ‘Father would 
be glad to see you before you go. 
Could you come, say, Wednesday night ?” 

“Thank you, yes; I would be most 
happy. I wish you had not made that 
admission so reluctantly,” he said, hur- 
riedly, as Miss Harcourt and Andsley 
appeared at the door of the post-office, 
“it still implies a doubt.” 

“Does it? But why are you so fear- 
ful that a doubt may remain?” she 
asked, indifferently, her eyes still upon 
the car. That very indifference in her 
tone brought him quickly to his senses, 
and the old spirit of mockery returned. 

“Vanity, I presume,” he said, coolly. 
“ What man cares to travel under false 
colors? Not I, certainly.” 

“Oh,” she said, and gathered the 
reins firmly as the car went hissing by; 
“TI might have known ¢hat. Steady, 
Don, steady. Wait a moment, Madge, 
until I quiet him. There, now, scramble 
in before he bolts. Any letters for me ?” 

“ Heaps.” 

“Oh,” she said, with a comical sigh of 
dismay, “what an awful lot of my time 
it is going to take to answer them. 
Well, good-bye, gentlemen; the sooner I 
begin, the sooner it will be over.” 

“Thank you so much for putting up 
with me, Miss Adams,” Curtis said, as 
the two men raised their hats. 

“And you for putting me—down,” 
and she flashed a bright glance at him, 
as Don, living up to her expectations, 
suddenly bolted, carrying them at a 
breakneck speed up the avenue. The 
horsemanship of Frankie Adams was 
too well-established a fact for any great 
fear of its consequences. 

“A fine girl,” said Andsley, in the 
tone of easy assurance that always net- 
tled his friend when it was used in con- 
nection with Miss Adams. “ A mighty 
fine woman and a tearing beauty be- 
sides.” 

“Whom do you mean?” asked Curtis, 
with provoking indifference. He was 
gazing absently into the store windows 
they passed. “ Miss Harcourt?” 

“You know well enough whom I. 
mean,” Andsley replied, removing from 
his lips the cigar he had just lighted, to 
give emphasis to his words. ‘“ What a 


confounded old duffer you are, Jim!” 
“T don’t see why,” —lazily,—* simply 
because I mentioned Miss Harcourt’s 


























name, I should be so considered, my 
dear fellow ?” 

“It's your everlasting shifting around 
subjects,” his friend said, trying to con- 
trol his inflammable temper, but speak- 
ing with a jerky irritation. “ No living 
mortal can pin you down to giving a di- 
rect opinion on any subject unless you 
choose to express it. It makes me so 
infernally mad that I could cheerfully 
punch a hole clean through you and 
pay for your funeral afterward.” 

Curtis made no reply; in fact, it is 
to be doubted that he even heard him; 
for, despite his indifferent bearing, his 
heart would persist in thrilling with the 
memory of that sweet, appealing glance 
she had bent upon him from the car- 
riage. He was trying to thrust it down 
where it belonged with the repetition of 
a text he had taught himself in the 
early days of his acquaintance with her. 
It ran as follows : 

* James Nelson Curtis, you are a poor, 
struggling beggar of an author, but an 
honorable one; and that lovely, true- 
hearted girl is the one thing needful to 
bring the Garden of Eden into the howl- 
ing wilderness of your life; but if you 
so much as lift the corner of your eye 
to the thought of winning her, you can 
consider yourself too contemptible to 
encounter your own reflection in the 
mirror.” Then he would add, with a 
groan that had something sad in its very 
humor: “Only five millions between 
you, and yet an equal chance with every 
true American to be President!” 

Meanwhile the two girls turned home- 
ward. “A slight, insignificant man, poor 
and proud,” had been the inward com- 
ment of Miss Adams as they left him; 
“but oh, how amazed dear father would 
be if he suspected how great and noble 
he seems to me!” And the smile that 
was her greatest charm quivered for an 
instant in the sadness and disappoint- 
ment about her sweet mouth. 

“A charming man and a thorough 
gentleman, isn’t he?” Miss Harcourt 
had said,enthusiastically. “He’s awfully 
trying at times, to be sure, but, do you 
know, I never met a man like him.” 
(“Nor have I,” had been the quick re- 
sponse in the sad heart next to her.) 
“Tt would be simply impossible to dis- 
like him if one tried to do so, and yet 
I always have the feeling, when with 
him, that we do not know him at all. 
He seems so unget-at-able.”’ 
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“T know,” her companion said, quietly. 
“He is certainly the most reserved and 
proud man I have ever met. He puz- 
zles and bewilders me. Does he not 
strike you as having great latent force 
of character?” 

“Yes, he does,” Miss Harcourt replied. 
“T thought so the first time I met him. 
And more than that, I believe that he 
would sacrifice himself and others to 
that pride of his. I xever saw such a 
proud fellow !” 

Frances Adams stared soberly at the 
horse's ears. “I believe you are right, 
Madge,” she said in a low tone, and 
something in her voice or manner made 
her friend glance quickly at her. 

“What is it, dear?” she asked, softly. 

“Oh, nothing much,” and Frances 
turned a laughing face to her, but with 
tears in her brown eyes. “I was only 
thinking what terrible disadvantages 
there are in being wealthy. Have you 
ever realized it, Madgie?” 

“T never realized—anything,” Madge 
said, in a soft, shocked voice, as a light 
broke in upon her. “Dear heart, I 
never knew,” she repeated, remorse- 
fully, and laid her hand tenderly upon 
the small firm one grasping the reins. 
But Frankie shook her off gayly. 

“Now don’t pet me, there’s a dear,” 
she broke out with an attempt at her 
usual bright self, “or else I'll boo-hoo 
right out here before all these staring 
pedestrians. Do you think that 4e sus- 
pects anything?” 

“T can’t say, but I doubt it. I have 
not seen matters in this light before.” 

“Of course not. I'd forgotten for a 
moment. He’s a terribly hard man to 
woo,” she added with an arch glance up 
into the earnest eyes watching her; but 
something behind the mirth in that 
glance went straight to the heart of 
Madge. “Or else it may be that lama 
most stupid bungler at it. I can now 
sympathize with those poor deluded 
ones who have chased the rainbow and 
fallen exhausted upon the first mountain. 
He seemed so near at—first.” 

Miss Harcourt was appalled at the 
suffering her friend’s revelation had 
exposed. She stared into the woods 
through which they were then passing, 
in silence. Suddenly her face lighted up. 

“JT want to tell*you something,” she 
said, eagerly. 

“Well, say on,” Frankie said, turning 
her face expectantly as they leaned 
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back in the carriage. “ Your face speaks 
volumes.” 

“ And I think volumes. Frankie, dear, 
don’t think me impertinent, but I be- 
lieve that /e cares for you.” 

“Why?” she asked, in a low voice, 
and began switching the trees as they 
passed. 

“Wholly and solely because of his 
treatment of you.” 

“Oh, Madge!” 

“T mean it, dear. Iam quite serious.” 

“Do you infer it from the cold civility 
of his bearing toward me? If so, that 
is a poor standpoint from which to 
judge love, Madge, dear, although I 
thank you just as much for trying to 
pour the oil of comfort upon my poor 
little wounded feelings,” and she tried 
to laugh. 

“Well, you may laugh if you like,” 
Miss Harcourt persisted, “ but the more 
I think of it the more positive I become. 


I believe he is afraid of your money; _ 


yes, I really do. He is poor and proud, 
and is afraid of himself as well. There, 
I am just positive I’ve hit upon the 
truth. I see now what you mean by 
the disadvantages of wealth. He may 
never speak to you while he is poor, 
but just wait,” she added, her dark face 
all aglow, “and see if I am not right.” 
“Wait?” echoed poor Frances, “and 
Mark told me that when he left here he 
was going abroad for, oh, ever so long! 
No,” she added, desperately, “I cannot 
wait—not for long, anyway. Despise 
me if you will—if you dare—but I must 
know something definite before he goes. 
I—I am staking everything upon that 
last call of his up here. I want you to 
help me. I want you to keep the family 
away, and any chance visitor who may 
call, for I want to have him all to my- 
self that last evening—perhaps (gloom- 
ily) the last time I may ever see him. 
Oh, my hateful, hateful, hateful money!” 
Madge heard a sob and then Frankie 
pulled herself together with an effort. 
“ What a goose you must t ink me,” 
she said, bravely shaking off her de- 
pression. “But I’m going to be good 
now; see if Iam not. A truce to men 
and their wicked, hard hearts ; I will not 
let them make me sad. Madgie,” she 
added, archly, “ you'll not think badly of 
_me for making a scene, will you?” 
“T’ll think nothing but what is best 
and highest of you always, Frank, dear,” 
her friend replied with tremulous ten- 
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derness ; “there never was a girl so dear 
and sweet as you.” 

“Excepting yourself; O, bat!” and 
with that rare, impulsive grace of hers 
the girl lifted her friend’s hand gently 
to her lips. 


* * * * * 


At the first opportunity Curtis had 
shaken himself free from his companion 
and retired to his own room. Once 
warmed and fed, he sat down before 
his fire and took up some sheets of his 
manuscript for reviewing, but the words 
danced before his eyes. He found him- 
self again and again referring to that 
last scene with Frances Adams—how 
she had looked, the tones of her voice, 
and the hesitating words that had made 
such an impression upon him. 

Why dad they made such an impres- 
sion upon him? Had she cared—had 
his bitterness wounded her? Was it 
possible that she wished him to be less 
brusque in his manner toward her—that 
it mattered whether he was kind or— 
pshaw! he was growing daily more and 
more like Andsley in his atrocious con- 
ceit. It was a good thing he was going 
away so soon—a mighty good thing, in- 
deed; for the Lord only knew how much 
longer he would be able to keep up this 
farce of indifference to her. 

He was alarmed, as he recalled the 
circumstance, to find how nea.ly he had 
betrayed himself that morning. She 
had seemed so near to him, so gracious 
and pleading and winning, with the 
light on her bonny face and on the stray 
threads of golden hair peeping out from 
the brim of her dark hat. He had had 
nothing to remind him of those millions 
either, and for those few thrilling mo- 
ments they two had seemed alone in the 
world and—together. He rose and 
paced the floor distractedly. He must 
get away, and promptly at that. He 
must fly before the flood of his great 
love broke all bounds and swept him off 
his feet. He must go while his self- 
respect was still his own to hug to his 
proud soul and find what satisfaction he 
could in exchange for a happiness he 
dared not permit himself to dwell upon. 
He regained control of himself and gave 
no outward sign of that inward tumult 
as Mark, having knocked, admitted him- 
self without the formality of awaiting 
his usual “ Come in.” 

“You were so quiet I thought you 

















were asleep,”’ he explained. “ I knocked 
twice.” 

“Oh, did you? I am not usually a 
noisy person, but I was not asleep. Will 
you have a chair ?” and he drew one for- 
ward for his caller. His presence, never 
very soothing to Curtis, fretted him to 
the verge of distraction at the moment. 
He felt desperate'y like getting up and 
kicking him out of the room, but Ands- 
ley hz 1d seated himself complacently. 
He was one of those men who can never 
imagine themselves undesirable com- 
pany at any time. 

“T want to talk with you,” he began, 
as they lighted their pipes and drew up 
their chairs before the fire. His host 
sighed. He hada suspicion that he was 
about to undergo a confession. His 
liking for his companion was, like the 
railroad tickets, “ subject to changes.” 

“Well,” said he, calmly regarding 
him, “ what is it?” 

“ Well, the fact is I want your advice, 
old man.” 

“So? Then fire away, sweet Marcus, 
I am all ears; as the donkey said when 
he caught his reflection in the brook for 
the first time.” 








“Well, er—er—the fact is, er—you 
know—er “4 
“By George! of course I do,” broke 


out Curtis, impatiently; “ why in thunder 
do youtry totell me? I thought you 
said you wanted totalk to me. Why 
do you sit there babbling like a two-year- 
old infant and then expect me to inter- 
pret it into something that requires the 
advice of a sane man?” 

“Well, see here, now, Jim, give a fel- 
low a chance, can’t you?” and he moved 
restlessly on his chair. “I do want 
your advice ; it’s about Frankie 
Adams.” 

“Oh,” and if Andsley had dashed a 
glass of cold water in his face, Curtis 
could not have cooled down more sud- 
denly. “I beg your pardon,” he said, 
apologeticz ally, “I had begun to feel that 
you had gotten admittance in here upon 
a false pretense. It’s all right, though; 
go ahead.” 

“Well, er 








er—the fact is,” he began 
afresh, “you know how I feel toward 
Frankie—what my hopes are, I mean?” 
“What fool wouldn't?” ’ said Jim, 
growing harsh and sarcastic all of a 
sudden. “I have breathed in the at- 





mosphere of your hopes for six weeks, 
so I’m more than likely to know them.” 
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“All right; if you’re going to be an 
ass I guess I can get along without your 
advice, thanks,”’and Andsley rose huffily. 
But Curtis was immediately ashamed 
of his humor and said, pacifically : 

“Tsay, Mark, don’t take any stock in 
my temper. Sit down and unburden 
yourself.” 

“ Of course I know I’m a bore,” Mark 
said as he re-seated himself, and in the 
tone of one who does not think it in the 
least and expects you to tell him so— 
which Jim immediately and good-nat- 
uredly proceeded to do, “ but I wanted 
to talk this over with you.” 

“Certainly. And you take this op- 
portunity to expatiate upon the charms 
of Miss Adams, etc. I understand your 
case perfectly, Andsley,” he added with 
suspicious politeness—a politeness which 
Mark received resentfully. 

“T am quite in earnest about this, 
Jim,” he said, feeling very much as 
though he could punch “that hole clean 
through” his friend at whatever cost to 
himself, but he proceeded with his con- 
fession, notwithstanding, winding up 
with, “So I believe I'll try my luck 
Wednesday night.” 

“Wednesday night?” P sags echoed, 
thoughtfully; “but how do you know 
that Miss Adams will be at home?” 

“T don’t know, but it’s an off night 
with her, you know, and I thought I 
might be fortunate enough to find her 
at home and—alone.” 

“Oh, it zs an off night with her, is 
it?” said Curtis, staring comprehen- 
sively into the fire. “I did not know 
that. Let me see—this is Monday. 
Well, Andsley, old fellow, you’ve been 
a loyal friend to me; you've a pretty 
fair income to back up your suit and I 
think your chances are good, so I wish 
you Godspeed.” 

“You do, Jim?” 

“Yes; why not?” But Jim did not 
look up as he spoke, and there was 
something muffled about his voice. He 
spent considerable time, too, knocking 
the ashes out of his pipe. 

“T—er—the fact is,’—Andsley had 
gotten up and was moving about the 
room fingering books, papers, anything 
in his way—“if you were not such a 
cynical old cuss, I might think 

“Yes?” 

But his companion got no further. 
He stood awkwardly by the window 
and drummed on the pane for a few 
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moments when, presently, the low, easy 
laugh of Curtis sounded. 

‘Well, upon my soul,” he said, lean- 
ing back in his chair and looking over 
his shoulder at the tall, well-built figure 
in the window, “ you do give me a pain! 
Where, in heaven’s name, did you get 
such an idea?” 

“Oh, I just got afraid; that’s all,” he 
replied, and he tried to laugh carelessly. 
‘“‘ Jealous, I suppose you’d call it, being 
a novelist, but the fact is I’ve seen 
women go down before you once too 
often in days of yore to feel too certain 
of my own position in this case. And 
it's a thing I don’t understand either,” 
he added, turning about to inspect his 
friend with renewed curiosity, “for you 
never put yourself out to please them, 
and, in fact, treat them with the most 
devilish curtness. But’—growing more 
deeply speculative—* perhaps it’s that 
very thing that does it. ‘A woman, a 
horse, and a walnut-tree, the more you 
beat them shad 

“Don’t quote that beastly thing,” 
Jim interrupted, harshly, “especially in 
connection with Miss Adams; it is an 
insult to her, or any other woman.” 

“Well, er—perhaps you are right. 
But I wasn’t thinking of Frankie at the 
time, you know.” 

“Of course not—a lapse of memory. 
But see here; now that you've freed 
your mind of the burden upon it, sup- 
pose you just pack yourself off out of 
my room and prepare your soul for 
Wednesday night. I want to write a 
note before dark.” 








Er * * * * 


“ Read that,’’ said Miss Adams, com- 
ing into her friend’s room the next day 
with a note in her hand. ‘ He excuses 
himself from coming Wednesday night 
upon the flimsiest pretext. He says 
good-bye in it, too,” and she sat down 
dejectedly on the foot of the divan upon 
which Miss Harcourt was reclining. 

“Why, you’ve given me one from Mr. 
Andsley.” 

“Havel? How stupid of me. I 
thought it was Mr. Curtis’s. Yes, here 
is—Jim’s,” and she colored a little over 
the use of that name. “You see Mr. 
Andsley zs coming up and wants to see 
me alone, and of all nights in the week 

Wednesday. Snubbing has had no 
effect upon him, stupid fellow!” 

“TI think I can explain this,” Madge 
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said, as she laid Jim’s note down: “ Mr. 
Andsley told his royal highness that he 
was coming Wednesday, and so his 
royal highness decided to leave him a 
clear field.” 

Frankie’s face brightened. 
be sure. 
every day. 


“Why, to 
I believe I grow more dull 
} How clever you are, dear.” 

“Not I. You are only a little blind, 
Frankie ; not dull. By the way,’ she 
added, as a scheme flashed through her 
fertile brain, “ weren’t we to go down to 
Mr. Andsley’sstudio to see those sketch- 
es, Thursday of this week ?” 

“ Yes, I believe so,” was the indiffer- 
ent reply, as the girl stared soberly out 
of the window back of her. 

“Did you know that he was illustrat- 
ing Mr. Curtis’s book ?” 

“No!” looking around quickly, a lit- 
tle pang of jealousy contracting her 
heart at the thought that Madge should 
have known this about him and not 
she. ‘ Who told you?” 

“Mr. Curtis, himself.” 

“Ah, yes,” sadly; “he has never 
confided anything in me. It has been 
part of hissystem of wounding me, I pre- 
sume—teaching me how little he cared 
for my interest in anything he did.” 

“T doubt it. Men of his character 
and in his present position are more apt 
to treat a woman whom they care for 
with the curtness he has shown you than 
in amore tender fashion. It’s a sort of 
boomerang with which they inflict tort- 
ure upon themselves. Heaven knows 
why, / don't.” 

“Tf I were sure that he cared for me 
I could understand why,” was the de- 
pressed reply. 

“Well, anyway,” cheerfully, “we will 
go Thursday. If Monsieur Marc has lost 
the fact of our going in the dim re- 
cesses of his noble intellect, do not 
turn anything in the light of a hint in 
upon it—we will beard the lion in his 
den—and bring him down, too,” she 
added sagely ; “ but if the fact as seen 
the light of his memory, tell him not to 
say anything to Mr. C about it, upon 
the pretense that the modesty of the 
aforesaid gentleman will recoil from 
our inspection of his brain product.” 

The face of Frances was illuminated. 
“Oh, you angel!” she cried, and in her 
joy she hugged the feet of her friend, at 
which they both laughed and then grew 
hilarious planning this new campaign. 
“ And we'll take mother along to help 




















things on, won't we?” Frank said, gayly; 
then, heartlessly, and with-a determined 
shake of her pretty head, “and I’ll very 
soon settle that stupid old Mark. He 
sha’n't come up here Wednesday night, 
I believe I almost hate him, stepping in 
this way and spoiling all my plans as he 
has. Why won't the right men fall in 
love with the right girls? Things are 
so askew in this crazy old world!” 

* * * * * 


“By thunderation, Sam!” exclaimed 
Andsley, who happened to be stand- 
ing at the front window of his studio 
that Thursday afternoon. 

“What's up?” inquired Curtis, who 
was carefully going over some of the 
illustrations for his book. 

“The Adamses’ carriage and a whole 
raft of people,” was the dazed reply. 

“ What /” came from the startled Cur- 
tis ; “let me out of this!” 

“ No, you don't,” said Andsley, making 
a dive and catching him by the collar. 
“You'll not leave me to bear it alone, 
young man, if the court knows itself. 
You'll stay here and take your medicine 
likea man. I forgot to tell you—in fact, 
I forgot it myself until this blessed 
moment—but I invited them down here 
to look over my sketches. Great Scott! 
look at this room; thicker ’n a London 
fog with tobacco-smoke,” and he made 
a dash for the windows to open them. 
“For the love of heaven don’t desert 
me, Jim!” 

“Well, shut up, anyway, can’t you? 
You're yelling like a wild Comanche 
Indian, and they must be half-way up 
the second flight by this time.” 

“ But, man alive, look at the disorder 
of this room. I wouldn’t have ser see 
it for the crown of England.” 

“T don’t need to look at it,” growled 
Jim, roused to the point of savagery by 
his position ; “I can see it with my eyes 
shut. Confound your idiotic memory !” 

“Lord! Don’t confound it worse than 
itis now. Thank God for the inspiration 
that induced me to live up three flights 
of stairs and for the advancing years of 
Mrs. G. C. Adams; I'll get something 
straight before they appear if my luck 
holds out.” : 

Curtis, his brows frowning darkly, 
was gathering up the leaves of his man- 
uscript with a hand that trembled. To 
have ser come and zow, when there was 
no possible escape for him! He set his 
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teeth hard and inwardly cursed his 
friend for a brainless fool. He was to 
have gone on the morrow without her 
knowledge of the fact or a clew to his 
address. He had, in the formal note 
that had reached her hand, planned so 
carefully his farewell to her—and in- 
cidentally to happiness. But now—— 

“Well, so you have come, after all,” 
was Andsley’s welcome. “This is aw- 
fully good of you, Mrs. Adams; I had 
almost given up hope. So glad to see 
you, Miss Harcourt. Hope you won’t 
mind the artistic litter of a studio—I 
know Frankie won't,” he went on glibly, 
inwardly thankful that the rush of cold 
air had cleared the atmosphere to a re- 
spectable degree. ‘Oh, that window— 
just shut it, Curtis, will you? I must 
have overlooked it.” He was having an 
inward laugh all to himself at the 
haughtily frozen expression upon the 
face of his friend. He knew that the 
soul of Curtis was filled with an un- 
christian longing to kick him around 
the room, and he felt wildly delighted 
at the situation. 

Meanwhile Curtis had come forward 
with the cool bearing habitual to him, 
although his slight figure was perhaps 
more erect than usual. The polished 
dignity of his manner gave him an air 
of distinction that was one of his great- 
est attractions. One felt instinctively 
that he was a gentleman. 

“ A pity he is not rich,” Mrs. Adams 
reflected, taking in these points afresh 
as he brought her a chair and devoted 
himself to her in the deferential man- 
ner he assumed toward all women of 
her age ; “I could almost love him my- 
self.” 

The girls prowled around to their 
hearts’ content. Frankie had never 
looked lovelier than she did that after- 
noon. There was a spot of red on 
either cheek and her eyes were fever- 
ishly bright, and she chatted a great 
deal. Miss Harcourt turned over one 
sketch after another, quietly enjoying 
herself and—watching her opportunity. 

They had been in the room but a few 
moments when there was a knock upon 
the door and Mrs. Peters, one of the 
leading women of the town and a per- 
sonal friend of Mrs, Adams, was ushered 
in. She was passing and couldn’t resist 
running in to see dear Mark’s sketches ; 
hoped she was not intruding, but it was 
such a fortunate meeting, etc. ; and, to 











cap the climax of her intrusion, sank 
down in the chair beside her friend, 
which Jim had politely vacated. 

Finding himself routed from his 
stronghold by the side of Mrs. Adams 
through this unexpected arrival, there 
was nothing for it but, as though it 
were the one thing on earth he longed 
to do, to join the groupin the next room. 

No one knows how it happened (no 
one, perhaps, excepting one dark- 
haired little lady), but when Frances 
looked up from the sketch she was 
studying with real interest, she found 
herself alone, with Jim Curtis stand- 
ing stiffly, silently, but courteously, by 
her side. She was so utterly amazed 
at this unexpected deliverance of the 
enemy into her hands that she lost her 
wits completely for a moment and 
stared like a stupid little owl at the 
sketch in her hand. Then, with a 
mighty effort, she gathered her scat- 
tered forces for this critical, probably 
final, encounter. 

“ How much he has improved !”’ she 
began, falteringly, lifting the sketch 
nearer to the light. “He has worked 
so faithfully and well.” 

“Yes; he has.- I was amazed, upon 
my arrival here, to see the rapid prog- 
ress he had made.” 

How cool and incisive the tones were ! 
They seemed to hold her at arm’s length, 
and she felt her courage sinking under 
their chill civility. 

“He is illustrating your book, is he 
not?” she asked, gently, praying witha 
sort of desperation for an inspiration to 
guide her in this rare opportunity. 

“Yea.” 

She turned slightly and looked up into 
his face. “I—I would have been so 
pleased had you cared to tell me some- 
thing about it in the many weeks we 
have known each other.” 

“Would you?” politely. 
very kind.” 

“ Yes, I would,” she said, almost inau- 
dibly. She was very nearly past speak- 
ing now, for the tears were crowding up 
and choking her. He seemed so far 
away and so indifferent to her, and she 
would never see him again when he left 
High Ridge ; and the precious moments 
were flying with such cruel rapidity. If 
she could only have known how fiercely 
his hands were locked behind his back 
in the struggle to hold out against her 
and uphold his pride, her heart would 
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have been less full of despair than it 
was. She turned over the sketches 
slowly, no longer able even to see them ; 
and a short silence fell upon them. 

“You are going abroad soon?” she 
asked, unsteadily. She had taken up a 
sketch to hide her face from him, but 
she had not the least idea what the sub- 
ject was. She heard only the echo of 
her own ominous words, “ going away, 
going away.”” Her eyes were brimming 
over with tears, and, as she glanced 
down, one salt drop fell from her lashes 
and dropped upon the fur of her coat, 
where it lay, glistening conspicuously. 
He saw it. 

“For God’s sake, why are you trying 
to torture me?” he asked, between his 
teeth. Her heart almost stopped beat- 
ing with the flood of wild joy that rushed 
over her at the sound of his burning 
words and that unwilling revelation of 
his soul, and it was then that an inspi- 
ration seized her. Lifting her eyes, 


_ from which she had not yet brushed the 


tears away, she looked straight up into 
his with a glance whose very sweetness 
wrung his heart. She saw his face 
change and soften. 

“Jim,” she breathed, softly, and his 
face quivered ; a light flashed into his 
eyes and then died out. He pulled 
himself sharply together. 

“Where are the others?” he said 
looking around helplessly. He seemed 
half stunned. She laid her little un- 
gloved hand on the table near his. 

“Will you not say good-bye to me 
first ?” she asked, pleadingly; “the—the 
good-bye that—that— means farewell, 
when one goes so—so—far away?” She 
felt her hand taken in a grasp of agony. 
It was some moments before he could 
speak at all. 

“To say ‘good-bye.’ God knows I 
could never find it in my soul to say it 
to you, were it not that it is the only 
honorable thing for me to do.” 

“ And if I thought that it was not?” 

“T must still do it.” 

“Will you tell me one thing, 
estly ?” 

“You.” 

“ Does your love belong to me?” 

“As my soul belongs to its Maker.” 

Her low voice faltered again. “Jim, 
you could not withhold your soul from 
Him if He demanded it, could you?”’ 

“0.” 

“Nor your love from me. 
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hon- 


So I, too, 














can demand what belongs to me, can 
I not?” He looked at her appealingly 
as he quickly comprehended her mean- 
ing. 

“Frances!” he said. But she shook 
her bright head positively. 

“ No,” she said with an unsteady smile 
on her lips. “ No use; Iam a veritable 
Shylock. I demand that thou payest 
what thou owest in flesh and blood, 
only.” 

He let her hand go, reluctantly. “I 
cannot,” he said in a low voice of pain, 
and those millions glittered before his 
shrinking sight. 

“There is no question of you can or 
you can’t. It is just plain you shall 
and you must. Oh, Jim, would you let 
your pride break my heart?” 

He stood silent, striving with himself. 
She heard the rattle of teacups from 
the adjoining room, which threatened 
invasion at any moment. - Finally she 
leaned forward toward him, her whole 
lovely womanhood shining in her win- 
some face, 

“Jim,” she said, softly, “Iam going 
to tell you something. I love you with 
my whole heart and soul. There, now, 
it is out and you know it. My life and 
happiness are bound up in you, and if 
you refuse to love me I shall go away 
and die. I know I shall, for (artfully) I 
haven't felt very well lately. I’ve had 
such queer feelings in my heart. Fa- 


A BICYCLE 


ONSTRUCTED of wood, rubber, 

( and steel ; the combined weight 
of all the materials approximate- 

ly twenty meager pounds; the 
machine itself popular ; a comparatively 
new and actually vast industry created 
and benefited by a constantly increasing 
demand ; with competition springing up 
on every side and throwing upon the 
market its new supplies—with these 
conditions fully demonstrated and ob- 
served, there is a persistent inquiry com- 
ing from the public to the ears of every 
manufacturer and dealer: ‘“ Why are 
not good bicycles sold for less money ?” 
The direct answer could be condensed 
into language equally concise — “ Be- 
cause good wheels cannot be made for 
less money.” This will more plainly 
appear by taking the reader in imagina- 
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ther and mother have both noticed how 
thin I am getting.” 

He raised his head in alarm to see— 
the arch radiance of her face, and then 
he took her hand again. 

“If my book sells as .well as the 
others ” he began,looking down upon 
her with all that stifled longing of his 
soul in his eyes. 

“ Of course it will,” she interrupted, 
eagerly; “but then you'll become so 
famous that re 

“That what, dear ?” 

“ That you'll never think of poor little 
me; and you would not care to know 
that I had died of a broken heart, would 
you ?” 

“T’d care only to know one thing,” he 
said, in a low, passionate voice, as he 
held the small hand of the conqueror in 
a clasp that was almost painful, “and 
that would be that when I came to 
claim you, you would be my wife.” 

“Why,” blushing beautifully, and 
opening her brown eyes wide in laugh- 
ing surprise, “that is just what I came 
down here for this afternoon”; and as 
he bent to kiss her hand in humble token 
of his complete surrender, she looked 
over his shoulder into the loving, ques- 
tioning eyes of Madge Harcourt, who 
was standing upon the threshold; and 
then Andsley, carrying the tea-tray, 
came, with suspicious and unseemly 
haste, into the room. 
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tion through a typical manufactory, de- 
voted exclusively to the construction 
of high-grade wheels and all their 
component parts; one where every- 
thing that goes into a high-grade wheel 
is produced within its walls. One not 
dependent upon one manufacturer for 
drop-forgings, upon another for tires, 
and upon a third for bearings, and so on 
all through the arts of the wheel as- 
semblers, but a factory in which a wheel 
is built throughout, from handle-bar to 
sprocket-chain, and from the one-piece 
crank to the rubber tire. 

Here you will see the lengths of 
tubing and the rods just as they came 
to the factory from the mills. You will 
be permitted to observe all the various 
processes involved in the making of 
the intricate parts, the elaborate care 
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employed in the selection of flawless ma- 
terial, the conscientious attention paid 
to scientific adjustment, and, better still, 
vou will not fail to observe how zeal- 
ously the interests of the rider are con- 
sulted at every step of the construction 
of the wheel. It will inspire the visitor 
with the confidence that when he has a 
high-grade ’97 model for his mount, 
the safety of his person and pocket re- 
ceived full consideration through every 
process of its building,and that in the 
wheel he now bestrides he is the pos- 
sessor of the culmination—the crowning 
glory—of the art and science of bicycle 
manufacture. 

At the same time his original ques- 
tion will have been conclusively an- 
swered and he will no more inquire: 
“ Why are not good bicycles sold for less 
money ?” 

The plant we will explore is new and 
large, and represents the latest expres- 
sion of a continuous experience of near- 
ly two decades in the bicycle business. 
The original intention of the company, 
before the foundations of the factory 
were laid, was to equip an industry 
with a view to the production of the 
highest grades of wheels at the lowest 
possible cost of construction. Let us 
now visit the plant, gentle reader, and 
see how they succeeded in the reali- 
zation of that idea. 

Here is a structure seventy-two by 
four hundred feet, with four stories and 
a basement, as well as immense wings. 
Weenter thestore-room. The first article 
for inspection is the material. Here in 
this spacious basement is the tubing, 
from which is constructed the frame, 
handle-bar, and fork re-enforcements. 
This tubing is made from ingots of 
Swedish steel heated to a cherry red 
and drawn over a mandril. The proc- 
ess observed in making it is very sim- 
ilar to that used in the production of 
gun-barrels of the highest grade, and 
the tensile strength of the tubing is 
something enormous. It represents the 
perfection of steel, and the supply being 
limited to one source and the demand 
for it having increased rapidly with 
the growth of the bicycle industry, it 
commands gilt-edged figures in the 
market. In the cheap wheels, now be- 
ing turned out, such steel is an un- 
known quantity. 

These solid rods are all of famous 
tool steel, and it is this material from 
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which the one-piece crank-axle—a char- 
acteristic feature of the up-to-date 
wheel—is made, and all the crank-axle 
cones, wheel-cones, and wheel - cases, 
the steering-head cones, the cups and 
cones of the bearings are made from 
this steel—in fact, in every place where 
there is a ball-bearing nothing but the 
highest grade tool steel is used. The 
consequence is that there are never 
broken cranks or soft cones in the mod- 
ern wheel. 

Those hammers, there? Those are 
the hammers that are pounding out the 
drop-forgings. Ponderous affairs, rang- 
ing from six hundred to fifteen hundred 
pounds each. The cutting of the dies is 
a precise and delicate operation. The 
steel is heated to a cherry red and 
placed over the die; five or six blows 
from that tremendous hammer drive it 
into shape, and from there the forgings 
go to the trimmer, who has another set 
of dies that trim off the superfluous 
metal. Then the forgings go to the 
screw machines and the drill presses, 
where they are drilled and machined to 
proper gauges, to be used as joints in 
the construction of the frame. 

This department is where the frames 
are constructed. You saw the seamless 
tubing in the basement. Before being 
brought hither it is cut into different 
lengths as adapted to the different sides 
of the frame. The ends are then pol- 
ished and gauged so as to fit snugly into 
the joints, so that, after they have been 
brazed, each joint will be perfectly solid. 
There is a frame which the operator has 
just fitted. He passes it to the man at 
his side, who places it in that adjusting 
machine to insure its perfect alignment. 
That frame, you see, passed without re- 
quiring the services of the adjusting 
machine. It was true to a hair, and 
shows how admirable the initial work 
of fitting must have been. It does not 
matter, however, how true a frame may 
look to the eye; it has to be submitted 
to the test, and one that is arranged 
with geometrical precision. Now that 
it is fitted, drilled, riveted and tested, it 
goes to the brazing furnace, where the 
joints are re-enforced and solidified. In 
this process the surface of the joints has 
become vitrified, but under the influ- 
ences of this sand-blast the vitrification 
is removed with rapidity, leaving a 
smooth surface. They are then taken 
back to the “truing-jig” for final ad- 

















justment, and then they are polished 
and placed in a vat of hot lye to remove 
every vestige of grease and prepare 
them, for the enameling furnace. 

We follow them thither, and find our- 
selves in a large room, remarkable for 
its cleanliness and freedom from dust, 
but rather uncomfortably warm. This 
is the enameling-room, and we see the 
frames treated to their first coat. They 
receive three coats of enamel in all. 
Each coat is put on with a brush, and 
resembles an application of varnish. 
The frames are then placed in huge 
brick ovens heated with gas to an even 
temperature of three hundred degrees, 
and here they remain from two to three 
hours. After the first coat is baked on 
and has cooled, it is rubbed down with 
fine sand-paper, and the second coat is 
applied and baked as before. Then fol- 
lows another sand-papering, the same 
care being bestowed upon them as is 
observed in the polishing of the body of 
a piano. When the third coat is baked 
on, the enameling is complete and the 
now glittering frames are taken to the 
assembly-room. The first thing they 
receive is the crank-hanger, and here 
we will leave the frame for a few min- 
utes to note an innovation in cranks, 

The crank and crank-axle on the mod- 
ern wheel is mostly a continuous piece 
made from a special-temper tool steel. 
It can never work loose, bend, or break. 
Each crank is subjected to a direct 
pressure of one hundred and eighty 
pounds, and it has to come out perfect 
before it is fitted to the wheel. It is 
light, simple in construction, of unsur- 
passed strength, and its adoption adds 
materially to the safety of the wheel. 

The crank topic naturally suggests 
the bearings. Here again the modern 
wheel comes forward with a consumma- 
tion that has long been devoutly wished 
for by wheelmen, and that is an abso- 
lutely dust- proof bearing. You see 
these glittering disks. These are the 
dust-proof caps that fit over the hub. 
Each is lined with a felt washer—there 
is the aperture to allow the passage of 
the axle. The cap fits tightly in its 
place, and the bearings thus protected 
can bid defiance to anything in the shape 
of dust and sand. The bearings them- 
selves, as you have seen, turned on 
a lathe and ground toa finish. This is 
one of the most delicate and precise proc- 
esses in the whole range of bicycle 
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manufacture, and the excellence of the 
bearings is one of the specialties of the 
modern wheel. Not only is the mate- 
rial of the best that can be procured 
and the workmanship scientifically cor- 
rect, but the best method that has yet 
been devised has been adopted, with a 
view to their absolute protection. The 
result is that many of the grievances 
that have hitherto beset. wheelmen, and 
those that were the most provoking, 
have been entirely eliminated, and the 
rider is relieved of that feeling of un- 
certainty as to the vitality of the most 
sensitive section of his wheel. 

Here we are in the hub department. 
These hubs are made of seamless steel 
tubing, cut to the requisite lengths for 
the front and rear wheels, and are then 
sent fo a jig, where the flanges are 
brazed, and thence to a machine where 
the holes are bored to receive the spokes. 
They are then nickel-plated and sent to 
the wheel-assembly department, to re- 
ceive the bearings, spokes and rims. 

In the handle-bars, which we now 
have before us, the seamless steel tubing 
is cut into various lengths, ranging from 
twenty to twenty-eight inches, to suit 
the several styles. They are then taken 
to a furnace, where they are annealed in 
lime so that they will readily bend. 
After having been annealed, they are 
filled with molten lead, each tube being 
corked at one end, and when sufficiently 
cool are taken to the bending machine 
and are there bent to conform to the 
pattern of the particular shaped bar re- 
quired. The object in filling them with 
lead is to preserve their contour. There 
are many styles of handle- bars, and 
after each has been bent to the desired 
shape they are taken. back to the fur- 
nace, where the lead is melted out of 
them. They are then polished, nickel- 
plated, fitted with celluloid or cork tips, 
and sent to the assembly-room to take 
their places in the wheel. 

Now we have reached one corner of 
the assembly-room, and here are the 
workmen lacing the spokes into the 
hubs and putting on the wooden rims, 
The first laces the spokes into the hub 
and inserts the loose ends into the rim. 
It is then passed to the second man, 
who, with a dexterity acquired by long 
and constant practice, rapidly places on 
the nipple and tightens it with a screw- 
driver. There is now a difference in 
the tension of some of the spokes, and 
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that difference has to be adjusted. This 
is done by a third man, whose sense of 
touch is so delicate that he can feel in 
an instant the slightest variation, and it 
is his duty to perfect the adjustment. 
Sweeping his hand over the spokes as if 
he was about to play a harp, he detects 
here and there a spoke that is looser 
than its neighbor. If necessary, the 
tight spoke is loosened and the loose 
spoke tightened, but the arrangement 
is such that each spoke has an equal 
tension. He then touches each spoke to 
be sure that all are in harmony, and 
the wheel is ready to receive the tire. 

The making of a rubber tire involves 
a number of interesting processes. The 
crude rubber, which in this instance is 
the best up-river Para that the market 
affords, comes in large bales, and at a 
first glance resembles the fungoid 
growth found at the base of trees. It 
is first thrown into a large vat of hot 
water, where it parts with much of its 
vegetable impurities. It is then torn to 


shreds between large iron rollers fitted 


with teeth, and over which are playing 
several jets of water. This thoroughly 
washes the gum and it reaches its orig- 
inal purity. It is now passed through 
immense hollow rollers or calenders, 
from which it emerges in a continuous 
thin sheet about a yard wide, and is run 
out on tables fifty feet in length and 
covered with tin. Here it is cut into 
strips, each a little longer than a tire, 
folded over, cemented, inflated, and 
stretched over an irontube. The tube 
with its rubber coat is taken to a braid- 
ing-machine, where innumerable bob- 
bins are set in a circular frame and 
charged with nine-ply strands of Sea 
Island cotton. The tube is introduced 
through a hole in the floor and brought 
up through the center of the machine, 
where all the strands converge, and the 
ends are connected and attached to the 
tube. The machinery is started, the 
bobbins merrily revolve, the braids sink 
into the soft rubber coat on the tube as 
it slowly ascends, and in a few minutes 
the other end is reached and the ma- 
chine is stopped. By this time the tube 
is braided, and resembles the stock of a 
huge buggy-whip. The rubber with its 
braided coat is removed, the ends 


spliced, and the tube is placed in a 
mold covered with another coat of rub- 
ber, and vulcanized in a press. 

then taken out and tested in water. 


It is 
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We have now the finished bicycle—a 
wheel built for wheelmen by veteran 
wheelmen, who have been next to the 
wheel from the days of the old “ bone- 
breakers,” and who have staid with it 
through all its developments. To vet- 
eran riders the interest of the rider has 
been the first consideration in the con- 
struction of the modern bicycle, by its 
designers and manufacturers, and we 
have seen how those interests are pro- 
tected through every process of man- 
ufacture, Some of the most aggravat- 
ing experiences that are met with on 
the road are caused by the inattention 
of the manufacturer to the details of the 
machine, and the first evil, no matter 
how slight, is sure to create and aggra- 
vate another. The rider of the up-to- 
date machine has the assurance the mo- 
ment he bestrides it that he has been 
afforded a wheel that is the nearest ap- 
proach to perfection, and he can begin 
a century, a transcontinental trip, or an 
entire season’s bicycling with an im- 
plicit confidence and with a mind entire- 
ly free from the uncertainty born of an 
experience with less carefully and less 
scientifically constructed wheels. It is 
a machine of grace, beauty and ele- 
gance, and in addition to its ease and 
speed it has that endurance which is 
possessed by no other vehicle. 

And as we stand here in the assem- 
bly room, looking down and through 
this busy hive of industry, where half a 
thousand men selected from the limited 
number of super-skilled mechanics, and 
earning wages far in advance of any 
other handicraft, are concentrating their 
skill upon the production of the com- 
ponent parts of this modern bicycle, we 
can see that nothing is slighted and 
rushed through, but that every other 
consideration is subordinated to accu- 
racy and perfectly flawless construction. 

We have seen the best and most 
expensive materials—the products of 
Swedish mine and of Brazilian forest, 
of forge and mandril, furnace and lathe 
—proceed through all the various stages 
of manufacture and assembled in the 
perfected wheel that is placed on the 
market at a price within the reach of all 
classes. We are satisfied now that it is 
well worth the price, and our question 
no longer is, “ Why do not bicycles sell 
for less money?” But the wonder rises 
that so good a wheel can be bought for 
so little money. 
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NATIONAL GUARD 


OF THE STATE OF MAINE. 


By Captain Charles i. Hall, i9th U. S. Infantry. 


(Concluded.) 


COMPANY of infantry consists of 
A one captain, one first and one 
second lieutenant, one first ser- 
geant, four sergeants, six cor- 
porals, two musicians, and not less than 
forty-two nor more than fifty-six pri- 
vates. A regiment of infantry consists 
of one colonel, one lieutenant-colonel, 
three majors and not less than twelve 
companies. When a regiment is divided 
into battalions for the purpose of drill 
and instruction, the colonel is authorized 
to detail an adjutant and sergeant- 
major. Each colonel is authorized to 
enlist a band of not exceeding twenty- 
five, including “one master, one deputy 
master and one drum-major,” but each 
band is required to furnish its own uni- 
forms and instruments, and musicians 
may be discharged at the pleasure of 
the colonel. 

The law also provides for a brigade 
organization, and the commander-in- 
chief is authorized to arrange the troops 
into squadrons, battalions, regiments 
and brigades, as he may desire. 

“General, field and line officers are 
to be elected as follows: Brigadier-gen- 
erals, by the written votes of the field 
officers of their respective brigades ; 
field officers of regiments, by the writ- 
ten votes of the captains and subalterns 
of their respective regiments; captains 
and subalterns, by the written votes of 
the members of their respective com- 
panies,” 

Non-commissioned officers of com- 
panies are appointed on the recommen- 
dation of their company commanders. 
Afteran honorable service of nine years 
every officer and soldier receives a 
medal, and an additional bar or clasp 
for each additional three years’ service. 

For attendance and performance of 
duty at encampments, parades or other 
duty as shall be specially ordered, there 
is paid to officers and soldiers the fol- 
lowing sums each per day, for every 
day actually on duty: To a major-gen- 
eral, eight dollars; brigadier-general, 
six dollars; colonel, five dollars ; lieu- 
tenant-colonel, four dollars and fifty 
cents; major, four dollars; captain, 





three dollars: chaplain, three dollars ; 
first lieutenant, two dollars and fifty 
cents; second lieutenant, two dollars ; 
non-commissioned officers, one dollar 
and fifty cents ; privates, one dollar and 
twenty-five cents; members of band, 
three dollars. Assistant adjutant-gen- 
eral and adjutants of regiments are paid 
twenty-five dollars, and battalion adju- 
tants ten dollars, annually in addition to 
the per diem above stated. Thirty dol- 
lars is allowed annually to captains, and 
twenty dollars to clerks of military or- 
ganizations for the care of property. 
Mounted officers are allowed three dol- 
lars a day and forage for each author- 
ized horse. When the militia is called 
into service for more than ten days it 
receives the same pay and rations, etc., 
as the regular troops of U.S. A. 

All officers whose terms of service 
are not fixed by law are commissioned 
and hold office for six years, but no com- 
mission can issue to any officer except 
to the staff of the Commander-in-Chief, 
until he has passed a satisfactory exam- 
ination before a military board of three 
officers appointed by the Governor, “as 
to his moral character, his general 
knowledge of military affairs propor- 
tionate to the office to be held, and his 
fitness for the service.” This I consider 
one of the wisest provisions of the mili- 
tary law, for it will result in securing 
competent, intelligent and respectable 
officers for the militia service. As orig- 
inally constituted, this Board consisted 
of General W. S. Choate, Inspector- 
General, Lucius H. Kendall, Colonel of 
the First Regiment, and Victor Brett, 
Colonel of the Second Regiment. In 
September, 1893, Colonel Brett’s term 
of service having expired, he was suc- 
ceeded by Colonel George A. Philbrook 
(who has so successfully filled the office 
of Commissary General) as Colonel of 
the Second Regiment, and as a member 
of the Board of Examination. The 
Board at once began to examine officers 
elected or appointed during the year; 
and in referring to this work Adjutant- 
General Connor in his report for 1893, 
says: “Of the twenty-six applicants 
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for a commission but one has been un- 
favorably reported upon by the Board. 
This small percentage of rejections is 
not due to carelessness on the part of 
the Board or to any undue simplicity of 
examination. It denotes rather the high 
personal character, the general intelli- 
gence and knowledge of military sub- 
jects of those selected as officers.” . . 
“This system tends to prove a strong 
stimulus to officers and men to study 
and to acquire the accomplishments of 
a soldier.” 

Another excellent requirement of the 
new law is the one directing the Com- 
mander-in-Chief to call meetings of the 
commissioned officers of each regiment 
at least twice each year for military in- 
struction. The first meeting of this kind 
was held at the State House on the after- 
noon and evening of August 31, 1893. 
Lieutenant G. S. Morton, U. S. A., who 
was on duty with the militia that sum- 
mer, was present, and at each meeting 


delivered a practical lecture which was 


“followed by questions and answers, 
and a general discussion of the subject 
treated of and suggested by the lect- 
urer.” General Connor reports “much 
interest was manifested in his (Mor- 
ton’s) clear and interesting exposition 
of methods of promoting the efficiency 
of military organizations, of the cus- 
toms of the service and of the new drill 
regulations,” 

The two gun companies were trans- 
ferred to the infantry arm of the service 
and attached to the First Regiment as 
companies “I” and “K;” the battalion 
of heavy artillery was also disbanded, 
and its two companies attached as in- 
fantry to the Second Regiment as Com- 
panies “I” and “K.” Major E. E. New- 
coms, who commanded the artillery, was 
assigned to the Second Regiment. Com- 
panies “I” and “K,” of the First Regi- 
ment retained the Gatling gun and the 
twelve-pounder which they had in their 
possession, and were directed to keep up 
their drill with them. 

It was deemed advisable to dispense 
with the encampment for 1893, and dur- 
ing the fall months Lieutenant Morton 
visited and instructed each company at 
its armory. His services were fully ap- 
preciated and resulted in much good. 

In 1894 the “Sheridan Rifles,” Cap- 
tain Conley, of Portland, was accepted 
as Company “L,” First Regiment, and 
a new company at Houlton, Captain 
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Hume, became Company “L,” of the 
Second Regiment, making eleven com- 
panies in each regiment. Both of these 
companies contain fine material, and 
are a credit to the militia. 

The schools of instruction for the 
regiments were held in April and De- 
cembér, under the direction of the Col- 
onels, who were the instructors, assisted 
by Lieutenant Mark L. Hersey, U.S. A., 
at that. time Military Professor at the 
Maine State College, who was present 
by invitation of Colonels Kendall and 
Philbrook:: Lieutenant Hersey’s kind- 
ness and the value of the information 
he was able to impart were fully appre- 
ciated by all the officers. 

The Governor of the State having 
again honored me by requesting my 
detail for another tour of duty as in- 
structor with the National Guard, the 
Secretary of War granted the request, 
and I was ordered to report June rst 
for three months’ service. During the 
time J was performing this, to me, par- 
ticularly pleasant duty, I had an oppor- 
tunity to visit twenty of the twenty- 
two companies at their armories, to 
ascertain their home condition, their 
local standing, and the interest they 
took in their work. While it was but 
natural that I should find some com- 
panies better in many respects than 
were others, still in all of them I found 
that same earnest desire to learn all 
they could, a willingness to accept crit- 
icism in order to profit thereby, and 
a most praiseworthy effort to make of 
themselves good soldiers. As a rule 
the armories in Maine are not cool, 
airy and delightful places in which peo- 
ple would congregate for pleasure; and 
as night after night, in one of the hot- 
test of summers, I saw tired and per- 
spiring men from the shop, the farm 
and the factory meet therein and devote 
two or more hours to drill, and realized 
that they did all this for love of soldier- 
ing alone, I felt that the National Guard 
of the State of Maine had a bright future 
and was destined to rank among the 
best of disciplined troops. I am told it 
is no uncommon thing in Maine to find 
men at these summer-night drills who 
have worked in the hay-field until sun- 
down and then walked seven to ten miles 
to be present. One such case came to 
my notice while inspecting the company 
at Norway, and the man in explaining 
to me the reason for his somewhat dusty 

















condition, said that he had not only 
walked seven miles to get to the drill 
and inspection, but would have to walk 
back again to be ready for his work at 
sun-up. Can we wonder, then, that 
Maine soldiers are famous for endur- 
ance, discipline and fighting qualities, 
when such men are found in the ranks? 

Referring again to armories, I am 
glad to say to many in other States 
who are interested in the National 
Guard, that each year better accommo- 
dations are being provided by the dif- 
ferent cities and towns. Portland is 
erecting, as the Adjutant-General re- 
ports, ‘‘a handsome and_ substantial 
armory in the central part of the city, 
with a large drill-shed attached, con- 
taining ample and convenient quarters 
for all the organizations in the city.” 
Augusta will also furnish its company 
with a fine armory in its new city build- 
ing, and Lewiston will soon build de- 
sirable quarters for her companies. In 
this connection, and in justice to one of 
the finest companies in the National 
Guard I have ever inspected, it should be 
stated that Company I, Second Regi- 
ment (Eastport), owns its pleasant ar- 
mory, and is, I believe, the only com- 
pany in the State so fortunate. This 
company, together with the ones at 
Calais and Houlton, so far removed as 
they are from all the other companies 
in the State, are particularly worthy of 
mention for their excellent condition 
and appearance in armory and camp. 

The encampment for 1894, which I 
attended in my official capacity, was 
made as profitable as possible to the 
troops by devoting the time mainly to 
battalion drill, camp-guard duty, and 
regimental parade. Company drill was 
discouraged in camp, as that should be 
learned at the armory, and regimental 
drill attempted but little, because the 
companies should first be familiar with 
battalion drill. During this encamp- 
ment I was most ably assisted by Lieu- 
tenant Mark L. Hersey, U.S. A., before 
referred to, who was present by order 
of the War Department, and by me re- 
quested to instruct in guard duty. 

June 2, 1895, a signal corps, consist- 
ing of one officer (Second Lieutenant 
George W. Butler), three non-commis- 
sioned officers and fifteen privates, was 
organized and added to the strength of 
the National Guard. The Adjutant- 


General of the State reports the corps 
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as ‘‘a valuable accession to the Guard,”’ 
and as “ composed of intelligent young 
men, many of them skilled telegraph 
operators.” 

The encampment of 1895 was held at 
the State camp ground in August, and 
showed that the troops had profited by 
the teachings they received in 1894, par- 
ticularly in guard duty. The Adjutant- 
General in his report for 1895 says of 
this encampment: “On the whole, the 
encampment of 1895 was successful and 
profitable, and in many respects an im- 
provement upon that of 1894, which, 
according to the testimony of compe- 
tent witnesses, was the best that had 
ever been held in the State.” Lieuten- 
ant Mark L. Hersey, U.S. A., was de- 
tailed by the War Department to attend 
the encampment, and made a report 
thereon. He “responded with his usual 
readiness to every request for his aid in 
drilling and instructing.” Referring to 
the published report of Lieutenant Her- 
sey to the War Department, in which 
he speaks of the manner of furnishing 
and preparing rations in camp, I quote 
as follows: ‘The regimental commis- 
saries have the regular army sheet for 
a guide, but practically the arrange- 
ment for camp is to commute the ration 
at fifty cents and hold each colonel to 
that limit. It worked admirably, and 
is a very liberal allowance. (The actual 
cost to the State this year was about 
thirty-eight and one-half cents per ra- 
tion.) I made many inquiries, but heard 
not a single complaint either as to quan- 
tity or quality Twomen toacompany 
were enlisted as cooks.” This statement 
as to quality and quantity of food agrees 
so entirely with my experience while 
on duty at the encampments in Maine 
that I call particular attention to it. 
That the troops were so well fed is due 
not only. to the efforts of a competent 
commissary-general, but to the untiring 
energy and ceaseless attention to the sub- 
ject by the Commander-in-Chief, Gov- 
ernor Cleaves. He repeatedly charged 
Colonel Shaw, the commissary-general, 
to see that the troops were well fed, and 
desired me to frequently inspect and re- 
port the condition and quality of the 
rations, and particularly to see that 
there was asufficient quantity of proper 
food ready for the troops when they 
arrived in camp. Rather than have any 
shortage in rations or complaints of 
want of food, he preferred to pay out 
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of his own pocket the cost of an ample 
supply. No wonder such a commander- 
in-chief is loved by his men. 

The colonels of the two regiments 
held schools of instruction for their 
officers in the spring, assisted by Lieu- 
tenant Hersey, U.S. A., and in the fall 
they were assisted by Captain W. S. 
Edgerly, Seventh Cavalry, who suc- 
ceeded Lieutenant Hersey at the Maine 
State College. 

The National Guard of the State of 
Maine is now organized into two regi- 
ments of infantry, an ambulance corps 
and a signal corps. Including the staff 
of the Commander-in-Chief its strength 
is 100 officers and 1,168 enlisted men. 
There are eleven companies to each reg- 
iment, organized into three battalions as 
follows: First Regiment, headquarters 
at Portland: First Battalion, Companies 
A, B and L at Portland, and Company 
G at Biddeford ; Second Battalion, Com- 
pany C at Auburn, D at Norway, F at 
Augusta and I at Lewiston; Third Bat- 
talion, Company E at Portland, H at 
Rockland and K at Brunswick. 

Second Regiment, headquarters at 
Lewiston: First Battalion, Company I 
at Eastport, K at Calais and L at Houl- 
ton; Second Battalion, Companies B 
and D at Lewiston, C at Bath and E at 
Skowhegan ; Third Battalion, Company 
A at Houlton, F at Dover, G at Bangor 
and H at Waterville. 

The troops are armed with the 
Springfield breech-loading rifles of the 
latest model, most of them in very fair 
condition. The First Regiment is sup- 
plied with the old-style black box knap- 
sack, and the Second with the blanket 
bag, the same as now used by regular 
troops. They are well supplied with 
clothing, including overcoats. 

Woven cartridge belts have not taken 
the place of the old McKeever cartridge 
boxes now in use, but it is hoped that 
before long a full supply of those belts 
and the additional canteens and haver- 
sacks to equip the whole command will 
be furnished. ‘“ For active service” the 
Adjutant-General reports,‘ the two regi- 
ments would need to be supplied with 
shelter tents, rubber blankets or ‘ pon- 
chos,’ which can be used as a garment 
or blanket, meat cans * * * and 
utensils for some kind of field cooking.” 
The Guard was never before in better 
condition as regards personnel, discipline 
or equipment. Both officers and men 


are actuated by a common purpose to 
make it second to none in drill and effi- 
ciency, and to drive out all undesirable 
material, so that the body may be con- 
sidered one in which the State will 
feel a just pride and be always willing 
to assist, and therefore that it will be 
held a high honor to belong to the 
National Guard of the State of Maine. 

The limited space allowed for maga- 
zine articles does not admit of justice 
being done in this connection to the 
subject of rifle practice, and a separate 
story could be written showing the trials, 
the obstacles overcome, and the final 
triumph of Col. E. C. Farrington, the 
Inspector-General of Rifle Practice, in 
making of the Guard a body of accom- 
plished and distinguished marksmen. 

In the Interstate Match, at Sea Girt, 
N. J.,in 1894 (ten rounds at two hundred 
and five hundred yards), the Maine 
team at two hundred yards was but two 
points behind the winning New Jersey 
team, and “in the match held fifth 
place, standing next to the New York 
team.” In the Hilton Trophy Match 
(seven rounds at two hundred, five hun- 
dred and six hundred yards), “ Maine 
held fifth place, standing next to New 
Jersey.” In the Interstate Regimental 
Team Match (ten rounds at two hun- 
dred and five hundred yards, and two 
skirmish runs of twenty shots each, six 
hundred to two hundred yards and re- 
turn) the team made one thousand three 
hundred and seventy-four points. 

“Gen. W. S. Choate won the Trenton 
Cup with a score of eighty-six at five 
hundred and six hundred yards. Gen- 
eral Choate also won prizes in the All 
Comers’ Match, in the match for the 
United States championship and in the 
revolver match. He also stood fifth in 
the Wimbledon Cup Match. Col. E. C. 
Farrington won second place in the only 
match he shot in, the Kuser Match, 
with a score of one hundred and one 
out of a possible one hundred and 
five, three scores at five hundred yards. 
Lieut. E. A. Robertson won second 
prize in the All Comers’ Military Match, 
with a score of sixty-three—seven shots 
at two hundred and three hundred 
yards—and in the United States Cham- 
pionship Match. E. J. Cram won third 
prize in the Schuetzen Match ; J.G. Mc- 
Murry won a prize in the All Comers’ 
Match.” 















THE END. 
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AMATEUR SPORTS AND PASTIMES. 


HE pneumatic tire, 
the most vital part 
of the bicycle, re- 
ceives more wear 
and tear than all 
other parts com- 
bined. This air 
cushion, encased in 
rubber and woven 

fabric, is a contrivance of 

marvelous resiliency and 
efficiency, made to carry the 
weight of bicycle and rider 
at almost any speed over 
all surfaces, and to with- 
stand without injury the shock of a slight colli- 
sion, The “life” of the ordinary tire is from 
one to three years, varying according to the 
service demanded of it and the care it receives 

—which latter is often unwisely confined to the 

occasional re-inflation. 

The constant jolting over all varieties of road 
affects pneumatic tires in many ways, and the 
signs of wear are not always apparent without 
a close examination. The smoothest and best 
streets and highways abound with grit, fine as 
emery, which finds lodgment in every part of 
the tire. The cement in the interstices between 
the rim and the inner surface of the tire, as well 
as the infinitesimal apertures left along the rim 
by mechanical methods of fastening double 
tubes, allows a slight accumulation of this fine, 
hard grit. Riding over sandy roads only serves 
to accentuate this difficulty. As this dust 
penetrates every crack and flaw in the rubber, 
it is subject to an almost constant pressure, 
which may in time wear through the outer cas- 
ing of rubber into the woven fabric. Very 
often a tire which may be supposed to be de- 
fective near the rim has simply been rendered 
semi-porous by the continual wearing of grit 
particles toward the air chamber. 

The care demanded by a modern high-grade 
tire is very slight. It should always be kept 
well inflated, as a soft tire allows the rim to 
come in contact with any chance object in 
the road and with the rails at a street-car or 


railroad crossing, at the same time giving free 
entrance to grit particles between rim and tire. 
Pneumatics should often be carefully cleaned 
with a soft brush, especially along the rims, and 
lightly sponged after the removal of all possi- 
ble dust. Sponging is especially beneficial in 
case the machine is kept in a warm store-room 
and seldom used. Valves occasionally require 
attention, and the plungers become dry, allow- 
ing a slight escapement of air, in which case 
deflate the tire and inject into the valve a tea- 
spoonful of clean water, pumping up quite 
hard immediately. In no event should cleans- 
ing or lubricating oil be allowed to touch the 
tires, for either will eat through the outer cas- 
ing, or at least damage any spot it is allowed 
to touch. Devices for tire repairing vary with 
the make and date of manufacture, and full 
instructions accompany every pair. On all 
1897 patterns, repairing of a single or double 
tube is a very simple matter, requiring no 
more skill than every novice should possess. 
High-grade tires, however, are seldom cut or 
punctured in reasonable usage ; and it is not at 
all unusual for a pneumatic to be worn out in 
hard service after covering upward of 15,000 
miles, without the mark of the repair kit upon 
it. The latter should, nevertheless, be carried 
on all long runs, certainly on tours in unfamil- 
iar territory. 
THE LENZ CASE, 

A report received at the Department of State, 
Washington, from the United States Consul at 
Erzeroum, Asia Minor, states that the Armeni- 
ans and Kurds who were apprehended for the 
murder, in 1894, of Frank G. Lenz, who was 
then wheeling around the world for OutTINc, 
had been acquitted. Some months before, the 
prisoners were released on bail, and had fled 
the country, the trial (?) being conducted with- 
out the presence of the accused murderers. A 
later cablegram from the United States Minis- 
ter at Constantinople, Mr. Tyrrell, states that 
the Turkish Minister of Foreign Affairs has 
promised to entertain an appeal in the Lenz 
case, and that the investigation will be further 
prosecuted, 
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TOURING, 


UNE vies with October for the honor of 
being the most appropriate month in 
the year for cycle touring. Many natural 
conditions are more favorable in the 
early summer than in the autumn. The 
weather, though warmer, is apt to be more 
agreeable ; and hills, fields, vales, lakes, and 
streams wear their most pleasing aspects. The 
roads, too, are quite as good as at any other 
season, and not so dusty, while country houses 
and hotels alike are in the best of order to 
welcome the expected guests of midsummer, 
meanwhile offering the best accommodations 
of the year to the cycling tourist. 
The five New England States are the cyclers’ 
aradise. Within a few hours’ ride by rail from 
New York or Boston, one may reach the Massa- 
chusetts coast, or the Berkshires, the green 
hills of Vermont, the lake regions of New 
Hampshire, or the rugged, island -studded 
coast of Maine. Though a wide range of choice 
is ever-present in this section, the White Mount- 
ains of New Hampshire are the most pictur- 
esque of all New England’sscenic attractions, 
The roads around the great granite hills are 
unusually level for a mountainous country. 
They wind around the bases of the mountains, 
always following the path of least resistance, 
and never surmounting a hill where there is a 
possibility of making a path around it. This 
gives many miles of excellent riding in a 
region of comparatively small area. The White 
Mountains offer the greatest variety of noble 
scenery east of the Rockies. In New Hampshire 
there are no glaciers or peaks covered with per- 
petual snow, but scarcely is there to be found 
anything more pleasing to the lover of nature 
than the picturesque hills and intervales of the 
old Granite State. 


TROY, N. ¥.-BURLINGTON, VT. (17I MILES), 


Tourists * wheeling from New York or the 
West toward Northern Vermont will find either 
Albany or Troy, N. Y., the most convenient 
0int at which to begin the trip into the Green 
fountain State. If at Albany, leave that city 
via Broadway to West Troy (6 miles), at which 
point turn to the right, cross the toll bridge to 
Second street, and proceed to the Mansion 
House, Troy, Eagle Bridge, 33 miles from 
Albany, is best reached via Lansingburg, 
Spiegeltown, Melrose, Schaghticoke, Valley 
Falls, Johnsonville and East Buskirks. At 
Eagle Bridge cross the bridge and take the left 
fork to Cambridge (39 miles), and direct to 
Salem (50 miles). From Valley Falls to this 
point the roads, ordinarily of sand and clay, 
make excellent riding when the weather is fa- 
vorable, Turn to the right at Salem, and follow 
the direct road to Rutland (the Berwick Hotel) 
(102 miles from Albany), via Rupert, Pawlet, 
Grandville, Middle Grandville, Poultney, Fair 
Haven, Hydeville, Castleton, and West Rut- 
land. Middlebury 1s 36 miles beyond Rutland, 
the road leading through Proctor, Pittsford, 
Brandon and Salisbury. At Middlebury turn 
to the right at the main turnpike, continuing on 
to Brooksville and Vergennes (150 miles from 
Albany), thence direct to Ferrisburgh (153 
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CYCLING. 


miles), Charlotte (158 miles), Shelbourne (164 
miles), to Burlington (the Van Ness House), 
(171 miles), At this point Lake Champlain may 
be crossed by steamer, and the return trip made 
to Albany via the Champlain Division of the 
D. and H. Railroad; or the tour may be con- 
tinued north to Montreal, or east into North- 
eastern Vermont or Northwestern New Hamp- 
shire. 
THE BOSTON-MAINE COAST ROUTE (210 MILES). 


All cycling tours to the Maine coast resorts 
should be planned from Boston, unless boat 
is taken from New York direct for Portland. 
From the Hub, several routes are available by 
land or sea. Steamers run to Portland daily 
the year around, and to Rockland, Me., several 
times each week during the summer months. 
The latter is the objective point from which 
boat or train may be taken at pleasure to 
Mount Desert Island. 

The all-road route from Boston to Rockland 
—about 210 miles—would require at least four 
days of hard riding, over roads varying from 
the unexcelled macadam of Northeastern Mas- 
sachusetts to the seemingly bottomless sands 
of the Southern Maine coast. The skeleton of 
the Boston-Rockland route is given in full, and 
the cycler may wheel over what portion of it 
he may choose. The seventy miles from Bos- 
ton to Portsmouth, N. H., are uniformly good, 
and may be covered in one day much easier 
than can the fifty-three miles from Portsmouth 
to Portland. Leaving Boston by the Chelsea 
ferry, foot of Hanover street, cross over to Re- 
vere,,and thence direct to Lynn. The thirty- 
one miles from Lynn to Newburyport forms 
one of the finest courses in America, winding 


through arolling country with no heavy grades. 
The points of interest passed e7 route are, re- 
spectively, Upper Swampscott, historic Salem, 
Beverly, Wenham, Hamilton, Ipswich, Row- 


ley and Newbury. Portsmouth is twenty-two 
miles beyond, over fairly good roads, with oc- 
casional hills, via the ‘‘chain bridge” near 
Amesbury, Mass., Seabrook and Hampton, N. 
H. The best accommodations will be found in 
Newburyport at the old Wolf tavern, and in 
Portsmouth at the Rockingham. 

The Maine State line is crossed at Kittery 
immediately after leaving Portsmouth, and 
from that point to Dunstan’s Corner, thirty- 
seven miles, the roads are rough and sandy, 
oftentimes unridable. The towns passed e7 
route are York, Ogunquit, Wells Village, Ken- 
nebunk, Biddeford and Saco. The famous 
beach at Old Orchard is reached from Bidde- 
ford by way of Lincoln, Elm and Beach streets, 
four miles. At Dunstan’s Corner, one mile 
beyond Saco, the roads improve, and continue 
fair to Portland, 15 miles, via Oak Hill and 
Cash’s Corner. 

The Preble House, Portland, is left by Wash- 
ington and Veranda streets, past the Marine 
Hospital, over Martin’s bridge, and straight 
throughto Falmouth Foreside, Cumberland and 
Yarmouth, eleven miles, over fair — roads. 
Brunswick, the seat of Bowdoin Coliege, and 
one of the most interesting towns in North- 
ern New England, is fourteen miles beyond, 
through Freeport. Rockland is fifty-nine miles 
beyond Brunswick, which distance makes a hard 
day’s ride for all but the best-trained tourists. 
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Leaving Main street, cross the bridge to Tops- 
ham, one mile, follow the river to Bay Ridge, 
proceed until the telegraph poles are seen. 
which will lead into Bath. rom Bath the 
road to Rockland is direct, via Woolrich, Wis- 
casset, Damariscotta, Waldsboro, Warren and 
Thomaston. From Rockland, Bar Harbor is 
easily reached by train or steamer. 
YO THE WHITE MOUNTAINS. 

All wheeling routes to Central and Northern 
New, Hampshire from Southern or Eastern 
New England join the Boston-Concord route at 
Lowell or at some other point between that 
city and Manchester, N. H. One comingfrom 
Western Massachusetts (Berkshire Hills or 
the Connecticut River Valley) will leave the 
Springfield-Boston route at Worcester, going 
northeastward to Lowell or Nashua; or if com- 
ing via the Fitchburg route, he may save many 
miles by striking out from Gardner, Fitchburg 
or Ayer Junction direct for Nashua. Man- 
chester may be reached from Bellows Falls 
(Southeastern Vermont), or from Keene (South- 
western New Hampshire), via Dublin, Peter- 
boro, Lyndesboro, Milford and Amherst, a hard 
ride of 77 miles from Bellows Falls and 58 
from Keene; also from Newburyport, Mass., 
and Portsmouth, N. H., the most convenient 
points on the Atlantic coast between Boston 
and Portland, Me. The route from Newbury- 
port to Manchester (41 miles) is via Amesbury, 
Powwow River, Kingston Plains, West Brent- 
wood, Fremont: Rocks, Auburn and Lake 
Massabesic ; from Portsmouth (42 miles), via 
Greenland, Stratham, South Newmarket, Ep- 
ping Corner, Raymond and Candia Depot. 

The Boston-Lowell route (28 miles) is a diffi- 
cult one for the stranger, only because of the 
many turns necessary in leaving ‘‘ The Hub,” 
and the large number of towns and cities passed 
en route, presenting a multitude of chances for 
getting on the wrong road. The accompanying 
map gives a fair idea of the country between 
the two points. Leaving Copley Square, Bos- 
ton, pass through Dartmouth street to Beacon, 
on which turn to the left and proceed to Mas- 
sachusetts avenue, which is followed across the 
famous Harvard Bridge to Windsor street, 
Cambridgeport, and kept to Webster avenue, 
where turn to the left to Prospect street. 
Washington street is reached by turning to the 
right and going up a small hill over the rail- 
road tracks. Follow on to Medford street, turn 
to the left and take the direct road past Cen- 
tral Square and Winter Hill stations; pass 
Mystic Park on the right, and on to Medford. 
Winchester is reached from Medford via High 
and Purchase streets and Symmes Corner, 
from whence the street-car tracks are kept to 
Woburn Common. Leave Woburn via Main 
street, pass through North Woburn, over the 
railroad and on to Wilmington depot. Here 
cross the Lawrence branch of the B. & M. R.R., 
and keep to the right, passing Silver Lake, 
and going through Tewksbury, Wamesit and 
Atherton to the electric car tracks which lead 
into Lowell. This trip is an easy half day’s 
ride over good roads. 

Manchester is 33 miles north of Lowell, over 
poor roads, via Tyngsboro and Nashua, Leav- 
ing Manchester for the mountains, pass through 
Concord (18 miles), Penacook (6 miles), Franklin 
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(12 miles), Tilton (4 miles), East Tilton (4 
miles), Laconia (6 miles), Lakeport (1 mile), 
Weirs (3 miles), Meredith (5 miles), and Plym- 
outh (14 miles). The Boston-Plymouth route 
is a difficult one, and is often made by rail, the 
trip to the mountains beginning at the latter 
point. The following itinerary, prepared by 
the Touring Committee of the Massachusetts 
Bicycle Club, of Boston, covers the territory 
from the Pemigewasset Valley through the 
mountains to North Conway, and is valuable 
for reference. 
FIRST DAY. 


Plymouth to North Woodstock, 22 miles 
from thence to the Flume House ; side trips to 
the Flume and Pool ; thence through the’ Pemi- 
gewasset Forest, passing the Basin, Profile 
Lake, Old Man of the Mountain, Cannon 
Mountain, Eagle Cliff, Mount Lafayette, to 
Profile House (stopping for dinner); thence 
passing Echo Lake, over the Height of Land, 
through the Franconia Notch, down the valley 
of Franconia, up by the Forest Hills Hotel, and 
on to Bethlehem, stopping at the Alpine House. 


SECOND DAY, 


Leave Bethlehem via Bethlehem street, pass- 
ing Bethlehem Junction, Twin Mountain House, 
White Mountain House, Fabyan’s, Mount Pleas- 
ant House, to the Crawford House, Craw- 
ford Notch (side trip up Mount Willard), going 
down the Valley of the Saco, passing the Silver 
Cascade, Mount Webster and Mount Willey to 
Willey House (stopping for dinner), and on to 
Carrigan’s ; thence via Bemis, Bartlett, Glen 
Station (side trip to Jackson), and Intervale to 
North Conway, stopping at the Sunset Pavilion. 

Mileage from Plymottth to Bethlehem, 42 
miles ; from Bethlehem to North Conway, 44 
miles. From this last point train may be 
taken for Boston, or for Northern New Hamp- 
shire or the Maine coast. 


NIAGARA FALLS-DETROIT. A TWO-DAY TRIP. 


The city of the great cataract is the starting- 
— for nearly all wheeling tours into the 

-rovince of Ontario from Western New York. 
The distance from Buffalo or Niagara to De- 
troit may be covered in two hard days of 
riding by following the main route nearly par- 
alleling the lines of the Michigan Central Rail- 
road ; but a more liberal allowance of time will 
enable the tourist to follow a more northerly 
course through Hamilton, Brantford, Wood- 
stock and London, to the St. Clair River ; 
thence south to the ‘‘ City of the Straits.” It is 
well to leave Niagara Falls in the afternoon, 
allowing two or three hours to reach St. Catha- 
rine’s, eighteen miles distant, for the night. 
Grimsby, the Chautauqua of Ontario, is seven- 
teen miles farther on, over a rolling country, 
and can easily be reached before noon of the 
following day. The Welland Canal is crossed 
en route, and Lake Ontario is often in view 
from the road. Hamilton, fifteen miles farther 
on, is the point where the turn westward is 
made, unless one wishes to visit Toronto, 
thirty-nine miles’ ride northeastward. 

The next day’s journey from Hamilton to 
Woodstock is exactly bisected by Brantford, 
twenty-seven miles from either point, where it 
is i to stop for dinner. Leaving Woodstock 
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in the morning, London, a very interesting city 
of Western Ontario, is reached by noon; and 
unless the fifty-nine miles to Sarnia can be cov- 
ered in the afternoon it is well to spend the rest 
of the day in and around London. The route 
to Sarnia is not a very severe half-day’s ride if 
all conditions are favorable, although heavy 
winds from the west are apt to be met. Upon 
reaching the St. Clair River at Sarnia, cross 
over to Port Huron, Mich., pass the American 
customs, and either spend the night there or 
continue along the river toward Detroit—forty- 
five miles southward. In case the last relay of 
this trip should be difficult for one half-day, it 
may be. broken at any one of a dozen small 
towns along the St. Clair River or lake of the 
same name, the best accommodations en route 
being at Mt. Clemens. 


THE WHEELING ROUTE FROM NEW YORK TO 
BOSTON, 


The tour from the Metropolis to ‘‘ the Hub,” 
which is annually taken in whole or in part by 
thousands of cyclists, is one of the most pleas- 
urable and profitable in America. For a large 
portion of the distance it skirts Long Island 
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Sound—with occasional glimpses of the surf 

melting into the emerald sea, of stranded fish- 

ing-boats, and all the paraphernalia of sea 

faring life— 

through quiet 

villages, some 

of them nearly 

as old as New 

York or Boston; 

by the side of 

fringed lakes 

and _ streams, 

and throifgh 

valleys shel- 

tered by the 

foothills of the 

higher lands to 

the northward. 

Then the sea- 

coast is left, 

shortly after 

passing the 

Rhode Island 

line, and the 

remainder of 

the route is 

covered over 

good roads, and 

through a roll- 

ing country 

” whose chief 

characteristics 

are those ster- 

Sling New Eng- 

land virtues — 

neatness and 
thriftiness. 

Thecyclist 

touring be- 

tween New 

York and _ Bos- 

ton has the 

choice of three 

fairly good 

routes. He may 

follow the one 

outlined in Out- 

ING for Septem- 

ber, 1896, to 

Greenport, 

Long Island, 

and cross the 

Sound to New 

London, Conn., 

proceeding 

thence via 

Stonington and 

Providence ; or, 

starting from 

upper New York 

City, may keep 

along the north- 

ern shore of the 

Sound to New 

Haven, at which 

point he will 

turn northeast- 

ward if he 

wishes to pass 

through art- 

ford, Spring- 

field and Wor- 

cester. The 
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most popular 
route, however, 
follows’ the 
‘*Shore Line” 
of the N. Y., N. 
from New 
Haven to Bos- 
ton, via Say- 
brook, New 
London and 
Stonington, 
Conn., and 
Providence, R. 
I. The Long 
Island route is 
approximately 
236 miles in 
length, plus the 
sail across the 
Sound; the 
Connecticut 
River, of 
‘Springfield ” 
route, 260; and 
that via New 
Haven and 
Providence, 
238. Although 
the best bicycle 
record between 
New York and 
Boston is but 
a fraction over 
twenty-three 
hours, the ordi- 
nary tourist 
will find that 
four days of 
good weather 
will be required 
to make the 
journey prop- 
erly. If the 
Connecticut 
River route is 
chosen, the best 
cities at which 
to break the 
trip are (1) 
Bridgeport, or 
New Haven 
(TontineHotel); 
(2) Hartford 
(Heublein’s), or 
Springfield 
(Massasoit 
House), and (3) 
Worcester (Bay 
State House). 
Going via Prov- 
idence, the 
three nights out 
should be spent 
at (1) Bridge- 
port or New 
Haven; (2) New 
London (Hotel 
Crocker); and 
(3) Providence 
(Narragansett 
Hotel or Hotel 
Dorrance). 
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En route from New York to New Haven, 
leave Fifty-ninth street and Eighth avenue, 
wheeling through Central Park to One Hun- 
dred and Tenth street and Lenox avenue, u 
Lenox avenue to One Hundred and Twentiet 
street, around Morris Park to Fifth avenue, to 
One Hundred and Thirty-fifth street, to Madi- 
son avenue, and through One Hundred and 
Thirty-eighth street to the Southern Boulevard, 
to Westchester avenue, which is followed to 
Fox street, thence to West Farms. After cross- 
ing the Bronx River, the old Boston Post Road 
(macadamized) is taken and kept to Stamford, 
Conn., forty-two miles, passing e route Pel- 
ham, New Rochelle, Larchmont, Mamaroneck, 
Port Chester and Greenwich. 

From the time the Nutmeg State is entered, 
near Greenwich, until it is left, beyond Ston- 
ington, this route closely follows the northern 
shore of the Sound, crossing the railroad tracks 
several times as well as a number of bridges. 
The Old Post Road (fair, easy grades) is still 
followed from Stamford to Bridgeport, twenty- 
five and a half miles, via Darien, South Nor- 
walk, Westport, Southport and Fairfield. In 
this busy city, sixty-seven and a half miles out, 
the first night on the road should be spent 
Leave Bridgeport, cross the river near the 
depot and take the turnpike to Stratford, thence 
to Naugatuck, Milford, Woodmont and West 
Haven to New Haven. 

New London, the most convenient halting- 
place at the end of the second stage of the 
journey, is seventy: four miles from Bridgeport 
and forty-eight and one half from New Haven. 
Leaving the latter city, wheel eastward, over 
fair roads, a trifle south of Fair Haven and 
through East Haven, Branford, Stony Creek, 
Guilford, Madison, Clinton and Westbrook to 
Saybrook, thirty-three and one half miles. The 
shore of the Sound, the near proximity of the 
railroad, and occasionally a guideboard, en- 
able the touring novice to find his way without 
difficulty. There are no very steep hills to 
climb, and where the roads are not in good 
condition, a sidepath will generally be found. 
New London (Crocker House) is sixteen miles 
beyond Saybrook over the turnpike, and across 
the Connecticut River ferry to Lyme village 
(rolling country, splendid roads), thence via 
South Lyme, East Lyme and Jordanville. 

The third day's journey begins at the banks 
of the Thames, at New London, and ends at 
Providencc—a distance of about seventy-five 
miles. Cross from New London to Croton by 
ferry, and continue direct on the turnpike (good) 
to Mystic Bridge, thence direct to Stonington. 
The Rhode Island line is crossed at Westerly, 
about six miles farther on, via Wequetequock. 
From Westerly, the route leads through some 
hilly country, via Potter’s Hill, Laurel Dale, 
Ashway, Hopkinson and Woodville, to Shan- 
nock. Providence is now about forty miles 
northeastward through Kingston Station, Slo- 
cumville (hilly), Belleville (fair to poor), to East 
Greenwich (occasional sidepaths), thence via 
Appanaug and Pawtuxet. 

Providence is the most convenient place at 
which to spend the last night on the trip. Bos- 
ton is now but forty-seven miles away, via 
Attleborough, East Foxborough and Canton. 
This stage of the journey from New York to the 
Hub was given in OurinG for June, 1896. 














CYCLING. 


NOTES OF THE MONTH. 


The indoor records made by W. E. Becker, 
of Minneapolis, Minn., at San Francisco, Cal., 
on February 22d, 1897, have been accepted as 
follows : (Standing start, competition, paced)— 
1 mile, 1:58; 2 miles, 3:54 3-5 ; 3 miles, 5:55; 4 
miles, 7:54 3 5; 5 miles, 9:54 3-5. 

What promises to be the finest cycle path in 
the world is now being built between Tacoma 
and Seattle, Wash. It will be about thirty-two 
miles long, with a right of way twenty feet 
wide and a wheel path ten feet wide, extend- 
ing from city to city It will cost in the neigh- 
borhood of twenty thousand dollars. 

The boulevards of Essex, Union, and Hudson 
Counties, N. J., have been joined into one splen- 
did system, extending from Port Richmond, 
Bayonne to Weehawken, forming a magnificent 
circular track of over twenty miles, mainly on 
the Palisades, 

The Pennsylvania Railroad Company an- 
nounces that hereafter bicycles will be checked 
and carried in the baggage cars of the com- 
pany when —— on the same train by 
the owners, free of cost, provided that the pas- 
senger presenting a bicycle for transportation 
has no other baggage; otherwise the bicycle 
will be charged for at regular rates. This ar- 
rangement applies to all the lines of the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad system east of Pittsburg 
and Erie. 


It is said that since cushion and pneumatic 
tires have come into general use on the cabs of 
Paris, the lessened shock to street vehicles has 
reduced the average cost of repairs by fifty per 
cent., besides saving the nerves of passengers 
and the muscles of horses. 

The following unpaced tandem records 
against time, made by W. F. Sager and E. W. 
Swanbrough, at Denver, Col., on November 
16, 1896, have been accepted: 2 miles, 3m. 
59 4-5S.; 3 miles, 6m. 07 I-5s.; 5 miles, rom, 
37s.; 6 miles, 13m, 22 2-5s.; 7 miles, 15m. 36 4-5s.; 
8 miles, 18m. 51 3-5s.; 9 miles, 20m. 6s. 

According to a recent report of the Deut- 
scher Radfahrer Bund, the season of 1896 was 
the most successful in the history of the sport 
in Germany. 
regular tracks. Hamburg gave 113 races in 
twenty meetings, while Berlin and Munich 
tried for second place with seventeen meetings 
each. Cologne and Hanover each had six; 
Leipsic, Breslau, and Coblentz fiveeach. In all, 
180 meetings were held and 1,011 races run, 
not counting road races, which were unusually 
numerous. The track prizes were won by 710 
German riders and 103 foreigners. 


CENTURY ROAD CLUB MATTERS—NEW RULES FOR 
ROAD RECORDS. 


The annual election of officers of the Cent- 
ury Road Club of America was held at Chi- 
cago on April 28th and resulted as follows: 

President, William A, Skinkle, Cleveland, 
O.; First Vice-President, D. Adee, New York ; 
Second Vice-President, M. H. Bentley, Chi- 
cago; Secretary, C. M. Fairchild, Chicago; 
Treasurer, O. W. Lawson, Louisville, Ky. 

State centurions were chosen as follows: 


Fifty German cities now have. 
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Colorado—R. E. Osborne, Colorado Springs. 
Illinois—R. E. O°Connor, Chicago. 
Indiana—William R. Teel, Terre Haute. 
Iowa —J..A. Pallister, Ottumwa. 
Kentucky—N. G. Crawford, Louisville. 
Maryland—Alfred Ely, Baltimore. 
Massachusetts—A. O. McGarrett, Boston. 
Minnesota—A. L. Mace, St. Paul. 
Missouri—H. A. Canfield, St. Louis. 
Nebraska—L. T. Brodstone, Superior. 
New Jersey—J. W. Foster, Schraalenburg. 
New York—F. A. Myrick, New York City. 
Ohio—Francis Boyle, Cleveland. 
Pennsylvania—E. J. Sturznickle, Erie. 
Wisconsin—H. L. Marshall, Milwaukee. 


Several important changes are announced in 
the rules governing road records made under 
the auspices of the Century Road Club of 
America, Two separate and distinct classes of 
distance records will be hereafter recognized, 
viz., those made over “straightaway” and 
‘*standard”’ courses. A ‘‘ straightaway course” 
_ be defined as one having both starting 
and finishing points at different places and in 
one general direction, or a course laid out in 
a straight line. A ‘‘standard course” is one 
in which thestarting and finishing points are 
at one and thesame place—such as an out-and- 
home course—thus compelling the rider to go 
both ways, and make compensation on the re- 
turn trip for any advantage of down grade or 
wind gained on the outward journey. The 
adoption of a rule recognizing records over 
‘*standard’’ courses tends to place all riders 
entering such competitions on the same basis. 
Wherever practicable, in courses ae agen. | 
more than five miles in length, the starting an 
finishing points should be in the centre of the 
course, with turns at both ends, The road 
records to be hereafter recognized under these 
two classifications are as follows: 1, 5, 10, 15, 
20, 25, 50, 75, 100, 200, 300, 400, 500 and 1,000 
miles; twelve and twenty-four hours records ; 
thirty and sixty days’ century and mileage 
records ; Club Coutery survivor's records ; city 
to city records ; individual century and mileage 
records for the calendar year. No distinction 
will be made between paced, unpaced and com- 
petitive records. 


The lengths of the courses, other than 
straightaway, available for the making of the 
records named are as follows: A standard 
course may be either circuitous, out-and-home, 
or one with the starting and finishing points 
in the centre, with turns at each end. For a 
one-mile record the distance must be not less 
than one half mile from start to the point of 
return ; for a five-mile record the distance must 
be not less than two and one-half miles from 
start to the point of return; for ten, twenty 
and twenty-five-mile records, not less than five 
miles ; for a fifty-mile record, not less than ten 
miles ;.for a seventy-five-mile record, not less 
than fifteen miles ; and for records of one hun- 
dred miles and upward, not less than twenty 
miles. 

The extent and variety of the social and cy- 
cling interests that have, in the past few years, 
crystallized into permanent associations and 
clubs, are some of the factors that indicate, ina 
remarkable manner, the power, extent and 
usefulness of the cycle in modern life. OuvuTING 
in its next and succeeding issues will present its 
readers with much that is interesting and sig- 
nificant on this subject. THE PROWLER. 

































































HE present 
position of 
cycling asa 

pastime owes 
much to the per- 
spicacity, 
perseverance 
and enterprise 
of the few men 
who in early 
days had the 
sagacity to fore- 
see, the pluck to 
embark in, and 
the skill to carry 
out the neces- 
sary works and 
to place the 
wheel on a sure 
and certain ba- 
sis. Conspicuous 
amongst this 
little band 
stands John W. Kiser, the president of the 
Monarch Cycle Mfg. Co., of Chicago. From 
the germ of the Chicago Sewing Machine 
Co., with less than two score employés, he has 
nurtured a cycling factory, known the world 
over, a veritable monarch in fact as well as 
name, that carries an army on its pay-rolls and 
tens of thousands of satisfied riders on its 
wheels. Blessed with the clear head and hardy 
manhood, bred on the farmlands of Ohio, and 
the integrity and courage that alone can achieve 
success, John W. Kiser has conferred a signal 
benefit on labor and widened the sphere of the 
enjoyment of the world. It is a monarch’s 
obligation and a monarch’s privilege worthily 
fulfilled. 





JOHN W. KISER, 
President, Monarch Cycle Co, 


YACHTING RECORDS. 


LTHOUGH there will be no great 
spectacular event in yacht-racing dur- 
ing the season just opening, there is 
a good deal of legitimate sport prom- 

ised on both our seacoasts and the great in- 
land lakes. The various rumors of a proposed 
challenge for the Amerzca’s cup are without 
any apparent foundation. ‘The racing of large 
vessels will be practically limited to a half- 
dozen yachts ; but among the boats of thirty 
feet and under, there will be plenty of keen 
sport The Yacht Racing Union of Long Island 
Sound, the Massachusetts Yacht Racing As- 
sociation, and the Racing Union of the Great 
Lakes, have done much to systematize the 
classification of yachts and to arrange racing 
dates, and to generally improve the condition 
of racing. ‘The conference of yachtsmen, 
which was held at the Fifth Avenue Hotel, in 
New York, on May ist, for the purpose of 
forming a national association, provedanalmost 
general desire for universal co-operation and 
for a national classification of yachts. The 
conference was remarkable in that so large a 
number as 110 clubs were represented either 
directly or through the associations with which 
they are severally affiliated. After discussion 
it was decided to appoint a committee of seven, 
who should formulate a plan of organization 
and report in October. 
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There have been no racing schooners built 
during the winter, and only one large racing 
yacht has been launched. ‘his is the fifty-one- 
footer Syce, designed by Gardner & Cox and 
built by B. F. Wood at City Island for F. M. 
Hoyt, the former owner of the Norota This 
yacht is of the same general type as the two 
famous yachts by the same designers, Qu7s- 
settaand Norota, but more extreme than either. 
The form of the hull, barring the stern-post and 
rudder, closely resembles the yachts of the 
English fifty-two-foot class She is of peculiar 
composite steel and wood construction, her 
frames being steel in the body of the vessel and 
wood in the overhangs. She hasa short, deep 
lead keel, practically a constructed fin,weigh- 
ing fourteen tons. Her dimensions are: O. a. 
1., 6c feet; 1. w.1., 45 feet; beam, 12 feet 6 
inches ; draft, :o feet 3 inches; sail area, 3,250 
square feet. The sails were made in England 
by Lapthorne & Ratsey. 

Another 51-footer, designed by William Fife, 
Jr., tor J. B. Mills, of New York, is now in con- 
struction at the same yard.- Among the big 
schooners, J. Rogers Maxwell’s Emerald has 
been rebuilt fully up to her class, her keel being 
deepened from to feet, her previous draft, to 
14 feet, the limit of the class. Of course her 
sail plan has been correspondingly increased, 


. and Co/onza will now have to look to her laurels. 


It is amusing that the only apparent change in 
the large yachts, caused by the new rules which 
were to limit draft, has been the deepening of 
the Emerald. 


The best sport of the year and the only 
sport which rises to international importance 
will probably be that in the new twenty-foot 
class, which will be evoked by our endeavor to 
bring back the Seawanhaka cup from Canada. 
A number of defenders which were built under 
the immediate supervision of Mr. Duggan, who 
built and sailed the victorious Glencazrn, are 
now racing among themselves on the St. Law- 
rence. On this side Messrs. C. H. and H. M 
Crane, who sailed £7 Hezre last season, have 
built three twenty-footers, two centerboard 
boats and one fin keel. Commodore Rouse, S. 
C. Y. C., and Mr. Colgate Hoyt have brought 
out a fin keel designed by Gardner & Cox and 
built by the Spaulding St. Lawrence Co. She 
is to be handled by Sherman Hoyt, who sailed 
Paprika so successfuily. 

L D. Huntington, the builder and designer 
of Question, Paprika, and the rest of that 
family, has already built three boats for this 
class, the first launched being M. H. Clark’s 
Kenneu. Charles Olmstead, who designed 
Trilby, Riverside, and Los, has built the fin 
keel Asthore for Philip T. Dodge. She will be 
sailed by Mr. Dodge, with the skillful Corinthi- 
ans, F. B. Jones and Irving Zerega. A second 
20-footer has been turned out by Mr. Olmstead 
and his Montauk Construction Co, for a syndi- 
cate of the Riverside Yacht Club. Fry, of 
Clayton, who built the 15-footer U/ruec for 
William Willard Howard, has also built a 
20-footer for Mr. Howard. H.S. Hicks, of the 
Indiana Yachting and ‘oating Club, will enter 
the trial races with a Racine-built boat. The 
trial races of these boats and others of their 
class will begin at Oyster Bay on July 12. 

R. B. BurcHarp. 

















MOUNTAIN 


SHFEP. 


Y good 
friend 

“Tom” 

John- 

son, of 
Winnipeg, Mani- 
toba, sent me 
the photo from 
which the ac- 
companying 
illustration was 
made. The 
specimen is pure 
white, and it is 
described as be- 
ing very beau- 
tiful. As will be 
noticed, the 
horns are of 
only moderate length and quite slender. This 
latter peculiarity inclines me to the belief that 
the head came from Alaska, as our Western 
sheep (Ovzs cervina), as a rule, grows a stouter 
horn. However, after a head has passed 
through the hands of a taxidermist, and one 
has only a photo of it to judge by, it is im- 
possible to decide fine points. This particu- 
lar specimen may be the head of an albino 
Outs cervina after all. One Alaskan variety 
of the mountain sheep is Ovzs dadlz, which is 
described as being white, or very nearly so. 
Another variety is the recently identified Ovzs 





stonez, found in the northern confines of 
British Columbia and in Alaska. The horns 
of this sheep are long and slender. Specimens 


of this variety shown at the Sportsmen’s Ex- 
position were darker in color, much smaller 
and lighter in bone, than Ovzs cervina, while 
the horns were more slender and apparently 
somewhat more spreading toward the points, 
though this may only have been a result of the 
slimmer form. In any event, whether the 
head of O. cervina, O. dali or O. stonez, friend 
Johnson’s nicely mounted specimen is well 
worth taking care of. 


MICHI-GANDER LAWMAKERS, 

Do I sleep—do I dream—-be there visions 
about? I1 don’t care whether I dream or not; 
I had little dreamed that Michigan would ever 
so far forget herself as to encourge market- 
hunting in preference to sportsmanlike methods. 
Yet some old charcoal-burners with moss on 
their north sides appear to have actually en- 
couraged a bill which practically vetoes the use 
of dogs for quail, while at the same time per- 
mitting shooting for the market. If the object 
of these quaint lawmakers is to exterminate the 
quail, their proposed measure, if put in opera- 
tion, will surely prove an unqualified success. 

It is the same old howl breaking out in a new 
place, and it clearly proves that some men know 
precious little about game and shooting. Many 
people labor under the delusion that the true 
sportsman, the man who owns high-class dogs, 
and who can kill two-thirds, or more, of his 
birds, taking them fairly as they happen to rise, 
is the great destroyer of game. Sportsmen do 
not require to be told that this is a mistake. If 
a man goes afield with good dogs, he must 


ROD AND GUN. 


handle them properly or spoil them, which, of 
course, is the last thing he wants todo. The 
proper handling of dogs consumes a good deal 
of time ; so much in fact that, adding to it halts 
for lunch and resting spells, we will find that 
the man out all day with dogs, actually shoots 
only about half a day. ‘ 

The: market-shooter, with no dogs to take 
care of, can sneak through the known haunts 
of the quail till he locates a bevy, and then by 
raking the birds on the ground, kill more at 
one shot than a sportsman is apt to gather dur- 
ing an average half-day’s work. When there 
is snow on the ground the pothunter is in his 
glory, and he will hunt harder than the other 
fellow, too, for the reason that every bird he 
knocks over means an extra dime in his pocket. 

The habits of the quail cause it to fall an 
easy victim to the trapper and_the pothunter, 
while the same habits tend to delay and baffle 
the legitimate sportsman. Pothunters always 
are well posted and know the ground; it is a 
matter of business that they should; and by 
baiting, whistling or trailing the birds and 
shooting them on the ground, the pothunter 
can kill more quail in a day than an ordinary 
sportsman would bag in many trips. 

Put me on well-stocked grounds which I 
know, give me tracking snow and the privilege 
of shooting on the ground and whistling, but 
no dogs, and I'll wager I can score more birds 
than can the best of quail-shots who properly 
works his dogs. The pothunter, too, is busy 
from dawn till dark, all day andevery day. He 
is after the money, and we have only to com- 
pare the amount of game shipped by a pothunt- 
er from a given point with the total season’s 
bag of the best sportman in the district, to find 
out what surprising mischief the pothunter can 
accomplish. 

A few years ago the quail became very 
scarce in Western Ontario, formerly a famous’ 
quail country. It was discovered that market- 
shooters were busy in the best districts, and 
that dead birds were being shipped out of the 
country by thousands. As a last resort, a 
law forbidding the sale of quail was passed, 
and, as a result, within two seasons the covers 
were again fairly well stocked. Last season 
there were so many birds that even ordinary 
shots made good bags. Reports already re- 
ceived, promise glorious sport for the coming 
season—sport such as we knew in the halcyon 
days of old—and I’m going up there to see 
about it. The moment the no-sale law went 
into force it settled the question of the quail 
supply ; and it must be remembered that the 
—s increase of birds occurred in a 
country full of true sportsmen and high-bred 
dogs. The moral of it all is that you can’t 
have market-shooters and game permanently 
in the same section of the earth. 


TROUT AND BASS. 


This is the month of months for both trout 
and bass. Reports already received would in- 
dicate that the waters of the Adirondacks, 
Pennsylvania, Connecticut, and the Rangeley 
and Moosehead systems of Maine are yielding 
sport fully up to the average. June brings the 
cream of the sport upon the more northern 
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waters ; and those who wet a line in the attract- 
ive silvery network of the north shore of the St. 
Lawrence, in the well-stocked streams of Nova 
Scotia and New Brunswick, or in the more re- 
mote waters of Northern Ontario, will find 
plenty of good fish. Useful trout-flies for the 
month include: the hackles, white miller, 
alder, green drake, gray drake, oak fly, mar- 
low buz, orange dun, black gnat and blue blow. 
Those who seek bass in the waters of New 
York, New Jersey, Massachusetts, New Hamp- 
shire, Wisconsin, Minnesota, Illinois, Ontario 





DOGS OF TO-DAY—THE GREAT DANE, 


HE Great Dane, or German mastiff, in 
its native land known also as ‘* Danische 
Dogge,” ‘Ulmer Dogge,” and ‘‘ Deutsche 
Dogge,” is a peculiar breed that probably 
has descended from the war-dogs of the 

ancients. Enormously large, very powerful and 
courageous, good specimens of this breed also 
possess more than the average amount of in- 
telligence, and, as a rule, are good-natured, 
faithful friends. 
. With all his strength the Great Dane is 
supple and agile in his movements ; in fact, his 
easy curving lines are more suggestive of the 
Selene than the recognized canzne form. This 
striking peculiarity can hardly fail to impress 
itself upon even a careless observer. No other 
breed to be found in this country approaches 
this puma-like type The writer once saw a 
fawn-colored Great Dane slowly trailing some- 
thing through a British Columbia forest, and 
he came within an ace of shooting the dog, 
thinking it was a puma, or mountain lion. 
Later, during that day, another sportsman had 
a fair chance at a real mountain lion, but he 
allowed the beast to pass on through the cover, 
he thinking the lion was his friend's dog. 

The breed has long been a favorite with the 
Germans, whoadmire the massive, heavy type, 


in preference to the frequently seen lighter, . 


more houndlike form. Great Danes became 
generally known through the medium of the 
show-bench, in this country, during the 
‘* sixties.” Since then they have slowly, but 
surely, progressed in the popular favor. A 
magnificent specimen of the breed, and a dog 
well known to patrons of bench shows during 
the past few seasons is the huge brindle that 
has the name of Major McKinley. He is a 
grand fellow, a giant of his sturdy race, yet as 
gentle and obedient as a well-trained poodle, 

The proper place for a Great Dane is upon 





and Quebec will find the somewhat capricious 
large and small mouth fellows may be tempted 
by the following baits: crawfish, minnows, 
grasshoppers, larvee of cockchafers and bees, 
worms, frogs, helgramites, metal and pearl 
spoons, artificial minnows, mice and insects. 
When bass evince an inclination to rise to the 
fly, Rube Wood, Henshall, Seth Green, Chubb, 
Furgerson, Lord Baltimore, Parmachenee Belle, 
Montreal, silver doctor, coachman, polka, ori- 
ole and magpie should do the needful. 
Ep. W. Sanpys. 
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some country estate. or wherever he can be al- 
lowed room to properly exercise himself. Asa 
house dog he is gentlemanly and easily trained, 
while his short coat is not troublesome to keep 
clean and sweet ; but his great size and activity 
demand scope such as may only be found in 
the broad outdoors. 

History may repeat itself if these descend- 
ants of ancient war-dogs come again into gen- 
eral use as assistants to soldiers. The French, 
Austrian and German armies now have trained 
dogs which carry dispatches and ammunition, 
and also render most valuable assistance as 
sentinels. The German war-dogs are Great 
Danes, which are carefully trained to distin- 
guish and to detest the uniforms of possible 
foes; also to serve as scouts in detecting sol- 
diers in ambush, The intelligence, keen nose, 
strength and swiftness of the Great Danes are 
well suited to such work. 

The following are the points of the Great 
Dane adopted by the German Mastiff or Great 
Dane Club of America : 

General Appearance—Of great size, power- 
ful and elegant build, high courage, supple in 
action, graceful and dignified in carriage and 
movement. 

Height—Dogs, not less than 30 inches at 
shoulder ; bitches, not less than 28 inches. 

Weitght—Dogs of 30 inches, not less than 120 
lbs.; bitches, not less than roo Ibs. 

Body—Long, rather round, compact. Belly 
well drawn up, well-proportioned, showing 
muscle and strength—not tucked up like the 
greyhound. 

Head—Skull neither domed nor flat, rather 
lengthy and not too broad; frontal bones 
slightly raised; little indentation between 
eyes ; no pronounced stop; cheeks muscular 
Face not too broad; face more like hound 
type than the mastiff or bulldog. Entire head, 
with exception of the muzzle, something like 
that of the bull-terrier, though much heavier. 

Ears—Small, carried high ; when cropped 
they resemble those of the bull-terrier. 

Eyes—Small, round, deeply set, with a sharp 
expression. Color varies from light to various 
shades of brown or hazel, to correspond with 
general color of dog. 

Nose—Large, bridge well arched. 

Muzzle— Broad, strong, rather square at 
point. 

Lipjs—Blunt in front, not hanging much 
over the sides ; well-defined folds at the angle 
of mouth, 

Jaw—Lower jaw, neither short nor long; 
teeth meeting evenly. 




























































Neck—Rather long, very strong and muscu- 
lar, well arched, without dewlap, or loose skin, 
about throat. Junction of head and neck pro- 
nounced, 

Fore-quarters—Shoulders sloping and mus- 
cular; elbows well under, turned neither inward 
nor outward. 

Legs—Forearms very muscular, with large 
bone; knees strong, not bent ; ankles or pas- 
terns muscular ; entire leg straight, strong and 
well proportioned. : 

Chest—Of good width, not too broad, deep 
in the brisket. 

Back—Muscular, not too long, nor hollow, 
nor quite straight, but showing slight arch. 

Loin—Broad, strong, well arched ; muscular 
above and below. 

Taz/--Should reach to the hock; strong at 
root, fine and tapering to end; carried hori- 
zontally with the back, or very slightly up- 
ward, with slight tendency to curve at extrem- 
ity ; must not curl, or be carried high over the 
back. 

Hind-guarters—Buttocks, or hips, well de- 
veloped, strong, rounding gradually to root of 
tail ; thighs muscular, with good bone ; second 
thighs long and strong ; hocks well let down, 
or low and straight, turning neither in nor out; 
ankles strong in bone and muscle. 

Feet—Large, round, well set on ankles, turn- 
ing neither inward nor outward; toes well 
arched ; nails strong and curved. 

Coat—Short, hard, dense ; no long hair on 
legs or tail. 

Color and Markings—Various shades of 
gray or blue, mouse color, black, white, red, 

awn ; also brindle, or tiger striped, on white 
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ground, with patches of dark colors, The sin- 
gle colors are sometimes accompanied with 
markings of a darker tint about the eyes and 
muzzle, and with a line of same tint, called a 
‘‘trace,” along the course of the spine. The 
above ground colors appear in the brindled and 
in the striped, or mottled, specimens. In the 
one-colored specimens the china, or wall eye, 
rarely appears; and the nose more or less ap- 
proaches black, according to the prevailing tint 
of the dog, and the eyes vary in color also. 
The mottled specimens have irregular patches, 
or ‘‘clouds,” upon the above-named ground 
colors, in some instances the clouds being of 
two or more tints. With the mottled speci- 
mens, the wavy, or china eye, is not uncom- 
mon, and the nose is often parti-colored, or 
wholly flesh-colored. 

Symmetry—Of the whole body, of a high 
order, with well-defined and gracefully curved 
lines ; whole appearance indicating power, ac- 
tivity, courage and nobility of character. 

Faults—Too heavy, or too houndy a head ; 
too highly arched frontal bone, and deep stop ; 
too broad a face ; too short, or too light a muz- 
zle ; too long ears, hanging flat to the face ; 
too short a neck ; full dewlap, or loose skin, on 
throat ; too narrow or too broad a chest ; sunk- 
en or quite straight back ; bent forelegs ; over- 
bent fetlocks; cow-hocked hind legs; dew- 
claws ; twisted feet ; spreading toes ; too coarse 
or too long a coat ; too heavy, or too highly car- 
ried, or curved tail, or with a brush under- 
neath ; weak or narrow loin or hindquarters ; a 
general lack of muscle; want of symmetry, 
and a general lack of character in en 
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OLF has begun in earnest, and we have 
had, at this writing, one first-rate 
tournament—that at Lakewood, 
namely. There have been nosurprises 
here as yet; the expected has hap. 

pened thus far, and no new man, no dark horse 
has scrambled in ahead of old-timers. Very 
few of the men thus far have succeeded in get- 
ting below the go-mark for eighteen holes. 
Mr. Toler did a 42 going out and a 47 coming 
home, at Lakewood: Mr. Tyng did 43 going 
out and 43 coming home; Mr. Fenn went out 
in 44, but came home in 50; and only one other 
man, Mr. C. T. Richardson, of the Ocean 
County Club, did nine holes in 44 or under. 

As we have said before in these columns, 100 
for eighteen holes is the ‘‘duffer” mark ; any- 
thing between 100 and go is fair golf, while 
anything under go shows steadiness and sound 
golf, but not brilliant play. It is when a 
man gets down to 4o and thereabouts, a stroke 
or so either way, that he is in the ranks of the 
high-class golfers. No one who has played the 
game for several years, and against many dif- 
ferent players, can fail to realize the enormous 
gain in steadiness between eighteen holes in 80 
and eighteen holes in go. It is the accurate 
and steady short game, the game within one 
hundred yards of the hole, which marks otf the 
difference between the go and the 80 mark. We 
have a number of men who, so far as the long 
game is concerned, might perhaps enter for the 
amateur championship in England, but their 
short game would infallibly beat them. The 
good man, say, at a hole 335 yards long, will 
get away with a drive—carry and run—of, say, 
180 yards; then with cleek or brassey he will 
put himself, say, within 30 yards of the hole, 
more or less. But then come the errors. With 
acleek, or mashie, or perhaps with a wooden 
putter, he makes his approach put, and nine 
times in ten, in the case of sucha player, he 
has played ‘‘ three” to leave himself still out of 
holing distance; he plays ‘‘ four,” to correct 
‘‘three,” and holes out finally in ‘‘ five”! The 
first-rate man plays ‘‘one” much as did the 
good man, he probably plays ‘‘two” a little 
better ; but he invariably plays ‘‘three” very 
much better, and while it isa ‘ fluke” if the 
good man holes out in ‘‘ four,” it isa ‘‘ fluke” 
if the first-rate man does, not hole out in 
‘‘four.” Even if we had not seen many of 
these men play, we need only study the scores 
to discover why so many men nowadays can 
negotiate a course in about 90, and why so few 
can get much under 45 for every nine holes. 

If you take up the scores by holes of the 
men who played at Lakewood, you find that 
the men who came in under ninety, did it not 
by ‘‘ threes” and ‘‘ fours’ for the shorter holes, 
and ‘‘fives”’ and *‘ sixes” for the longer holes, 
but by an average of ‘ fives,” with an occa- 
sional ‘‘ three,” to even matters up. Indeed, 
there was only one man out of the first sixteen 
at Lakewood who handed in a card without an 
eight” or worse on it. What does that mean? 
It means here and there a brilliant ‘‘ approach,” 
or a daring “‘ put,” but generally weak ‘* ap- 
proaching.” Shot ‘‘one” and shot ‘two 
were generally played well enough, but shot 
‘‘three”—the approach to put the ball within 


putting distance—was poor, and “ four” and 
‘* five” had to be played to holeout. Mr. Tyng 
got six ‘‘fours,” Mr. Toler five ‘‘ fours,” Mr, 
Lynch five ‘‘ fours,” and so on. Now the first 
four holes at Lakewood ought to be done in 
four each; and wherein our best men are in- 
ferior to the best amateurs, is shown right 
there. At each one of those first four holes, 
the long game is easy enough; practically 
everybody—as the scores show—was within 
‘‘approaching ” distance for his second shot, 
but nobody. played all eight of these holes in 
32, z. ¢., 4, or under, for each one. 

A better proof still of our deficiency at the 
short game is shown by the fact that quite a 
number of the players at this tournament 
played the longer holes about as well as they 
did the shorter holes. They could all get to 
that fatal third or fourth shot well enough, but 
when it came time to play that, whether at a 
long or a short hole, they were inaccurate and 
unsteady. The first hole at Lakewood is a 
good cleek shot over a fence, on to the green. 
The last hole is a good drive to carry a fence, 
and then a good brassey or cleek shot to get 
to the green; and yet it is astonishing to see 
how many men did this last hole just about as 
well as they did the first one, which is proof 
positive, if ~~ proof were needed, of the fact 
that most of the men are weak when it comes 
to playing shots ‘‘ three” and ‘‘ four,” or what 
may be called the ‘‘ approach ”’ shots 

The tournament at Lakewood was efficiently 
managed and went off without a hitch of any 
sort. The system of a preliminary medal 
round of eighteen holes, to weed out all but the 
first sixteen, and then match play after that, is 
a good system, and is to be repeated at practi- 
cally all the tournaments to be held hereabouts. 

It is a disagreeable thing to say, but it ought 
to be said, namely that some more strict ruling 
should be made about keeping score in these 
medalrounds, The better men are of course in 
no danger of making mistakes, but others are. 
Tosee two men sitting on the ground making up 
their scores for the two or more foregoing holes, 
is not a sight to give one much confidence in 
the aceuracy of some of the cards handed in. 
Of course these men never win anything, be- 
cause when they come to battle with better 
men they are closely watched ; but it may often 
happen that two or three or even more fairly 
good men, who deserve to get in for the match 
play, are kept out by a little carelessness in 
scoring on the part of less deserving representa- 
tives. The only honest—though admittedly a 
disagreeable way—is to mark each shot down 
on the card as it is made, and to mark them 
not with straight lines, but in Arabic numer- 
als. When men are making holes in nine or ten, 
or even six and seven, it is very hard to re- 
member, particularly if you are giving all your 
attention to your own game, just what number 
of strokes your opponent has played; and he 
may not be quite certain himself, if he is a 
green handat the game. Hence, the only way to 
do is tomark down conscientiously each stroke 
as it is made, and in the end the time taken to 
do that will be saved by the fact that at each 
holing out you need not stop to discuss the 
number of strokes each man has played. 











There is no game played where it is so 
perfectly easy to cheat, but though the writer 
has played in Scotland, Wales, England and 
America, he has yet to come across a single 
example of willful cheating. But just because 
mistakes may be made so easily, therefore each 
player ought to be on the alert to prevent 
them. Though it may not be a particularly 
pleasant task to stand marking down the 
strokes, when your opponent is bunkered, it 
is none the less your duty, for some men are 
known not to be fully accountable to themselves, 
or to others, when in that predicament. 

At Lakewood the older players held their 
own, though Mr. Toler came near being beaten 
by Mr. Robbins and he only won out in the end 
by one up, while at one time he was four down 
to this less known player. Still it was very 
apparent that an old head is even more valua- 
ble than a young body at this game. Messrs. 
Tyng, Toler, Fenn and Menzies, although 
two of them were not playing their usual game, 
came in, in about the order to be expected. 

At the amateur championship meeting, at 
Muirfield, on the 21st of last month, several of 
the ex-champions were disposed of, and the 
winner turned up in the comparatively un- 
known Mr. James Robb. We were promised a 
special account, by letter, of this meeting, but 
thus far the mails have brought us nothing, 
and we are compelled to make comments on 
such information as the newspapers have given. 
Mr. Horace J. Hutchinson had just returned 
from the Canary Islands, where he had gone to 
recover from a severe illness. He was not 
therefore, it is to be supposed, in prime condi- 
tion toplay. But even then, the steadiness of 
this old golfer was shown by the fact that he 
was beaten by onlyone hole by Mr. Balfour- 
Melville, the championin 1895. Mr. Tait, Iam 
informed, had not been practicing steadily, 
and he, too, was beaten by one hole, by a 
dashing young player, Mr. Maxwell by name, 
who in the fourth round also beat Mr. Hilton. 
None of these four, namely, Messrs, Tait, Ball, 
Hutchinson and Balfour-Melville was badly 
beaten ; and when it is remembered that, ac- 
cording to the English method of match-play 
for all entries an off-day may come to the best of 
players, and that Messrs. Tait and Hutchinson 
were beaten only one up, it does not look as 
though the younger men had settled the ques- 
tion of their superiority. For ten years now, 
since 1886 in fact, with the one exception of 
1893, when young Mr. Anderson won, the 
amateur championship has been won twice b 
Mr. Hutchinson ; four times by Mr. John Ball, 
Jr. ; twice by Mr. por and once each by 
Mr. Hilton, Mr. Tait and Mr. Balfour-Melville. 
We hope in the next issue of the magazine to 
have the fall scores of this meeting at hand, 
and to be able therewith to make some in- 
teresting comparisons between the play of the 
better men in England and in America. Unless 
*we are much mistaken, it will turn to be the 
case that we are weak at the short game, as has 
been suggested above. 

No better opportunity to judge the play of 
our younger men has been afforded than the 
contest going on, at this writing, over the 
Ardsley Casino Course between men represent- 
ing respectively Harvard, Columbia, Princeton 
and Yale. The course by holes is: 
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Hole ist 2d 3d 4th sth 6th 7th 8th oth. 

Yards 205 225 2G0 122 375 275 183 350 500. 

Par play for such a course would probably 
be: 4, 4, 4, 3, & 5, 4, 5, 6, or 4o for the nine 
holes. The nearest approach to that was a 
43 coming home, made by Mr. Betts, of Yale; 
while the best card for the 18 holes was by 
Mr. Bayard, gi. Here again the study of the 
scores is interesting. Out of the ten men whose 
cards are before us, all did the last hole, 500 
yards long, in 7or 6; and the first hole 
of 205 yards in length, or less than half 
the distance, in 5 or 6. Apparently, these 
young gentlemen can play a hole 500 yards long 
just as well as they can play a hole 200 yards 
long; the 300 extra yards make no differ- 
ence. But what this really means is, that so 
long as there is plenty of room and they can 
hit as hard as they like, they get on very well, 
but as soon as the question of ‘‘ how hard to 
hit” arises, they are very much at sea. These 
ten age collegians played the first hole, 205 
yards, twenty times (it is a nine-hole course), 
and did itin four, only six times; they also 
lame ge) the last hole, 500 yards twenty times, 
and did it in six, nine times; and in seven, 
eleven times. An analysis of that kind of play 
shows that three shots, or four at most, put 
them all on or near the green of the 500-yard 
hole every time, and regularly every time it 
took them three or four shots to hole out; 
while at the first hole one shot, and a half shot 
at most, put them on or near the green, and 
here again it took them three or four shots to 
hole out. 

If more of our many - would study 
such scores as these, and study their own as 
well, it would do more to improve their golf 
than anything they could possibly do. For no 
man, in these days of accurate golf, will get 
very far who does not make a study of ap- 
proach and putting. There is scarcely an ama- 
teur in America, barring perhaps three men, 
who cannot save six or eight holes in the eight- 
een holes, on his present play, by ‘giving 
more time and attention to this department of 
the game. Most men, however, insist upon 
playing the whole game all the time, with the 
result that many of them never play the real 
game at any time. 

In the last month’s Scrzbner's Magazine 
appeared an article by Mr, Whigham, of Chi- 
cago, our American amateur champion, that 
every man interested in the care of, or the lay- 
ing out of, golf links ought to read. We were re- 
minded of this article by an incident at Lake- 
wood. The writer was playing over the course 
under the guidance of one of the caddies. At 
the third or fourth hole, no matter which, 
loomed an artificial bunker built of mud, sand, 
and rocks. ‘* How far off is that hazard?” I 
asked. ‘‘ About 150 yards,” said the caddie ; 
and then with great glee, ‘it’s just right to 
catch a good drive!” And sure enough this 
particular bunker seems to have been placed 
where it is, just to trapa good drive, Of course 
a more ridiculous arrangement cannot be im- 
agined. The good player suffers, the poor 
player gains ; the good shot is penalized, the 
bad shot goes free. On too many of our links, 
still, we have retained from the days of our 
ignorance just such mistakes as this. The 
wonder is that they are still allowed to remain 
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for the confusion of the good, and the aiding 
of the bad, players. 

Another fault still adhered to on many links 
is the making of holes of a nondescript length. 
We mean by that, holes which are of sucha 
length that if the player ‘ foozles” his drive, 
he can make up distance by playing his second, 
with a brassey, or driver, where, if his first had 
been played properly, he would have had only 
an iron-shot for his record. ‘Take a hole, say, 
of 250 yards in length, or thereabouts, of which 
we have far too many, If a man goes a matter 
of fifty or sixty yards from the tee with his first, 
he takes out his driver again, or a brassey, and 
is probably about as near the green on his rec- 
ord as is his opponent, who has played his first 
shot from the tee in good style. Such holes as 
that ought, if possible, to be lengthened out to, 
say, 300 yards, or if that is not possible, then 
shortened, say, to 170 or 180 yards, so that the 
man who makes a long raking-shot from the 
tee will get some advantage from it. 

Another matter which will soon require rec- 
tifying is the abominable hard platforms of 
packed sand, which we are pleased to call tees 
inthis country. ‘The tee, of all places, ought to 
be moderately soft, and if possible with just a 
little grass on it. For those few threads of 
grass on which the ball is teed up, are just the 
very best possible position for the ball to be in 
fora drive. From that tiny elevation the ball 
often gets that undercut on it, as it leaves the 
face of the driver, which results in that best of 
all drives, namely, a low ball that seems to 
rise, and then falls witha great run on it. But 
when your ball is perched up on a sand-tee, a 
quarter of an inch above the hard-packed sand, 
and you are in deadly fear of jerking yourself 
off your feet if the driver-head touches the tee, 
there is no help for it but to drive a high ball. 
Off the grass a man has a chance against the 
wind, for example, to drive a comparatively low 
ball, but off these tees a long low ballis a rara 
avis and is seldom if ever seen, Again, this is 
not fair for the expert, although perfectly indif- 
ferent to the poor player. The latter is only too 
glad to get the ball away from the tee fora 
distance of one hundred and fifty yards at any 
cost, while a better man would like to have 
some option, at times, whether he is to play 
low against the wind, or high with it. There 
is really no good reason why on most of our 
links every player should not be given the op- 
tion of playing off the grass if he prefers; and 
very little trouble on the part of the green 
committee would accomplish this result. It is 
said, of course, fer contra, that in our climate 
tees of turf would quickly become worn and soon 
be baked hard; but even then they could not be 
worse than they are now, and for most of the 
playing months of the year they would cer- 
tainly be better. At any rate, whatever the 
objections may be, a golfer ought to be given 
the power of choosing for himself in such an 
essential matter as this. We have no doubt, 
for example, that if a team of English ‘or 
Scotch golfers came to this country to play 
a series of team matches, they would insist 
upon the right to tee off the grass if they so 
preferred ; and we are convinced that if the 
grass-teeing grounds were adopted, we should 
soon find that they were by no means so diffi- 
cult to keep in order as we now suppose. 
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There has been formed since our last writing 
a Metropolitan Golf Association, to which some 
thirty or forty clubs now belong, and which has 
its regularly elected officers and its delegates 
from each club, ‘Thus far this association has 
merely set apart dates for the holding of the 
different tournaments, but no doubt it will in 
the future do still further good service in the 
interestof the game. One thing greatly needed 
and sure to come ere long, is a metropolitan 
golf club with a house in New York City. In 
such a house meetings could be held, and infor- 
mation, plansand golfing interests would soon 
center there; and even now, in the infancy of 
the game here, we are persuaded that such a 
club might start with amembership of five hun- 
dred or more. 

At a meeting of the executive committee of 
this same Metropolitan Golf Association re- 
cently, it was recommended that ‘ no club offer 
a first prize exceeding $50 in value.” ‘That is 
a step in the right direction, and it is hoped 
that this friendly suggestion will be ested. 
Baseball has gone into the hands of the profes- 
sionals ; racing, at least until very recently, has 
been in bad odor; every old pigeon-shooter 
will tell you what he thinks of pigeon-shooting 
in these days; football has been a matter of 
gate money; and we ought to see to it that 
golf is not permitted to fall into the hands of 
the pot-hunter and the semi-professional, 

DATES FOR THE GOLF TOURNAMENTS, 

The Metropolitan Golf Association, which is 
composed of all the prominent golf clubs in 
this part of the country, has arranged the 
following tournament dates for the season : 

Tournament of the Meadowbrook Hunt Club, May 
12 to 15, inclusive; Knollwood Country Club, May 19 to 
22, inclusive; Baltusrol Golf Club, May 27 to 29, inclu- 
sive; Seabright Golf Club, July 1 tos, inclusive; Shinne- 
cock Hills Golf Ciub, July 27 to 31, inclusive; Oakland 
Golf Club, September 8 to 11, inclusive; Westbrook 
Golf Club, ee 15 to 18, inclusive; Tuxedo Golf 
Club, September 22 to 25, inclusive; Meadowbrook 
Hunt Club, September 29 to October 2, inclusive; St. 
Andrews Golf Club, October 6 to % inclusive ; peens 
County Golf Club, October 13 to 16, inclusive; Morris 
County Golf Club, October 20 to 24, inclusive; Essex 
County Golf Club (N, J.), October 27 to 30, inclusive ; 
Westchester Golf Club, November 2 to 6, inclusive; 
Baltusrol Golf Club, November 18 to 20, inclusive; 
Lakewood Golf Club, November 25 to 27, inclusive. 

In the final contest for the intercollegiate 
golf championship of the United States, Yale 
won by ascore of 24 to Harvard's 4. The 
victory was a decisive one for the Yale team, as 
they outplayed their opponents in all the con- 
tests, except that between J. H. Choate, Jr., of 
Harvard, and Colgate, of Yale, 

The links were in much better condition on 
the last than on the two preceding days, and 
the playing showed marked improvement, 

Captain R. Terry, Jr., of Yale, made a new 
record for the links, covering the 18 holes in 
84 strokes. His match with W. B. Cutting 
was by far the best played of the tournament. 

The final results for the 18 holes were: Reid, 
Yale, beat Gannett, Harvard, 5 up; Terry, Yale, 
beat Cutting, Harvard, 3 up; Choate, Harvard, 
beat Colgate, Yale, 4 up; Betts, Yale, beat Curtis, 
Harvard, 8 up; W. B. Smith, Yale, beat Stone, 
Harvard, 3 up; S. Smith, Yale, beat Burden, 
Harvard, 5 up. Yale beat Harvard by a total 
score of 20 holes up. The full score was : Yale 
24; Harvard 4. 











BASEBALL. 


HE college baseball season is now well 
along and, as we write, the series for 
the championship are about to begin. 
‘The play so far has been better than the 
averaye, and the next six weeks should 

vive us some excellent baseball. The sched- 
ules are all well filled except Pennsylvania’s, 
which really needs games with Yale and Prince- 
ton to make it complete and to make the season 
satisfactory, 

Princeton looks like the best team of the year 
and if present indications can be relied upon 
will win the championship. ‘The fielding is 
steady, the base-running good, the batting 
strong, and the whole team plays with a con- 
fidence which counts for much in a close game. 

Kafer is an excellent back-stop and a good 

thrower, in spite of his poor work in the Cornell 
Wilson is probably the best pitcher of 
Princeton's lot, though he has not yet reached 
his best form. Altman, Jayne, Hildebrand, 
and Easton are all strong pitchers and can be 
relied upon to do good work if needed, Kell 
and Smith at first and second are veteran ball- 
layers, both of them good fielders and strong 
eos Butler and Barrett at short and third 
are doing good work at the bat, and Butler is 
fairly strong as a fielder. Barrett’s fielding 
power is not particularly strong, 

Princeton's pitchers all seem to be good 
fielders and batters; and the outfield, with Brad- 
ley at center, Altman at right and Easton 
or Wilson in left, is probably the best of the 
college outfields, Princeton, as has been al- 
ready said, should win from any other Eastern 
college team, and probably would in a long 
series. The trouble with our college series is 
that they are too short, and luck is often a 
vreat factor in deciding the result. In a long 
series the best team 1s more sure to show its 
su veriority. 

Vale's team is doing well, and with the steady 
improvement which seems probable from the 
business-like way in which the players go about 
their work, should later be a good match for 
the more experienced players who represent 
Princeton and Harvard, 

Behind the bat, Bartlett is inexperienced and 
not wholly satisfactory, but he impresses the 
spectators as being an extremely careful, hard- 
working player who will improve. His throw- 
ing is now very good, and his back-stopping 
fair, Goodwin is also a strong player, though 
a trifle light. Greenway is a very effective 
vitcher, of good speed and command, and 
learey is not far behind him. Both are large 
men, and can stand plenty of work, Setton, 
at first, is a fine fielder and good batter, Camp, 
at short, is a new man who covers dlenty of 
ground and does it well, while his hitting is 
fair. Fincke, at third, is not wholly satisfactory, 
his fielding being a trifle stiff, and his hitting 
and base-running only fair Hamlin and Reed 
have been playing second. Hamlin 1s active 
and a fair fielder, and has battled steadily 
so far this year. Reed has played but few 
games, and so far has proved himself fairly 
strong in all departments. ‘The infield needs 
plenty of hard work to make 1t a first-class 
combination, The outfield is much_ better. 
Keator, who will play center, is very strong at 
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all points, and either Greenway or Tearey can 
fill left field well, In right, Wallace and Hazen 
have shown themselves good fielders, but nei- 
ther one is hitting the ball at all strongly. 

The team, as a whole, is strong in the box, 
fields and runs bases very well, and has four 
or five good batters. The men are all working 
well, and the team is improving steadily. 

The work of the Harvard team has been a 
decided disappointment to the players and 
their friends, Individually the men, with the 
exception of Beale in the center-field, are 
the same players who did so well last year ; 
and with their additional year of experience, 
they were expected to be a match for any of 
their rivals. So far, at least, half of the men 
have shown up very weak at the bat, the in- 
field has been guilty of very poor work, and 
the pitchers have been’ a trifle unsteady. The 
team lost to Dartmouth once, and to Brown 
twice, and its only really creditable game was 
against Cornell, when the batting was good 
and the fielding rather poor. 

Individually, some of the men do not seem 
to have worked into anything like good playing 
form, Scannell and Davis behind the bat are 
both doing very good work, and Scannell is 
hitting better than he usually does. Paine 
started in unsteadily, but in the last two games 
has done finely, having excellent speed, curves 
and command of the ball, Haughton has had 
but few chances, and so far has not done very 
well, his work being a trifle careless, Fitz, the 
third man, is left-handed, and, though light, 
should do well with a little experience. 

Haughton’s playing at first is still good, but is 
not so careful as a year ago, and hence not so 
free from misplays. He is batting fairly well. 
Dean at second is fielding well, but is a trifle 
slow in handling the ball, a thing which inter- 
feres with attempts at double plays. Steven- 
son at third is not an ideal third baseman, but 
is fielding fully as well as a year ago, and bat- 
ting much better, At short, Chandler is a trifle 
slow, and is not a strong thrower. He is a 
reliable hitter, though not at all a heavy one. 
Laughlin, who has played the place in some of 
the games, is a very fast and accurate fielder, 
but is weak at the bat. If he can be taught to 
hit with any certainty, he will make an excep- 
tionally good infielder. The infield, asa whole, 
is a trifle unsteady, and is not at all a fast- 
working combination. 

In the outfield, Rand in left, Burgess in 
right and Beale in center are all fielding and 
hitting well, Beale perhaps doing the best work 
of the lot. His throwing is strong, and he cer- 
tainly fills the place left vacant by Clarkson. 
This team ought to be a match for any of the 
college teams, if it can regain its hitting pow- 
ers of a year ago, However, as it is now play- 
ing, it is certainly inferior to Princeton and 
Brown. 

Pennsylvaria's team has not yet played very 
many strong college teams, and it 1s very diffi- 
cult to decide just how strong a game the 
Quakers are playing. However, on form, it 
looks as if Penn's team as at present made 
up is the weakest of the teams representing our 
leading universities. 

The nine’s best catcher, Radcliffe, was in- 
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jured early in the season and may not play 
again this year. Hoeffen, who is taking his 
place, seems to be doing satisfactory work. 
Ritchie is the best of the pitchers, but his work 
does not compare favorably with what the best 
pitchers of the other large colleges are doing. 
Dickson and Brown, his substitutes, are not 
particularly strong. On the infield, Blakely 
at third is a first-class man, and Wilhelm at 
short is about as good. Robinson at second is 
not giving satisfaction, and does not seem to 
understand fully the duties of his position. 
Gillender at first is a fair fielder and batter. 

The outfield, composed of Huston, Voight 
and Jackson, is a very good combination. The 
play of the team lacks life and snap both at the 
bat and in the field, and this trouble coupled 
with the fact that the pitching is not at present 
up to the standard of the other large colleges 
makes it seem probable that Pennsylvania 
would have difficulty in winning a series from 
any of the larger colleges this year. Her series 
with Cornell should be close and interesting. 

Brown's team is not playing a particularly 
steady game, but at its best is probably a close 
second to Princeton. Dunne has returned to 
college, and is playing his usual good game, 
throwing and batting strongly. Sommersgil 
and Brady have been doing very good work in 
the box, though the former did rather poorly 
against Princeton. The infield is about asac- 
curate and machine-like a combination as was 
ever seen on a diamond, the playing being very 
sharp and fast and the throwing wonderfully 
good. The team makes double plays when- 
ever a chance offers, a most discouraging thing 
for opponents. Sander, at third, is the best 
player in the infield, but the other three are not 
far behind him. 

The outfield, composed of Sedgwick, Gam- 
mons and Cook, is not so good asthe infield, but 
is astrong combination, The team is certainly 
the best fielding team among the colleges, and 
is strong in allother respects. The men usu- 
ally play with great snap and spirit, but in 
the Yale game seemed to lose their ambition, 
and submitted to defeat rather tamely. The 
same is true of the Princeton game, though in 
this game Princeton was clearly superior. 

The present Cornell nine is the best Cornell 
has produced in some years, and is playing a 
first-class game in all respects. Young, last 
year’s pitcher, has been put behind the bat, 
and. is doing remarkable work, his throwing 
and hitting being very strong. Bole is pitching 
a steady and effective game, and promises to 
make a good man with more experience. The 
infield, composed of Murtaugh, Haskell, Affeld, 
and Cook, is not particularly strong, Cook at 
third being perhaps theweak spot init. Beacham 
and Miller are good outfielders and strong bat- 
ters, and Stratton in right is giving good satis- 

faction. 

The team as a whole plays with more snap 
and spirit than are usual with a Cornell team, 
and should give Pennsylvania a hard fight for 
their series 

Lafay ette has been creating considerable 
havoc this season with her baseball team, as 
she did with her football team last fall. The 
team has defeated Yale, played Princeton a 
very close game, and had a good lead over 
Pennsylvania when rain stopped the contest 
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Nevins and Barclay make a very strong bat- 
tery, and the remainder of the team fields well 
and bats strongly. 

Lehigh has been playing very good ball, but 
is evidently no match for Lafayette. 

W esleyan has an unusually strong team this 
year, and has won a game from Yale. Town- 
send is one of the best of the college pitchers, 
and is ably backed up by the remainder of the 
team. 

In the New England Association the teams 
are unusually strong and very evenly matched. 
Dartmouth has played more hard games than 
have Amherst and Williams, and has shown fair 
fielding ability, good battery work and great 
strength at the bat. Tabor in the box has done 
excellently, and seems to have improved greatly 
over his achievement of last year. 

Williams is fielding well, and has a good 
pitcher in Plunkett, but her batting is not so 
strong as is Dartmouth’s, 

Amherst has a well-balanced team, stronger 
perhaps in fielding than either of the others, but 
probably the weakest of the three at the bat. 

But one game has been played so far, and that 
resulted in a victory for Williams over Amherst 
after a close and exciting contest. . 

Princeton won her first Harvard game by 
three hits and alittle unsteadiness on Harvard's 
part in the fifth inning. Harvard had a batting 
streak in the ninth which almost turned the 
tables, but aside from this inning could do 
nothing with Wilson, who pitcheda very steady 
and effective game. Paine’s work was also et- 
fective, but his bases on balls were very costly, 
and Princeton made her hits when they were 
needed. Both teams did good work inthe field, 
and Harvard's, usually slow in field, played good 
baseball. Altman's catch of Chandler’s fly was 
the fielding feature. The game showed the 
two teams very evenly matched, with Princeton 
a little stronger at the bat. 


PRINCETON. 


B.H. T.B, P.O. 
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BASEBALL. 


Below is a list of some of the more important 


games : 

Date. Place. Team. Team. 

Apr. 19 Washington Princeton 15 Georgetown 7 
‘** 21 Philadelphia U. of P 2t State College 3 
‘* 27 Providence Brown 8 Harvard 2 
“ 28 Philadelphia U. of P. 20 Johns Hopkins 2 
‘“* 28 Bethlehem Princeton 14 Lehigh I 
‘“* 28 Amherst Yale 9 Amherst 2 
** 29 Cambridge Harvard 7 Dartmouth 6 

May 1 Williamstown Harvard 17 Williams 15 
‘** 1 New Haven Yale 6 Brown 2 
“x Ithaca Princeton 6 Cornell 2 
** 1 Middletown Wesleyan 13 Amherst 6 
** x Worcester Dartmouth 17 Holy Cross 3 
** 4 Hanover Dartmouth 16 U. of Vt. 5 
** 5 Cambridge Brown 4 Harvard ° 
*“* 5 Princeton Princeton 11 Lehigh 4 
*“* 5 Philadelphia U. ot 14 Dickinson 2 
** 5s New Haven Lafayette 11 Yale 8 
““ s Amherst Williams 4 Amherst 3 
“* 5 Hanover Dartmouth 11 U. of Vt. 10 
“7 Cambridge Harvard to Cornell 4 
“* $8 Providence Princeton 11 Brown 4 
“* 8 Middletown vale 1o Wesleyan 3 
** 8 Washington U of P. 7 Georgetown 6 
“* 8 Worcester Holy Cross 1o Amherst 6 
‘* 10 Worcester Holy Cross 5 Cornell ° 
* 10 Princeton Princeton 18 Virginia 4 
“* at New Haven Vale 5 Virginia 4 
“* it Hanover Brown 11 Dartmouth 6 
** «2 Cambridge Harvard 9 Virginia 3 
“* 12 Easton Princeton 6 Lafayette 3 
“12 Philadelphia U. of P. 21 Lehigh I 
** 13 Ithaca U. of P. 7 Cornell 4 
*- a5 Princeton Princeton 6 Harvard 3 
** 15 Providence Yale 6 Brown 5 
*“* a5 West Point Wesleyan. 15 West Point 5 
*“ a5 Hanover Dartmouth 1:0 Williams 2 
** 15 Amherst Amherst 10 Bowdoin 3 


Post-CaPpTAIN, 
IN THE MIDDLE WEST. 


The season, up to date, has shown the teams 
of the Middle West, as a whole, to be consider- 
ably below last year’s standard, Northwestern 
and Wisconsin seem to be playing in better 
form than last year, and Michigan and Chi- 
cago worse, though Chicago has made a good 
showing up to date, due almost entirely to the 
magnificent pitching of Captain Clarke. They 
won the first and lost the second game, in their 
series with Illinois, beat Wisconsin 5 to 0, and 
lost to Beloit, 11 to 12. The last game was 
played at Beloit, May 5th, the day after their 
Wisconsin game, and revealed the weakness of 
the team with anyone but Clarke in the box. 
Merryfield started in to pitch, was pounded 
hard, retired in favor of Brown, who did little 
better, and, finally, Clarke went into the box, 
but too late to save the game. The Chicago 
team contains three pretty strong batters be- 
sides Clarke, and Gardner supports his captain 
behind the bat very creditably, but the rest of 
the team, up to the Michigan game, fielded 
very poorly whenever Clarke allowed the ball 
to be touched. In the Michigan game the in- 
field was strengthened by the reappearance of 
Adkinson and Abells, who had not been out 
regularly before. This makes a pretty strong 
team, and if Mr. Stagg can keep them together 
for the balance of the season he stands a 
good chance of procuring the ‘‘championship,” 
though, with the complication of the baseball 
situation, by virtue of which neither Chicago, 
Michigan nor Illinois meets Northwestern, the 
title won’t mean a great deal to any team. 

Michigan team this year is the poorest that 
has represented the U. of M. in a good many 


years. With the adoption of a policy of 
‘‘Simon pure” amateurism, Michigan found 
herself deprived of the services of several 
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crack players still in the institution, and 
obliged to build up an entirely new system 
of baseball. Only Miller, change pitcher of 
the ’96 team, remained eligible, and so he and 
Watkins, the U. of M. coach, had to develop 
an entirely new team. Michigan would receive 
far more credit for good intentions had the 
coaches gone a step further and taught the 
members of the team to confine their efforts to 
ball playing, and instilled more of the spirit, as 
well as the letter, of the new rules into her 
baseball representatives. In the games played 
they have not been particularly successful, but 
deserve the credit of having excluded their 
‘‘ineligibles” (with one exception) and played 
an amateur team. In their first game against 
the Detroit League team, with coach Watkins 
in the box, they were beaten 6 too. On their 
Southern trip ~ fe lost to Ohio University, 11 
to 12; to Wittenberg, 17 to 7; and to Notre 
Dame, 18 to 3. In the Wittenberg game, 
Michigan claimed that their opponents played 
six professionals not in the college, and it is 
probably true that the Wittenberg men were, 
some of them at least, ineligible. Michigan’s only 
victory over a representative Western college 
nine was their 7 to 3 defeat of the University 
of Illinois, in which they secured 6 runs in the 
first innings. Manager Atkinson, under orders 
from Professor Knowlton, of the U. of M. 
Athletic Board, refused to meet Northwestern 
if Sickles and Murphy were on the latter's 
team, and on refusal of the Evanston manage- 
ment to withdraw them, declared the games 
between the two Universities off. On their 
last trip Michigan lost to Chicago, May 8th, 
5 to 3, and to Wisconsin, May toth, 15 to 5. 
The team is very weak in the outfield ; and the 
infield, with the exception of Heard, 2b., and 
Condon, 1b., is mediocre, while Miller is their 
only pitcher. He is fair, a steady hard worker, 
who watches the bases closely and has good 
control, but no great speed or curves. Behind 
the bat McGee is a good back-stop, but a poor 
thrower. Condon and Heard are the best 
batters in the team. 

Northwestern is having great difficulty in 
scheduling games, as has been mentioned, be- 
cause she insists on playing Sickles and Mur- 
phy. Professor Clark has been investigating 
the matter, and declares that he can find noth- 
ing to show that either of these men ever 
played for money. Thisis a matter which it is 
very difficult to prove, and undoubtedly Pro- 
fessor Clark has failed to find any direct evi- 
dence against the men. The burden of proof, 
however, thrown by the Western conference’s 
rules on the faculty of the college against 
whom the charge is made, should rest rather on 
the institution making the charge. The situa- 
tion is rather interesting, as, by the rules of the 
conference last December, the decision reached 
in the investigation of any committee was to 
be accepted in good faith by all the other in- 
stitutions. Now Professor Knowlton, of Mich- 
igan, declares Professor Clark’s investigation 
has failed to meet the specific charges made 
by him against Sickles and that it is unsatisfac- 
tory; in other words, on this first trial, it is 
shown that there will be decided difficulties in 
the way of good faith between the various 
faculty committees. Professor Stage, of Chi- 
cago, takes the same ground. But Professor 
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Clark's decision is satisfactory to Northwestern, 
and Sickles and Murphy will play the balance 
of the season. The two men, who alternate in 
the box and first base, are as good a pair of 
pitchers as any Western team has this year, 
though both have occasional ‘‘ off days.” Of 
the other members of the team, Golden, 
catcher, and Captain McClay, short stop, have 
been fielding and hitting very well; and on the 
whole, the team is the best one which has repre- 
sented Northwestern in some years. ‘Their 
best game was probably the ten-inning defeat 
of Wisconsin at Madison, April 26th, by a score 
of 4to 3. Most of the other games have been 
with minor teams for the reasons already 
given, but the team has shown decided 
strength. May 8th, they beat Beloit 9 to 7, 
though the game ended in a dispute over a 
decision of the umpire. Hollister pitched for 
Beloit and Sickles for Northwestern, both 
pitchers being hit hard on account of a wet 
field and ball. May 3d, Notre Dame beat 
Northwestern, 11 to *, their only decisive defeat. 
Wisconsin, though’ defeated by Chicago, 5 to 
o, and by Northwestern, 4 to 3, is stronger 
than for three years. The men are all new to 
the university team, except Gregg, 2 b., and five 
of the eight new men are freshmen, so that 
they have improved but slowly. They have 
played a nervy game, on the whole, but have 
had the usual faults of new men, erratic field- 


ing and inability to hit the ball with men on - 


bases. They play better as the season pro- 
gresses, however, and should be able to put up 
a steadier game when they meet Northwestern 
and Chicagoin their second games. In their 
college games, to date, they have beaten the 
Milwaukee Medical College; Beloit, 17 to 5, 
Rush Medical College, 25 to 15, and Mich- 
igan, 15 to 5. The team is weak in change 
pitchers, but Bandeline, the regular pitcher, 
who has been in the box in most of the games, 
is a very effective left-hander,—a freshman 
who already ranks with the best of the Western 
college pitchers, and should be a star before he 
completes hiscourse. Clark, 3 b., Gregg, 2b., 
Brewer, c.f., and Seifert, 1 b., have done the 
best work with the stick. These men have 
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also fielded well. Perry, catcher, is a feather- 
weight, who has done well for a man weighing 
120 pounds, but he is uncertain on wide balls. 
His throwing has been quick and accurate. 
Brewer, at center, is one of the best outfielders 
in the West ; the other two outfield positions 
have been poorly filled. 

Notre Dame probably has as strong a nine 
as any college in the West. Their only rule 
seems to be that members of teams must be 
‘*bona-fide students,” and they play their 
coach, Powers, the man who coached their 
first ballteam. Herring, formerly of Chicago, 
and others whose connection with the institu- 
tion is said to be merely nominal, they never 
play off the home grounds. Taking the team 
just as it is, however, there is no question as to 
its strength. Gibson, the pitcher, Powers and 
Shillington are stars, and the whole team bat 
very strongly. Their best games, so far, have 
been their defeat of Michigan, 18 to 3, and 
Northwestern, 11 to 8. 

Beloit is open to much the same criticism as 
Notre Dame. They have again resorted to the 
use of Dr. Hollister, their athletic instructor, in 
the box, and have been using other men on the 
team who were in no way connected with the 
college. 

The Iowa State University nine is playing a 
strong game, but has not yet taken its trip into 
this section, and any comment here on its play- 
ing would be altogether conjecture. Thesame 
is true of Grinnell, 

Illinois has played fair ball, but has not yet 
won many games from big college teams. Car- 
penter, p.; Fulton, 2 b.; Shuler, 3 b.; and 
Hadsall, c. f., have been doing the best work. 
The team is not batting so well lately, as earlier 
in the year. In the second Chicago game 
Clark struck out 16 Illinois players, and inabil- 
ity to hit the ball was the cause of the defeat. 

Of the minor college teams of Illinois, of 
which there are a host, Lake Forest is probably 
the best. The Indianaand Ohio colleges rarely 
play outside their own local territory, and are 
not in the same class with larger institutions, 
though they occasionally win a game from 
them Gero. F. Downer. 


SWIMMING. 


RACING IN NEW YORK CITY. 

HE Knickerbocker Athletic Club is en- 
deavoring to promote amateur swim- 
ming, and, with this purpose in view, 
recently announced a series of three 
swimming meetings with contests open 

toallamateurs. The sports were held in their 
clubhouse, Madison avenue and Forty-fifth 
street, New York City, the bath being 100 feet 
in length. 

The first meeting was held March 31st. 

100 yards, with 2 turns; first round ; winners only to. 
swim in final—First heat, D. H. Reeder, New York 


Athletic Club, rm. 12 4-5s.; J. F. McMillan, Knicker- 
bocker A. C., second, by 3 “—- A. G. Sivari, K. A. = 


third. Second heat, F. A. Wenck, ™.. - s 
213-58.; G. A. Van Cleaf, K. A. C., second; R. ¢ 
lins, K: ‘4 ns —. Third heat, N. Murray, x , ae 


C., 1m. 14 458.; E. A. Goldstein, K. A. C., second ; Dr. 
+e. Davis, N. Y.A.C., third. Final heat. Reeder, 1m. 
14 2-58.; Murray, second, by 2 yards ; Wenck, third, by 
8 yards. 

‘Halt a =. with 26 ene, A. Wenck, N. Y.A.C., 
14m. 38 4-5s.; L. Fitzgerald, N. A. C., 15m. 573 58.; G. 
N. Roe, K. A. C., quit at vicaie: -first lap. 


The second meeting was held April 7th. 


Swimming under water—Dr. C. T. Adams, ——- 
bocker Athletic Club, 219 feet, with 2 turns; C. 
Lind, 13th Regt., 190 feet, with 1 turn; Ww. H. Grace, a 

. 130 feet, with 1 turn. Dr. Adams’ s performance, 
219 feet, now becomes the best American amateur rec- 
ord, supplanting 170 feet by E. M. Vandervoort in the 
same bath, Dec. rst, 1895. 

220 yards, with 6 turns—Final heat, F. A. Wenck, 
New York A. C., 3m. 35s.; N. Murray, N. Y. A. C. sec- 
ond; D. M. Reeder, N. Y.’A. C., third. 

The third and last meeting was on April 14th. 

100 feet, straightaway ; first round; winners onl 
swim in final—First heat, J. T. McMillan, Knicker- 
bocker Athletic Club, 21 1-5s.; C. H. Kollock, National 
Swimming Association, Philadelphia, Pa., second ; w. 
E. —/ New York A. C., third. Second heat, D.M. 
Reeder, N. Y. A. C., 218.; D. "Reuss, K. A. C., second ; C. 
Osborne, K.A. Ca third. Third heat, N. Murray, N. Y. 
A. C., 202:55.; E. Goldstein, K. A. C., second; F. A 
Wenck, N. yy. A.C.,third. Final heat, Murray, 203-5s.; 
a gta second, by 6 inches; McMillan, third, by 2 
eet 

440 yards, with 13 4u koe F. A. Wenck, N. 

- A. C., 6m. 55 3-58.;, EB. Roe, K. A. C., second; H. 
Kollock, N.S. A., third. 
W. B. Curtis, 
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CRICKET. 


HEseason 
opened 
at Phila- 
delphia, 

Boston and New 
Yorkon Maytst. 
A number of 
games _ have 
been played, but 
none of much 
importance, 
witn the excep- 
- oe tion of the gen- 
eral _ interest 
shown in the 
two games 
played up to the time of writing by the repre- 
sentatives of Philadelphia who are to tour in 
England. Four matches, as practice games, 
were arranged for them, against picked elevens. 
The first game, played May ist, was unfinished, 
owing torain. The Philadelphia team had dis- 
posed of the picked eleven for 133 runs, and 
had made 28 for the loss of two wickets when 
play was interrupted. In the second game, 
May 8th, the picked eleven were dismissed for 
82, and the Philadelphians had, at the call of 
time, 112 to their credit for the loss of seven 
wickets. Of course, it is too early for the team 
to show their proper form, and much improve- 
ment can and should be made in the next two 
weeks. The team are by no means up to their 
best form in the field; their bowling is good, 
but their ‘‘ pick ups,” returns, and backing up, 
will stand considerable improvement. 

Captain Patterson, as usual, is showing ex- 
cellent form with the bat. A. M. Wood, H.H. 
Brown, H. L. Clark and E. M. Cregan are do- 
ing good work. 

Since last writing a slight change has been 
made in the team. W. Scott, who was unable 
to make the trip, has been replaced by H. L. 
Clark, and the committee have wisely added an 
extra man, making fifteen. H.H. Brown has 
been selected to fill this place, and will be a 
valuable addition, for he is a very good second 
behind the sticks, and no one could expect 
Ralston, good as he is, to go through the entire 
schedule in this position. 





Photo, Gilbert and Bacon. 
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At Chicago the local clubs are preparing for 
abusy season. The Association, which is com- 
posed of the following clubs, St. George, Oak 
Park, Wanderers, Pullman, Chicago (for 
Walker Cup), and St. George, Ciceros, Phoenix, 
Pullman, Oak Park, Chicago, Zingari and 
teams A and B of the Wanderers (for the Pres- 
ident’s Cup), has arranged a schedule of over 
ahundred games. The clubs are more evenly 
matched than usual, and a very interesting 
series of games are expected. 

The Wanderers will, this season, place three 
teams in the field; one in the Walker Cup 
series and twoin the President’s Cup. The Oak 
Park Club, previously known as the Albion, 
have taken possession of their new grounds, 
and, with the aid of A. E. Smith as a bowler, 
ought to make a good showing. The Oak 
Park and Ciceros are newconers in the Presi- 
dent’s Cup series. 

The Northwest Cricket Association, which 
was organized last year (Chicago winning the 
first championship), comprises Chicago, Winni- 
peg, St. Paul, Omaha; and it is probable that 
St. Louis will come in this season. 

Championship series will be played at St. 
Paul in August, and at Omaha in 1808. 

The Canadian eleven will make their annual 
tour the week beginning July 5. 


PACIFIC COAST.—THE HARRISON CUP. 


The following is the analysis of games played 
up to May 8: 


Per 

Club. Played. Won. Lost. Cent. 
8. AIRMOER .cocccccsciccces 3 3 ae 100 
i: BR ki nwweenad:ccaescs 3 2 I 66 
5, TIEN, sinccessccseccss 2 I 2 33 
re eee 3 oe 3 00 


The American Cricket Annual for 1897, ed- 
ited and published by Jerome Flannery, has 
just made its appearance. The book contains 
accurate and complete records of the game in 
the United States and Canada, and other in- 
formation of interest and value to cricketers. 
Like all compilations of a similar nature it is 
gradually increasing in value and interest. 
This is the eighth year that Mr. Flannery has 
compiled the Crzcket Annual. 

T. C. Turner. 


LACROSSE. 


THE CRESCENT ATHLETIC CLUB IN GREAT BRITAIN, 
UR last report brought the record of the 
tour down to the match at Belfast, Ire- 
land, Aprilio, Theremaining games 
of the trip were as follows: 
April 20, at Cambridge—Crescent Athletic 
Club, 4 goals ; Cambridge University, 2 goals. 
April 21, at London, with rainy weather and 
slippery yround—Crescent Athletic Club, 7 
goals ; Surrey County picked team, 3 goals. 
The team reached home safely on schedule 
time, and with pleasant recollections of their 
excursion. They suffered somewhat, as all 
traveling teams do, from sickness or disabling 
of several players, but won a majority of their 
games, and were treated most hospitably. 


THE GAME IN THE UNITED STATES. 


Since our last edition the more important 
matches have resulted as follows: 

April 17th, on the grounds of the Crescent 
Athletic Club, at Bay Ridge, L. I.—College of 
the City of New York, 2 goals; Crescent Athletic 
Club, 2 goals. 

April 24th, on the grounds of the Crescent 
Athletic Club, at Bay Ridge, L. I.—Stevens In- 
stitute, 3 goals; Crescent Athletic Club, o. 

May ist, on Holmes Field, Cambridge, Mass. 
—Harvard University, 8 goals; All Massachu- 
setts team, o. 

May 15, Lehigh won the inter-collegiate 
championship at Bethlehem, Pa., defeating 
Johns Hopkins by 6 goals to 3. 








FENCING. 


HE annual amateur championship meet- 
ing is given under the joint manage- 
ment of the Amateur Athletic Union and 
the Amateur Fencers’ League of America. 
The preliminaries were held, this year, 

April 2and 3, in the club-house of the New York 
Athletic Club, New York City, and the finals 
May 1, at the Fencers’ Club, New York city 

In the preliminary trials those competitors 
who reacha certain standard are thereby made 
eligible to contend in the finals; and those who 
won places in last year’s championships are 
permitted to compete again without participa- 
tion in the preliminary trials. 

The results of the preliminary trials were as 
follows : 

With the foils the standard was 55 points, and five 
eg meng ualified, the score being as follows: A. 
V Z. Post, Fencers’ Club, 64 points; W. T. Heintz, 
New York Athletic Club, 63 1-7 points; J. L. Erving, 
Fencers’ Club, 58% points; y. E. Hoffman, 57 2-7 points; 

. Allaire, New York Turn Verein, 55 5-7 points ; W. J. 
Fieldkamp, New York A.C., 49% points ; A. Brownell, 
Boston Athletic Association, 464% points; Dr. G. C 
Lawrence, 49 1-3 points. 

The fencers eligible for this year's finals, by having 
won places last year, were C. G. Bothner, New York 
Athletic Club, and C. Tatham, Fencers’ Club 

With the duelling sword the standard was 6 points, 
and four contestants qualified, the score being as fol- 
lows: S. T. Shaw, New York A.C, 12; A. F. Riggs, 


Harvard University, 10; A. Brownell, Boston A.A,, - 


9; Dr. J. H. C. Claiborne, Fencers’ Club, 6 ; J. Allaire, 
New York T.V.,5; J. L Erving, Fencers’ Club, o. 

Those eligible by last year's performances were A. 
V. Z. Post, Fencers’ Club; W. T Heintz, New York 
A.C., and C. G. Bothner, New York A.C. 

With sabres only two qualified, the score being as 
follows; W. J. Fieldkamp, New York A. C., 71 2-3 

oints; J. Allaire, New York T.V., 59 1-6 points; J. L. 

rving, Fencers’ Club, 48 1-3 points. 

Those qualified by last year’s performances were C. 
G. Bothner, A. Pope and F. Slazenger, all ut New York 
Athletic Club. 


The results of the finals were as follows: 
FOILS. 

C. G. Bothner, N.Y.A.C., 388 2-3 points ; A. V. Z. Pou, 
F.C., 388 1-3; C. Tatham, F. C., 333: W. T. Heintz, I 
Y.A.C., 328; J. L. Erving, F.C., 314; J. Allaire, N.Y.T. 
V., 296. DUELLING SWORDS. 

C. G. Bothner, N.Y.A.C., 8 touches; S. T. Shaw, N. 
Y.A.C., 7 touches ; Dr. J. H. Claiborne, F.C., and A. V. 
Z. Post, F.C., tied at 6 touches, and Dr. Claiborne won 
the deciding bout; W. T. Heintz, N.Y.A C., 3 touches. 

















HE Harvard class races, 
to which I have re- 
ferred in an _ article 
appearing in the body 
of this number of OuTING 
(pages 237-240), took place 
onthe 7th of May last. 
Four crews—’97, ’98, ’99 
and 1g900—were entered. 
The ’99 crew was the fa- 
vorite and won with ex- 
ceeding ease, rowing the 
stroke which Mr. Leh- 
mann has been teaching. 
The ’97 crew was coached 
by a professional oarsman, who, I am in- 
formed, looked upon Mr. Lehmann’s stroke 
and method of training as entirely unsuited 
to American conditions ; and finished last by 
something over seven lengths, being practically 


SABRES, 

C. G. Bothner, N.Y.A.C., 162 1-3 points ; F. L. Slazen- 
ger, N.Y.A.C., 142 1-3; J. Allaire, N.Y.T.V., 128. 

That one swordsman should win all three 
championships is an unprecedented triumph, 
and Mr. Bothner deserves great credit for his 
pagomeon and perseverance. He has attained 
is present proficiency only by long-continued 
ractice, his record in championships being as 
ollows : 

1889—Beaten in second round of foils 

1890—Beaten in first round of foils. 

1891—Beaten in first round of foils and first 
round of duelling swords, and won with sabres. 

1892—Was third with foils and also with 
sabres. 

1893—Was third with foils and also with 
sabres. 

1894—Won with foils, tied for second place 
with duelling swords, and was second with 
sabres. 

1895—Was second with foils, and first with 
duelling swords and sabres. 

1896—Was third with foils and duelling 
swords, and first with sabres. 

1897—Was first with foils, duelling swords 
and sabres. 


THE JUNIOR TEAM CHAMPIONSHIP. 


The second annual championship foil-fencing 
competition between junior teams was _ held 
April 16 and 17, at the Fencers’ Club, 37 West 
Twenty-second street, New York City. The 
competing teams were as follows : 

Harvard University—H. Bowker, M. Green and M. 
de Diaz. 

Cornell University—Dr. C. P. Vargauven, W. O. 
Amsler and R. Rathburn. 

New York Athletic Club—C. C. Curran, A. Schroeder 
and W. Lyon. 

Fencers’ Club—Dr. J. H. Claiborne, J. L. Erving and 
E. Tatham. 

The total score of the teams was as follows: New 
York Athletic Club. 1,574 points; Cornell University, 
1,500 points ; Fencers’ Club, 1,499 points ; Harvard Uni- 
versity, 1,476 points. 

The higher individual scores were as follows: W. 
Lyon, New York A. C., 650; R. Rathburn, Cornell, 580: 
M. Green, Harvard, 530; J. L. Erving, Fencers’ Club, 
525; C. C. Curran, New York A. C., 517. 


W. B. Curtis. 


ROWING. 


distanced by every crew rowing the Lehmann 
stroke. The Freshman crew finished third, 
three lengths behind ’98. Boardman stroked 
and McDuffie, Marvin and Donald rowed at 
Nos. 7, 5 and 4, respectively, in the winning 
boat. These four men have been rowing in 
the University at times during the winter. On 
May 12th Boardman took Perkins’ place as 
stroke of the University, while Marvin rowed 
at bow. 

Thus the first class races held under the new 
conditions at Harvard have demonstrated that 
Mr. Lehmann’s ideas amount to something. 
They also demonstrated, what I have always 
maintained, that with proper anduniform coach- 
ing, the class crew could be made recruit- 
ing ground for the University crew of the 
same year. It is not unlikely that at least 
two of the men who rowed in the winning class 
eights will be members of the University 




















eight. All the crews, except '97, I believe, have 
been coached on one uniform plan ; and, there- 
fore, the six weeks iutervening between the 
class races and the Poughkeepsie race will be 
ample to get any eight men, picked, according 
to proved ability, from the three leading eights 
and the University crew, intoshape. When the 
correct principles of rowing have been learned, 
the selection of a crew simply comes down to 
getting eight good men to row ‘‘ together.” The 
fine points of the game may then be taught 
with good effect. 

It is also well worth noting that a second, 
or college crew, has been selected, and is being 
kept intraining. This crew will not only keep 
the sixteen, from whom the University eight 
will finally be selected, in good condition, but 
it will give plenty of opportunity for testing 
their respective merits, so as to enable Mr. 
Lehmann and Captain Goodrich to pick out 
an eight that shall comprise the flower of 
Harvard oarsmanship. expect to hear of 
several trial races between these crews before 
the final selection shall be made. 

The new Clasper imported seems to be rather 
light for this year’s crew, but all consider it a 
beautiful model, and it is to have a fair trial. 

Yale oarsmen have got down to business. 
The war which threatened to end Mr. Cook’s 
connection with Yale rowing has apparently 
been avoided. Remarkably little is being said 
about the crew, which I have not yet had an 
opportunity to see. I am inclined to think, 
however, from all I can hear, that it will not 
be an unworthy representative of our foremost 
rowing university. 

The Cornell crew are steadily improving. 
The ‘‘ second,” or Annapolis eight, has beaten 
the University repeatedly. Its race with An- 
napolis will take place shortly before these 
notes appear in print. 

The Columbia crew has had rather hard luck 
in the way of rough water and other matters 
which have, to some extent, interfered with 
training. One thing I have noticed to my dis- 
appointment, namely, that particular stress is 
being laid upon what is called ‘‘ inboard” 
work, to the neglect of blade work. This is a 
mistake. Provided a crew can swing and use 
their legs at all, the most important thing is 
the handling of the oars. Of course the bodies 
must be brought under control before water- 
manship can be acquired, but so long as a man 
will hold and use his body in some sort of 
shape, blade work should be taught from the 
very beginning. CuaAsE MELLEN. 


AMERICAN OARSMEN AT THE HENLEY REGATTA. 


The fifty-ninth annual Henley-on-Thames 
Royal Regatta will be rowed July 14th, 15th, 
and 16th, and the entries include two scullers 
from the United States and a four-oared crew 
of Canada. 

This regatta was founded in 1839, the sport 
for that year being limited to one race—the 
Grand Challenge Cup, for eight-oared shells 
with coxswains. In succeeding years other 
events were added, until the programme is 
now long and varied. 

The course for this regatta is on the River 
Thames, starting at a point just below Temple 
Island, and finishing at Phyllis Court, near 
Henley Bridge. The start is about a mile 
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above Hambledon Lock, and the finish nearly 
the same distance below Marsh Lock, the 
whole stretch of water, from lock to lock, being 
33-16 miles. The course is 1 5-16 miles in 
length, the first mile being almost straight, 
with a little point jutting out at Remenham, 
but near the mile-post the river bends gently 
to the left, thus giving some advantage to the 
boats starting on the Berkshire side. The 
races are rowed up-stream, but the course be- 
ing on a short stretch of water, between two 
locks, can never have much current. During 
regattas navigation is suspended, and the con- 
tinued closing of the locks deadens the stream 
still more. A comparison of many experi- 
ments, reaching over several years, shows that 
the course averages about ten seconds slower 
than dead water for an eight-oared crew, and 
somewhat more for fours, pairs, or singles. 

The river at this point is wide enough for 
three boats to race abreast with safety, and it 
was for many years the custom to start three 
crews or scullers in a heat; but great and con- 
stantly increasing difficulty was found in keep- 
ing the river free from pleasure-boats, and it 
at last became necessary to fence off the 
course by planting two rows of white stakes 
along either side, thus inclosing a lane of 
water about one hundred and thirty feet wide, 
and it is now comparatively easy to keep all 
pleasure craft outside the stakes, leaving an 
unobstructed course for the competing oars- 
men. On this narrow course only two boats 
can race abreast, so that the many races and 
the large number of entries in each race com- 
bine to make necessary a multiplicity of heats 
and lengthen the regatta to three days, and in 
certain cases, a part of a fourth day. 

Starting only two boats in a heat makes 
much extra labor for the oarsmen. With more 
than four entries in a race three rounds of 
heats are necessary, and with more than eight 
starters the winning crew may be compelled to 
row in four heats. Many oarsmen enter in 
two races which may give them seven or eight 
heats, and a few compete in three races which 
might give them ten or twelve heats. 

The races at the National regatta and at 
— other American regattas are a mile and 
a half, with or without a turn; and the Henley 
races, a mile and five-sixteenths, are so near to 
the ordinary American standard that our oars- 
men cannot excuse defeat by pleading an un- 
accustomed length of course. 

The Diamond Sculls, established in 1844, is 
a race for single scull shells, open to all ama- 
teurs duly entered for the same, according to 
the rules of the regatta. For this race, in 1897, 
the United states will send two scullers—E. H. 
Ten Eyck and W. S. McDowell. 

Edward H. Ten Eyck, of the Wachusett Boat 
Club, Worcester, Mass., is not yet of age, and 
his public career as an oarsman feaon last year. 
He is of slight build and rows in effective style, 
having profited much from the tuition of his 
father, James A. Ten Eyck, who is one the few 
professional oarsmen universally recognized as 
honest men. Young Ten Eyck won the inter- 
mediate singles at the American National Re- 
gatta last year, and the senior singles at the 
New England Regatta. Subsequently, in a 
match race he easily beat J. J. Whitehead, the 
amateur champion of the year. Ten Eyck 
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never tried for the national championship, but 
this victory over the amateur champion cer- 
tainly places him among our fastest scullers. 

Dr. W. S. McDowell, of the Delaware Boat 
Club, Chicago, ill., finished fourth in his trial 
heat for the senior singles at the National 
regatta of 1892, and took the same position in 
the similar race at the Canadian championship 
regatta of that year. In 1893 he finished sec- 
ond in the senior singles at the National 
regatta, 30 1-2 seconds behind the winner, and 
was third in his trial heat at the Canadian 
regatta. In 1894 he stopped before com- 
pleting the course at the Canadian regatta. 
At tbe National regatta of 1895, he finished 
second by three lengths in the first attempt, 
but the winner was disqualified for fouling a 
third competitor, and in the second attempt 
McDowell won the championship by two 
lengths. In the Canadian regatta of the same 
year he finished fourth and last. He won his 
first trial heat at Henley recently, beating 
Hon. E. A. Guinness, of the Thames Rowing 
Club, but was beaten in his second heat by R. 
K. Beaumont, Burton-on-Trent R.C.; and in the 
final heat Beaumont was beaten two lengths 
by Hon. R. Guinness, Leander R. C. At the 
American National Regatta McDowell finished 
last in his trial heat of senior single sculls, 

The Stewards’ Challenge Cup, established in 
1842, is a race for four-oared shells, open to any 
crew composed of members of any university 
or public school, or of officers of her Majesty's 
army or navy, or of any amateur club es- 
tablished at least one year previous to the day 
of entry. The Canadian entry for this race is 
the four-oared crew of the Winnipeg Rowing 
Club, of Winnipeg, Manitoba. 

This crew, with J. C. Waugh in place of 
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Flett, won the intermediate fours at the 
American National Regatta of 1895, and were 
beaten only by a few feet in the senior fours. 
At the Minnesota and Winnipeg Regatta they 
were beaten a length and a half in the senior 
fours. Last year, with C. Johnstone instead 
of Flett, they won the senior fours at the 
Minnesota and Winnipeg Regatta, took the 
same race at the Canadian championship re- 
gatta, and at the National regatta won both the 
senior fours and the international fours. 

Mr. C. G, _ Army tage, captain and bow, is 25 
years old, 5 ft. 9 3-4 in. in height, and w eighs 
152 lbs. in addition to his rowing, Armytage 
is a first-class lacrosse player, usually stationed 
in home field, has been captain and half-back 
of the Osborne Rugby Football Club, and cap- 
tain and forward of the Victoria Hockey Club. 

Mr. W. J. K. Osborne, who rows at No 2, is 
29 years old, 5 ft. 11 1-2 in. high, and weighs 
105 lbs. He is a strong lacrosse player, a fine 
football player, and has won many prizes at 
snow-shoeing. 

Mr. R. M. Flett, who rows at No. 3, is 23 
years old, 5 ft 10 in. in height, and weighs 165 
lbs. He is a fine defence player at footbail, an 
excellent lacrosse player, and has for four 
years played point for the Victoria Hockey 
Club. He rowed bow, last year, of his club's 
junior four, winning the London and Lanca- 
shire trophy, but his coming race at Henley 
will be his first appearance with a senior crew. 

Mr. C. L. Marks, stroke, is 29 years old, 6 ft. 
I 1-2 in. in height, and weighs 147 lbs. He is 
a fast sprinter, and a member of the Osborne 
Football Club’s champion team. 

Mr. E. E. Lloyd, the substitute, is an ex- 
perienced oarsman, and rows equally well on 
either side of the boat. W. B. Curtis. 


ATHLETICS. 


BOSTON, MASS,, ATHLETIC ASSOCIATION. 
HIS Association held open 
amateur games, April 1gth, 

at the Irvington Oval. 


roo-yard handicap run—Final 
W. 


heat, Holland, Boston 
College, 3 yards, 1o 1-5. 

600-yard handicap run—C. E. Ord- 
way, Yale University, 20 yards, rm. 14 


458. 
1-mile handicap run—A. W. Foote, 
Harvard University, scratch, and J. F. 
Downey, +s 40 yards, a dead heat 
in hse 48 4-5S.. and Foote won by a toss. 
20-yard hurdle handicap—Final heat, 
Ww. F. kK. Berger, Y. U., 2 yards, and E. 
H. Clark, Boston Athletic Association 
and H. U., scratch, a dead heat in 16 
45S., and Berger won by a toss. 
Running broad jump, handicap—H. 
C. McGrath, B. C., 10 inches, 2oft. gin. 
Throwing the discus, handicap—W. B. 
Boyce, Brookline H. S., 23 feet, 93ft. 6in. 
25-mile road race—Starting from the 
box mill at Ashland, the course led 
through South Framingham, Natick, 
Wellesiey, Newton Lower Falls, 
Auburndale, around the Chestnut Hill 
Reservoir, along the Cemmonwealth 
Avenue Boulevard to Irvington street, 
and finished with one circuit of the Irvington Oval. 
The weather was fine, the roads dry and loose, and 
the wind, fresh behind the runners, kept the air well- 
— with dust. 
. J. McDermott, Pastime A. C., ¥., sh. 10S. 
. J. Kiernan, St. Bartholomew s :. c., New Sern. 
ry 2m. 2S 
F. P. Rhell, 


Jamaica Plain, N. Y., 3h. 6m. 2s. 


Hy Gray, St. George's A. C.. New York, 3h. 11m. 37s. 
. D. Eggleston, P. A. C., New York, 3h. 17m. 50s. 
t Mason, Star A. C . New York, 3h. 31m. 
W. Ryan, South Boston A. A., 3h. 41m. 258. 
L. B Brignoli, C. S. A. A.. gh. 7m. 115s. 
W. T. Howe, Lowell, Mass. gh. 14M. 25S. 
THE CALIFORNIAN UNIVERSITIES. 

April 24, on the Olympic Grounds, San Fran- 
cisco, Cal., the athletes of Leland Stanford 
University and the University of Califormia 
held their fifth annual match, with fine weather, 
fast track, and large attendance. U goose wd 
of California won by a score of 62 1-2 points 
against 49 1-2points. It has never been beaten 
during the series, having won in 1893, 1894 
and 1895 and made a tie in 1896. 

100-yard run—Drum, Universitv cf California, ro1-ss.; 
Brunton, Leland Stanford U., two; Holbrook, L.S.U., 
three. 

220-yard run—Drum, U. of C., 23 2-5s. ; Holbrook, 
L.S.U.,two; Brunton, L. S. U., three. 

440-yard run—Drum, U. of C.,5:s.; Brunton, L. S. U., 
two; Karsted, L. S. U., three. 

880-yard run—Carroll, U. of cy 1-58. 
L. S. U., two; Trefethen, U. of C., owe. 

1 mile run—Carroll, U. of C.. 4M. 57 3°58. 3 
L. S. U., two; Smith, L. S. U., three. 

120-yard hurdle race—Morgan, L. S. U., 16s. ; Toland, 
U. of C.,two: Bakewell, U. of C., three. 

220-vard hurdle race—Dole, L. S. U., 26 3-5s. ; Bake- 
well. U. of C., two; Miller, U. of C., three. 

1-mile walk—Westerfeldt, U. of C.. and Adams, L. S. 
U., a dead heat for first place in 7m. 33 2-5s. ; Skaife, 
U. of C., three. 

2 mile’ bicy cle race— 
Crafts, U. ot C., two 


; Burnett, 


Burnett, 


Squires, U. of C., 5m. 45 3-58.; 
; Lawton, L. S. U., three. 











EQUESTRIANISM. 


Running high jump—Dole, L. S. U., sft., gin. ; Miller, 
U. of C., two; Dozier, U. of C., three, 
Running broad jump—Broughton, U. of C., aaft.; 


Johnson, L, S. U., 21ft. 6 3-4in.; Dozier, U. of C:, e1ft. rin. 
Pole vault —Dole , L.S. U., 10ft. roin.; Mumma, U. of 
C., roft. 8 1-2in. 4 Loy d, U. of C., 10ft. cin, 
Putting 16.1b. shot—C heek, U. of % 39ft. ; McDer- 
mott, U. of C., 38tt. gin. ; Fickert, L. © oa 38ft 
en ig 16- 1b. hammer—H: Vi ky L. S. U.. 128ft. ; 
Fickert, L. S. 118ft.; Freeman, L. S. U., three. 
INTERCOLLEGIATE GAMES. 
Cornell met Pennsylvania May 15th, at 
Philadelphia. The usual mode of counting the 


points was changed, so that second counted 3 
er of 2. The final score resulted Penn- 

ylvania 97, Cornell, 20. Summary, Penn- 
syivania won first in every event. The mile- 
walk intercollegiate record was broken by W. 











TO GOVERN STEEPLECHASING, 


VER since the revival of ‘cross-country 
racing some years ago which resulted 
in the formation of the American Pony 
Racing Association, that body has 
undergone a series of changes which 

finally led to the formation of two sepa- 
rate Ce ner itions to govern amateur racing : 
the National Steeplechase Association and the 
National Hunt Association. Both these asso- 
ciations were admirable institutions in their 
way and were made up of gentlemen who 
not only stood very high in the world of sport, 
but who were willing and anxious at all times 
to further the cause of the branch of sport 
which they stood for. But the provinces of 
the respective associations were not sufficiently 
well defined, which resulted, most naturally, in 
a clash of authority, considerably over a year 
ago. Since that time the friends of ’cross- 
country racing have been considering the mat- 
ter carefully, and it was finally intrusted for set- 
tlement to Mr. August Belmont representing 
the National Steeplechase Association and Mr. 
Edward Morrell, the Hunt Association. To 
these two gentlemen is largely due the credit 
for the excellent plan devised, of the absorp- 
tion by the Steeplechase Association of the 
Hunt Association. Under the new plan all 
members of the Hunt Association may become 
members of the Steeplechase Association by 
payment of the difference in the dues, $15. The 
board of stewards of the Steeplechase Asso- 
ciation, which will hereafter be known as the 
National Steeplechase and Hunt Association, 
will be increased from nine to twelve, the three 
additional members to be selected by the Hunt 
Association and to be composed of one from 
Philadelphia, one from Boston, and one from 
Baltimore. For the present all meetings adver- 
tised to be held under National Hunt Rules 
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B. Fetterman, of Pennsylvania, Time. 6 minutes 
47 seconds, five seconds below record, 

New York University met Lehigh on the 15th 
of May in New York. Summary by points— 
Five each for firsts, 2 for seconds, and 1 for 
thirds. New York University, 11 firsts, 9 
seconds, 2 thirds. Total, 76. Lehigh, 2 firsts, 
4 seconds, 1o thirds. Total, 28 

Williams met Syracuse on the 15th May. The 
weather was fine and the track fast. New col- 
lege records were made by Syracuse in the 
broad jump and high hurdles. 

Yale met Harvard on the 15th May, at Now 
Haven, Yale scoring 80 points against Har- 
vard's 24. The special feature was the one-mile 
run, in which Speer, Yale, was first ; Bucking- 
ham, Yale, second ; Palmer, Yale, third. Time, 
4m. 31 2-5s. Score—Yale, 29; Harvard, 11. 


will be governed by the old rules of that asso- 
ciation. 
" STEEPLECHASES AT CHESTERBROOK. 

An enjoyable amateur race meeting was that 
given by Mr. A. J. Cassatt, May ist, at his 
charming Chesterbrook Stock Farm, near Ber- 
wyn, Pa. There were three events on the pro- 
gramme, ‘The first of these, a farmers’ steeple 
chase, went to the old campaigner, Billy Out- 
law, an animal well known in such events, with 
Red Mike second. The race for the Tredyf- 
frin Cup, two miles on the flat, was won by Mr. 
Ivan Fox’s Dauntless, admirably ridden by Mr. 
Wm. M. Kerr; Mr. P. S. P. Randolph’s Miss 
Clay second, and Miss Cassatt’s Daylight third, 
ridden by Mr. Robert K. Cassatt. Mr. J. How- 
ard Lewis, the well-known gentleman jockey 
of the Rose Tree Hunt, rode Miss Clay. This 
was his first mount since his reinstatement by 
the National Hunt Association this spring. 
The steeplechase for the Chesterbrook Cup was 
avery sporting event. There were five start- 
ers, the contest finally narrowing down to 
three: Mr. Charles E. Mather’s Colon, ridden 
by Mr. Lewis; Mr. Robert K. Cassatt’s Count, 
ridden by himself, and Mr. Robert E. Brooke's 
Starlight, also ridden by the owner. The horses 
finished close together in the order named. 

THE MEADOWBROOK STEEPLECHASES. 

At the inaugural meeting of the Meadow- 
brook Steeplechase Association, which was held 
May 1, the Meadowbrook Cup, a steeplechase 
for light and heavy-weight hunters, over four 
miles of fair hunting country, was won by R. P. 
Huntingdon’s Orange Girl, R. L. Stevens’s 
Quadrille second, and Maxwell Stevenson's 
Paddy third. Jimcrack finished first, but was 
disqualified for going around the flag the wrong 
way and going too far on the road. ‘The Queens 
County Cup, a steeplechase for registered hunt- 
ers, of about three miles, was a walkover for 
Mr. W. C. Hare’s Trillion. In the Hunt Cup, 
a steeplechase of about four miles for teams of 
hunters, the Meadowbrook Hunt’s team scored 
the first with Moonshiner, second with Freezer, 
and third with bay gelding by Barrett. The 
fifth event, a steeplechase for hunters that had 
been regularly hunted, about three miles, was 
won by Mrs. A. Ladenburg’s Lady Syberia, 
Mm, §. Whitney’ s Right of Way second, and H. 
S. Page’s Warlock third. 

ALFRED S?TroppART (RITTENHOUSE). 
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N my last ‘* Record” I gave a little advice to 
those who, having laid aside their cameras 
during the winter, were about to commence 
the work of the season. In this I havea 
few words for those about to put their hands 

to the photographic plow for the first time. 

They naturally seek advice, and it is a mat- 

ter of considerable importance as to whom 
they shall apply: to the friend who bought a 
‘‘kodak” a year ago, who snaps at everything 
that looks pretty, knows all about it, and is 
thoroughly satisfied with himself; or to one 
who may not be so easily approached, but who 
has gone throngh all the phases of the art, 
knows the possibilities and limitations of every 
branch po every variety of camera and lens, 
and who, while realizing that he has yet much 
to learn, is able from long, and often sad ex- 
perience to teach the beginner just what he 
ought to know, 
The first question is, of course, as to the 
camera, shall it be a stand or a hand? There 
should be no uncertain sound about the an- 
swer. The hand camera has great possibilities, 
but it has greater limitations, and he who 
begins with it will hardly ever make more of 
it than a toy; and sooner or later, and more 
likely soon than late it will meet the toy’s fate, 
neglect. That most catchy of catch advertise- 
ments, ‘‘ You press the button, we do the rest,” 
has sold thousands of hand cameras, and led 
to the consumption of thousands of dollars’ 
worth of material; but if we could see the re- 
sults of the doing of ‘‘the rest,” we should 
have probably the most striking example of 
misplaced confidence that the world has ever 
afforded, and if the statistics were available I 
venture to say that at least ninety-five per 
cent. of all who were so misled gave up photog- 
raphy in disgust. A proper knowledge of the 
possibilities and the limitations of the hand 
camera can be come at only through a thorough- 
ly practical experience with the stand camera, 
an experience which includes the sttdy of 
composition and lighting on the focusing 


screen, and the ability to get the maximum 
result from the minimum of exposure ; as only 
he who possesses those qualifications fully 
realizes the fact that the hand camera, both in 
its actual use and in the after manipulations, is 
the most difficult tool that the photographer 
employs. 

A stand camera having been decided on, the 
next question is as to size and quality. For 
various reasons I am inclined to reeommend a 
5x4, and of very good quality; that is of good 
workmanship, although not necessarily of the 
high class of finish, but with rising front and 
swing back, and a pretty long draw—not less 
than eight inches, and ten or even twelve would 
be better. Such length is not necessary for ordi- 
nary work, but there are purposes for which it is 
a greatadvantage. 614x8¥% is the ideal size for 
an amateur who aims at pictorial or decorative 
photography; but the beginner would find its 
manipulation difficult, and his failures would 
make it expensive. 4x5 is small enough to be 
both easy and economical, and large enough to 
be useful for many purposes, so that he would 
not need to dispose of it at a sacrifice or lay it 
aside as useless, when the time came, as come it 
surely would, for him to adopt the larger size. 

Of even more importance is the lens. It 
should be a doublet of the rectilinear type, or 
if the beginner can easily afford it, one of the 
recently introduced anastigmatic family, and in 
either case, by one of the well-known makers, 
and of not less than six inches equivalent 
focus, but better still if of seven or eight 
inches, 

The only other thing of importance is the tri- 
pod, which for convenience should be of the fold- 
ing or sliding variety, but with only one fold or 
slide, and heavy enough and well enough made 
to be perfectly rigid when erect. 

Naturally, one of the first questions asked is as 
to the cost; and notless naturally the expression 
of surprise from those whose idea of the value 
of photographic apparatus has been formed 
from seeing advertisements of complete outfits, 
including everything necessary for the produc- 
tion of pictures, for from ten to twenty dollars. 
From a pretty accurate knowledge of the ap- 
paratus made or imported and used in this 
country, I say with confidence that nothing 
much cheaper than the following would be satis- 
factory, and that nothing more expensive is 
really necessary. Camera with three double 
plate holders from $20 to $30. Lens from $20 
to $50, the cheaper being perfectly satisfactory. 
Tripod from $3 to $4. Dr. Joun NIcou. 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


S. H. Y.—Any gentleman of good standing 
in the community, not under eighteen years 
of age, residing within the limits of Kings, 
Richmond and New York Counties, is eli- 
gible for resident membership in the Crescent 
Athletic Club of Brooklyn. At the present 
time the initiation fee is $25, and the annual 
dues are $40. Membership in the Knicker- 
bocker Athletic Club is of four classes, viz. 
1. Resident members, whose place of residence 
or of occupation is within thirty miles of New 
York City. 2. Non-resident members, who nei- 
ther reside nor carry on their daily occupa- 
tion within thirty miles of New York City. 


3. Active athletic members, who in the opinion 
of the Athletic Committee are either regular 
members or promising candidates of any of 
the Club athletic teams under the rules of 
eligibility of the Amateur Athletic Union. 4 
Junior members, who are between the ages of 
fifteen and eighteen years. These shall have 
the use of the gymnasium and baths only, for 
such hours as the Athletic Committee shall 
decide. Admission fee for resident members 
fifty dollars, and annual dues thirty-six dol- 
lars; for non-resident members, twenty-five 
dollars admission fee, and annual dues twelve 
dollars. 














“ This is the forest primeval. The murmuring pines 
and the hemlocks,—stand like Druids of eld.” 


years, OuT- 
ING’s pleasant 
mission has been 
to win an overtaxed 
humanity back to 
wholesome Mother 
Earth by preaching 
the pure gospel of 
the Great Outdoors. 

For a beneficial 
aa, rest youmust go away 
—go somewhere for a holiday, and that 
somewhere must be a wisely chosen 
locality. It should be quiet, so that it 
may rest you; it must have wholesome 
air and sweet water, that it may heal 
you ; it must be beautiful, that it may 
charm and interest you ; it must afford 
facilities for sport and pastime, that it 
may amuse you; and, as your purse 
is not unlimited, it must not be either 
distant too long a journey, or be too 
expensive when reached. Is there such 
a spot on the Grand Footstool ? 

There zs such a spot ; it is most beauti- 
ful, while it possesses the marked advan- 
tages of a great elevation and wholesome 
air; the sweetest, softest water you will 
ever taste; unexcelled facilities for boat- 
ing, fishing, shooting and bathing ; a de- 
lightfully social atmosphere; just suf- 
ficient civilization to insure creature all 
comforts, in a region wherein the high- 
price fiend has not yet set foot. Itis the 
wonderful Muskoka country of lake and 
stream, the Highlands of Ontario. 

The four masterpieces of island scen- 
ery in the world are, the Muskoka Lake 
region, the Georgian Bay, the Lake of 
the Woods, and the Thousand Islands 
of the St. Lawrence. Artists and com- 
petent judges rank them in order as 
named, although considering the fact 
that the Georgian Bay boasts more 
islands than all the rest combined, it 
might properly occupy the first posi- 
tion. However, such nice distinctions 
need not trouble the visitor to Muskoka, 
who will find more scenery than he can 
remember; and if he wants a surfeit of 
scenery he can include the Georgian 
Bay in his tour, for it must be remem- 
bered that this marvelous aggregation 
of islands and the Muskoka region are 
side by side. 

To properly describe Muskoka would 
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THE PLAYGROUND OF A PEOPLE. 







require a large volume. It is an ele- 
vated, forested, rocky country, netted 
in every direction by rivers and brooks, 
which afford delightful canoe routes 
between numerous lakes, some of which 
are very large, while others are merely 
pretty ponds where the deer come to 
drink at will. In order to give some 
idea of this wonderful system of water- 
ways, it is only necessary to state that 
upwards of 800 lakes are included with- 
in the confines of Muskoka and the ad- 
joining Parry Sound region. 

This beautiful country was in days of 
old the home of the ill-fated Hurons, 
and to them it must have been very like 
the ideal Happy Hunting Grounds. To- 
day the Indian has disappeared, but the 
magnificent scenery, the flashing waters, 
the countless isles, the game and the 
fish remain to explain why the Huron 
chose this spot for his home. At pres- 
ent, farms, villages and comfortable hos- 
telries afford excellent, though very 
reasonable, accommodation at the most 
convenient points, where all needful 
supplies may be obtained, and from 
which the canoer has but to paddle for 
a few moments to find himself in the 
wilderness as the Huron left it. 

The three principal lakes of the re- 
gion are Lake Muskoka, Lake Rosseau, 
and Lake Joseph. About these large 
bodies of water are clustered the chief 
hotels and the centers of transient sum- 
mer life. The Canadians know right well 
how to take best advantage of such 














magnificent opportunities, People who 
during the winter are leaders in the so- 
cial circles of the chief Canadian cities 
will be found during summer ruséticat- 
ing in the proper sense of the term. 
Their cottages are plain, comfortable, 
and inexpensive ; their ways are pleas- 
ant and unaffected ; they scorn “style” 
as we know it at our watering places— 
they simply go in for a jolly good time, 
and they are always ready to extend the 
right hand of fellowship to all comers. 

At an elevation of 750 feet above the 
level of Lake Ontario, these people find 
an atmosphere in which the invalid 
breathes the subtle strength of the pines 
and feasts his eyes upon beauties which 
never pall upon one. Waters, those 
magical Muskoka waters, which seem to 
have caught some 
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on Ieagues of picturesque rock-ribbed 
shores ; with liberty to dress as they 
please, and camp where they please, is 
it strange that those who know it love 
the Muskoka wiiderness ? 

But it is not all pleasant idling amid 
charming surroundings. Manly men 
want more than this, and: to them Mus- 
koka especially appeals. Hundreds of 
miles of waterways, as difficult and 
exciting as may be desired, tempt the 
canoeist to follow the routes of the dead 
Huron. There is also a fine variety of 
fish and game to satisfy devotees of rod 
and gun. Speckled trout, black bass, 
lake trout, pickerel, and, in the larger 
waters, the mighty muscallonge yield 
abundant sport. The list of game in- 
cludes deer, black bear, ruffed grouse, 

and water fowl, with 





elixir in the grand 
old woods, ripple 
upon every side, as 
though some Titan 
of old had smitten 
the heights with 
some tremendous 
mirror and left the 
fragments to sparkle 
where they fell. In 
such air and upon 
such playgrounds 
the children grow 
brown as nuts and 
hardy as goats. 
Regular frequen- 
ters of Muskoka take 
their pleasure in an 
innocently merry, 
yet very satisfactory 
manner. Here are 
to be seen at their 
best the famous Canadian canoes, as 
frequently as not sent skimming over 
the broadest water by fearless girls. 
Hospitality rules everywhere, and ca- 
noes are constantly flitting from island 
to island, or from camp to camp. The 
daily programme includes bathing, fish- 
ing, shooting, exploring afoot or in ca- 
noe, and friendly calls; at night come 
the bonfires, song and story, and danc- 
ing, or idle drifting upon waveless 
waters and under a moon that has been 
known to change the destinies of human 
atoms. In their chosen playground, with 
lakes gemmed with lovely isles; with 
foamy falls and hurrying streams for 
ever singing to the ancient trees ; with 
such marvels as Moon River and the 
inimitable Shadow River ; with leagues 





an occasional wolf, 
otter, beaver, and 
furred animals. 

The deer have be- 
come so numerous 
that a party going 
an easy distance 
back from the settle- 
ments can _ hardly 
fail to secure all 
that the law allows. 
Ruffed grouse are 
abundant, while 
during the proper 
season excellent 
duck-shooting may 
be had upon many 
of the lakes. Bear 
are not to be had 
for the asking; but 
a couple of heavy 
shells should always 
be carried, for in Muskoka no man 
knoweth what the next hour may bring 
forth. This attractive region may be 
easily reached from all Eastern States by 
the various railroad routes to Suspension 
Bridge, and thence by the Northern and 
Northwestern Division of the Grand 
Trunk Railway to Muskoka Wharf 
(Gravenhurst Station). From Graven- 
hurst steamers carry tourists to all im- 
portant points on the lakes. 

For full particulars of routes, accom- 
modations, camp supplies, and fishing 
and shooting, the reader is advised to 
secure copies of illustrated publications 
issued by the Grand Trunk Railway. 

These will be mailed free by the Gen- 
eral Passenger Agent, Montreal, Que., 
Canada, or by any agent of the Company 
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SMOKI NG TOBACCOS Y | a of Beef Tea made from 
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HE »* HAMBURG- AMERICAN * LINE .* CRUISES 


“’" LAND « OF « THE 
MIDNIGHT «SUN 


BY THE TWIN SCREW 
EXPRESS STEAMER 


Nene AUGUSTE VICTORIA.” 


These cruises have found so much favor with the 
traveling public in the past years that two grand excur- 
sions have been arranged for this summer, which trav- 
we: elers may take direct, or combine with an extended 

= === zi ——-=—~ European trip 

Passengers leave New York by the “‘ Auguste Victoria’”’ June 17th and by the “‘ First Bis- 
marck” July 22d, for the respective cruises and join the excursion at Hamburg, or they can leave 
here by any of our earlier steamers 

The cruises begin at Hamburg, from where the “ Auguste Victoria” sails on July Ist, and 
again on August Ist. The itinerary wiil be as follows: 
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Berdangertjera, North Cape vite ei tae ee. . 
4 - q 4 oerun » 
oaane” —— Ce July Ist till July 22d, and 
Hontciatetora, igeremuton"™” == Stathehonley 

" a ° 
Fecetor’, om gg ang Aug. Ist till Aug. 22d, resp. 
Trondhjem, Geirangerfjord, Hamburg (Cuxhaven). 


Passengers have the privilege of extending their stay in Europe, or they may return to America 
by the first steamer leaving for New York after their return to Hamburg. 

The entire trip can be made in about six weeks. For further particulars, descriptive pamphlet, 
rates, etc., address 


HAMBURG AMERICAN LINE, 


NEW YORK, CHICAGO, SAN FRANCISCO, BOSTON, PHILADELPHIA, 
37 Broadway. 159 Randolph St. 401 California St. 70 State St. 337 Walnut St. 


When corresponding with advertisers kindly mention Outinc. 
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Overworked Business Men 


can insure perfect health. 


Athletes 


can prepare themselves for contests in the athletic 
arena by following the systems of training advised 


By Randolph Faries, 4... M.D. 


Director of Physical Education in the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, in his new work, 


for Athletics, 
Realth, 
and Pleasure. 


The knowledge acquired from twenty years’ association 
with athletes and athletic trainers is condensed into three 
hundred pages, full of practical lessons for men and 
women, 


A BOOK FOR EVERY HOME where good health is regarded 
as the first essential to domestic happiness. 


wowed Carry Off the Donors 


in track athletics and feats of strength and agility on the college campus the follow- 
ing chapters on training and rules governing the events are invaluable: 
Running in General, Pole Vaulting, Basket Ball, 
Sprinting, Running Broad Jump, Mile Walk, 
Throwing the Hammer, Bicycle Racing, Running High Jump, 
Hurtile Racing, Football, Training in General. 


Th B t ( ¢_. for all men at all seasons of the year is 
¢ cS onic well-directed physical exercise. A perfect 
physical development is usually attended with perfect health. You can attain the 
highest physical development by following the precepts of Dr. Fartes as laid down 


in the chapters on 
4i7222222222222999299223 


Stiffness, Overwork, 
Bathing, Diet, 


t The 
Ss, | Outing 
abits, xercise in General. - - 
: Publishing Co. 


No library is complete without a work on 4 239 fifth Avenue, 
physical culture. Have the best, postpaid, $1.50; & New York. 
with a year's subscription to OuTING, $3.50. ; cececececcecce 
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‘*Lawns AND GARDENS, How To BEAUTIFY 
THE Home Lot, THE PLEASURE GROUND AND 
GARDEN,” by N. Jonsson-Rose, with 172 illus- 
trations and plans by the author, is a solid con- 
tribution intended to be a help to all lovers of 
gardening as applied to home surroundings, 
and an aid to every owner of a country resi- 
dence, to village improvement societies, land- 
scape-gardeners, and young students of the 
art. It treats of the practical side of land- 
scape-gardening, describes the best hardy 
age and points out the proper use of each. 

Ir. Jonsson-Rose is well qualified to write 
upon the subject of lawns and gardens, having 
had. many years’ practical experience. He is 
at present in the Department of Public Parks 
of New York City, and has charge of Morning- 
side and Riverside Parks. Under his direc- 
tion, Morningside Park has lately been re- 
planted and improved, and he is now engaged 
in laying out Riverside Park according to plans 
made by himself. Mr. Jonsson-Rose studied at 
the Royal Gardens at Kew, England, and has 
traveled extensively in order to become the 
better acquainted with landscape-gardening, 
natural scenery, and forestry in different coun- 
tries, and he has succeeded. ‘* Lawns and 
Gardens” should be the handbook of the ever- 
increasing number of those who delight in coun- 
try homes, and its study will enable the most 
inexperienced to turn to advantage the condi- 
tions with which nature has surrounded their 
homes and to make beautiful the most barren 
places. [G. P. Purnam’s Sons, N. Y.] 

‘©THE INTERNATIONAL Stup10.” To all lov- 
ers of the beautiful and the artistic, whether in 
nature, or the arts, or the crafts, the Inter- 
national Studio will be welcome and satisfying. 
Whether it be in painting, sculpture or carving, 
ironwork, printing, wall-paper, book-binding, 
the subjects are dealt with from a purely 
artistic ie by the best writers of America, 
England, France, Germany and Italy. Its 
illustrative engravings, lithographs, etchings, 
photogravures, have an artistic value to which 
mere commercial ventures can never attain, 
and a practical value to artists and designers 
which they will not be slow to recognize. 

[Joun Lang, N. Y.] 

‘LATITUDE AND LonGITUDE, How To Finp 
THEM,” by W. J. Millar, C. E. This little book is 
not a treatise upon practical navigation, but a 
brief and lucid explanation of the mathemat- 
ical problems necessarily employed in work- 
ing out a chronometer sight. It does a little 
more than empirically lay down the rules of 
procedure under which the average navigator 
works, for it explains as simply as possible the 
trigonometrical principles underlying the fa- 
miliar rules. It is a good book for the student of 
navigation to carry in his side-pocket and study 
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whenever he gets a chance until it is known. 
from cover to cover. It is too concise a book to. 
be an ‘‘easy” one; but it is a help toward 
higher intelligence in the chart-room. 

[Cuas. GrirFin & Co., Ld.] 


‘““THe ENcycLop-£DIA OF Sport,” has been 
planned to cover, as nearly as practicable, the 
whole range of sporting matters in which Eng- 
lish and American sportsmen and readers are 
alike interested. Contributions from the lead- 
ing authorities on each side of the Atlantic 
in the different branches of sport considered, 
have been secured. A number of the contribu- 
tions are, in fact, the work of writers who have. 
not before been induced to come into print with 
their personal experiences or suggestions. The 
minor and unsigned articles are also the work 
of experienced sportsmen, and in order to in- 
sure all possible accuracy of detail, they have 
been submitted to the careful revision and 
scrutiny of experts. The scope of the subject 
matter includes articles on topics which, while 
not in themselves to be classed directly under- 
‘* Sport,” may certainly easily become impor- 
tant in connection with sport, such as ‘ First 
Aid to the Injured,” ‘‘ Veterinary Work,” 
‘‘Taxidermy,” etc. It has been the aim to se- 
cure contributions which, while authoritative. 
in all their technical details, are thoroughly 
readable as descriptive narratives. The work 
will be completed in twenty parts, issued in al- 
phabetical order of subject, and will be sold by 
subscrintion only. 

[G. P. Putnam’s Sons, N. Y.] 

‘* LETTERS FROM ARMENIA,” by Dr. J. Rendel 
Harris and Helen B. Harris, is a collection of 
the private letters written by Professor Harris, 
of Cambridge, and his wife, during the months 
of March to October, 1896, from the different 
points visited by themin Asiatic Turkey. The 
journey, made specifically for the purpose of 
looking up certain Syriac manuscripts in the 
monasteries and churches of Eastern Turkey 
and Northern Mesopotamia, coincided with the- 
later period of the massacres in Armenia, 
and especially the period when the relief work 
was organized. They give a vivid sketch of 
the situation throughout the Empire, and fur- 
nish most valuable testimony to the character- 
of the outrages. Professor Harris, while inti- 
mate with the American missionaries and cor-- 
dially sympathetic with their work, had especial, 
relations with the foreign consuls, French as 
well as English, and his testimony, therefore, 
has a broader outlook than that furnished by 
the missionaries alone. The direct testimony 
of onlookers, as they were, is often convincing 
where the words of those who share in such ex- 
periences may be regarded as overdrawn. 

{Pixane H. Revett Company. ] 








THEN AND NOW, 


In the spring the young man’s fancy used to 
turn to thoughts of love, 

Used to turn to soft and sweet things, such as 
bud and turtle-dove. 

But that beauteous fashion lately seems to be a 
trifle off, 

Since these springs the young 
seems inclined to turn to golf, 

—Harpers’ Bazar. 


BICYCLE AILMENTS, 


man’s fancy 


‘‘ Brother Jim has the bicycle face, Joe has 
the bicycle back, and sister Sue has the bicycle 
leg.” 

‘«« Any other bicycle ailments in your family ?” 

‘* Well, papa says he has the bicycle pocket- 
book, and it’s badly punctured.” —Zruth. 


A SCOFFER AT THE SEANCE. 


THE MEDIUM (triumphantly, as a scratching 
noise is heard in the cabinet)—‘t Now if that 
isn’t spirits, what is it?” 

Voice (in the audience)— ‘‘ Rats!” 

—/udge. 





RIGHT TO THE POINT. 

‘*Where do all the pins go to?” said a Har- 
lem girl to her best beau when the talk about 
bicycles had lapsed into obnoxious disquietude. 

‘I’m pretty sure I know where a million of 
them go,” he answered. 

‘*Indeed? Why, where?” she asked with a 
start of surprise that made him withdraw his 
arm hastily from around her belt. 

Gazing ruefully at the brand-new scratches 
on his wrist, he pointedly replied, ‘‘ They go to 
waist.” 

The next time he called she wore her broth- 


er’s ulster. —/Judge. 


A Hot Springs merchant, who is a base-ball 
enthusiast, hung nine dressed chickens out in 
front of his store the other day and labeled 
them thus, ‘‘ A picked nine.” 

—Arkansaw Thomas Cat. 
WITH REGRETS. 

Perpira: Ah! me, I was eighteen once. 

PENELOPE: But you’ve been twenty-one a 
good many times, haven't you? —Truth, 





PROFESSOR 
there was something 1 wanted to do. 


coming home late)—‘' Drat it! 
What on 
(After thinking about it half an 
Aha! now I know. I wanted to go to 
—Fliegende Blatter. 
HE WANTED 
LitTLe CLARENCE (his ’steenth question): Pa! 
Mr. CaLiipers: Uh? 
LitTLE CLARENCE: Pa, why is it that in the 
race of life the fast men are n’t the ones who 
come out ahead ? —Puck 


earth was it? 
hour) 
bed.” 


TO KNOW. 


SUMMING UP THEIR MERITS, 

Cycuiist (arguing with friend on the way 
home from hunting): ‘* Well, anyhow, old chap, 
mine can go when it’s pumped out, and that’s 
more than you can say for yours, Ta-ta!” 

—Punch, 

Maup: ‘‘Miriam is trying to keep her en- 
gagement a secret.” 

MarTHA: ‘* How do you know?” 

Maun: ‘‘She told me so.” 

— Yonkers Statesman. 
END OF THE ARGUMENT. 

Ciara: ‘You may talk about your French 
descent as much as you please, but I am con- 
tented to be a plain American.” 

Marie: ‘‘ Well, let us be thankful you are no 
plainer.” —/Judge. 

An ill wind: that which escapes through the 
puncture. —Truth. 


‘“*T noticed the doctor’s carriage at your door 
yesterday afternoon, Was it anything seri- 
ous?” ‘Serious? It is absolutely mournful. 
Cries all the time it is awake.” ‘ 

—Typographical Journal, 
A HORRIBLE THREAT. 

Brccar : Say, see here! I'm oneo’ de fellers 
dat trained Bob Fitzsimmons fer his great fight 
wit’ Corbett, see? An’ if yer don’t guv me a 
dime [’ll— 

PEDESTRIAN : You'll what? 

Beccar : I'll tell yer all about it! 

—Truth. 

‘Darling, would you grieve if I should die 
and leave you?” 


‘*Leave me how much?” —TZhe Wasé 
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The Wedding Present 


of to-day, if rightly chosen, becomes the heir- 
loom of the future. 

No gift is more appropriate on the 
wedding day—none more welcome or more 
lasting, than some form of 


GORHAM SILVER 














GORHAM MANUFACTURING CO. 


Broadway and roth Street, 
New York. 





A Better Cocktail at Home 


Than ig Served over any Bar in the World. 


THE CLUB COCKTAILS 


MANHATTAN, MARTINI, WHISKEY, 
HOLLAND GIN, TOM GIN AND VERMOUTH. 


For the Yacht, For the Fishing Party; 
For the Sea Shore, For the Oamping Party, 


For the Mountains, For the Summer Hotel. 


For everywhere that a delicious Cocktail is docs not ke We prefer 
ti "at you should buy of your dealer ; if he does not Tag them, we 
send a selection of four bottles, prepaid, for $ 


Cc. F. HEUBLEIN & BRO., Sole Prop’s, 
2 Burling Slip, N. Y.; Laboratory, HARTFORD, CONN. 


("For SALE BY ALL DRUGGISTS AND DEALERS. 


A .22 Calibre Repeater is not a mere toy. Of course we have one chiefly ee 


amusement. We want a ‘'‘little rifle” with which to 
shoot at a mark, to ‘‘ blaze away,” etc. But occasionally we would like to try wing shooting 
at rather LONG RANGE. We do not want to buy a new rifle, so we buy a 


22 CALIBRE MARLIN, 


for it uses in one rifle without any change y) yan \\ > a) 49 fone = 
in adjustment these three cartridges. SHORT vi 


The long rifle is the most accurate .22 calibre cartridge made, and will 
do good shooting at 200 yards. 
This is the only repeating rifle made to take this superior cartridge. 


Write for catalogue of the full line. MT ARLIN FIRE ARMS CO., new HAVEN, CONN. 


When corresponding with advertisers kindly mention OUTING. 





















ODDS AND ENDS. 


A.._who contemplate touring on cycles should 
equip themselves with a camera, such an one 
as can be carried with comfort awheel, one 
that is built of the best material for wear and 
tear and fitted with a first-class lens. These 
and many other qualities are to be found in 
the Pony Premo, Sr., manufactured by the 
Rochester Optical Company, of Rochester, N.Y. 
These cameras are particularly easy of manip- 
ulation and are light, the 4x5 weighing but 34 
ounces. A full-sized image can be seen on the 
ground glass, a great advantage to all who 
wish to do careful work, and not merely ‘‘ press 
the button ;”’ can be fitted with a roll holder ; 
has double swing-back, rising and sliding 
front, and ratchet and pinion movement for 
accurate focusing; has a pneumatic release 
shutter and an excellent rapid rectilinear lens. 
The whole fit into a leather case made to carry 
camera with three plate-holders or a roll hold- 
er, and can be attached to the cycle as a tool- 
bag or carried by ashoulder-strap. 

Goop sailing needs good sails; indeed in a 
different sense from that of mere word play, 
good sails are the sheet anchor of good sail- 
ing. The sail maker cannot be called into ex- 
istence ; he isa patient growth. Hence, so com- 
paratively few attain universal fame. ‘* Hem- 
menway” is one of such. A ‘‘ Hemmenway’ 
tells its story. in a word. It is on all the 
champions. The ‘‘ Mab,” illustrated in this is- 
sue, amongst the ‘‘ Champion Canoes,” carries 
Hemmenway’s sails. 

In home or camp, afloat or ashore, Liebig’s 
Extract of Beef stands the test of time and ex- 
perience unexcelled.. It refreshes and sustains 
in the autumn woods, enriches the home meal, 
and is simply indispensable to those whose 
limits are restricted by the metes and bounds 
of a yacht or a cycle kit. 

Tourists, yachtsmen, canoeists, cyclers, and 
campers, above all men, need the assurance of 
comfort and wear in their clothing. The Wil- 
bur’s Wizard Collar complies with both necessi- 
ties. It never chafes, its fit is perfection, and 
it is practically indestructible. 

Since the bicycle is no longer looked upon as 
a toy, the plaything of the youth ot the land, 
or the central figure of a faddish devotion of so- 
ciety, but has become, in a measure, the sub- 
stitute of the gentleman's road horse, the lady’s 
phaéton and the business man’s runabout, it 
behooves the maker to build to fill the wants of 
the great riding public—to make a bicycle for 
steady road work—a business wheel which is 
rigid, graceful, light and artistic, which em- 
braces the highest type of mechanical skill, a 
wheel built for all kinds of riding, over roads 
good, bad and indifferent. Such are the wheels 
of the Olive Wheel Co., of Syracuse. Send for 
their catalogue. 

Tue McIntosh Huntington Company’s Models 
for 1897 were early in the field, and they have 
added to their old-time favorites, ‘‘ The Sunol” 
and ‘‘ The King and Queen of Scorchers’”’ that 
will probably be a form greatly in demand this 
season ; a really excellent tandem, listing at 
$100. Builders recognize the necessity of the 
best of the best in this class of wheel, and the 
McIntosh Huntington Company have too good 
a reputation to risk less, 


Tue Barnes ‘‘ White Flyer” cycle, like the * 
White Squadron, is popular wherever it goes, 
and is worthy on its merits. Its preference is 
based on the main fact that the Barnes is 
known to be an excellent wheel, built by self- 
respecting manufacturers. In the past the 
market has been flooded with cheap wheels, 
some built by irresponsible firms, others the 
output of substantial houses tempted, by visions 
of great profit, to trade on their reputation at 
the expense of their product. Primarily, the 
wheel-riding public have to bear the brunt of 
it. The Barnes were amongst the first to 
recognize that frame rigidity with light weight 
required the internally reinforced flush-joint. 
The Barnes are enterprising and experimental, 
as wheelmen well kuow. The present pop- 
ularity and the ever-increasing demand for the 
Barnes ‘‘ White Flver” are sufficient indica- 
tions that wheel riders in general appreciate 
beauty as well as strength and durability in a 
bicycle. 

THE well-known J. Stevens Arms and Tool 
Company, of Chicopee Falls, Mass., manu- 
facturers of the popular Stevens rifles, have a 
new and improved cartridge now ready for the 
market. It is called the .25-21-86 Stevens 
Straight, and as it contains many features of 
excellence which have long been desired by 
riflemen, it is sure to find favor, The firm, in 


addition to the regular lines of high class arms, 
now manufacture a new rifle, which is bored, 
chambered, and rifled for this new cartridge. 





THE unqualified success of the Sager line of 
bicycle saddles has been a surprise to the trade 

pe boon to cyclists. It would seem difficult 
- find a rider who cannot secure a satisfactory 
seat from among the sixty styles of this well- 
known make. As nothing approaching this. 
complete line has ever been produced, it has. 
come to be a common saying among ¢ cyclists. 
that, ‘‘ Some Sager saddle surely suits.” Briefly 
described, the series consists of five forms: 
anatomical (which really includes the racer), 
health, hygienic, ordinary leather, and pneu- 
matic, this last the only air-filled seat that has 
stood the test of actual use. A series of eight 
graded springs that can be used interchange- 
ably with the above shapes, gives the rider the 
wide choice referred to. ‘‘ Sager” on a saddle 
has always been a synonym for the finest 
quality, which accounts for the fact that the 
Sager Manufacturin > one ipo | has been known 
as the “makers of most of the high-grade 
saddles,” for several years. It may be interest- 
ing to patriotic riders to know that the Sager 
saddles became instantly popular when intro- 
duced abroad, and threaten to revolutionize 
the foreign trade in this important cycle acces- 
sory. Many riders could spend a few minutes 
profitably examining the booklets and circulars 
that are sent free to those who apply to the 
factory at Rochester, N. Y., or any of their 
many agencies. 











HEN the object of the ocean traveler 
is the Continent of Europe direct, then 
the Hamburg-American Line, which 
lands you at the end of the threads 

that ramify all Europe, has claims which no 
other line can approach, much less rival. Nor 
is it one whit below the very best in seaman- 
ship or catering. Life on the Hamburg-Amer- 
ican steamships is surrounded by every detail 
and every comfort that can rob the sea of its 
sometime terrors and convert the ocean pas- 
sage into a pleasant memory. 


Patriotism and comfort join their influences 
in the claims of the American line of transat- 
lantic steamers of the International Navigation 
Company. Great Britain has many districts 
rich in treasured memories, but that which lies 
at the very threshold of the port of arrival 
and departure of the ships of this line is dis- 
tinctive. Winchester, a capital whilst London 
‘was yet but a fort; Salisbury, the nearly per- 
fect ecclesiastical structure and the most su- 
perbly situate in the kingdom ; Bournemouth, 
the perfectest of modern towns; the Isle of 
Wight and the New Forest, where the very 
trees are legends—all lie within almost stone’s 
throw, whilst Eton and Windsor and the peer- 
less valley of the Thames are incidental stop- 
ping: places on the metropolitan highway. 
Speed, comfort and luxury aboard, and such 
attractions at the end of the voyage, account 
for the well-merited popularity of this line. 


WHEN economy of time and the richest scenic 
and historic harvest are combined, it stands to 
reason that the route for voyagers to take 
through England ex route to the Continent, is 
the Great Eastern Railroad for that alone 
has this conjunction. It completely crosses 
the country from the Northwest at Liverpool, 
with stop-over privileges at towns so rich in 
subjects that it is almost too seductive to stop 
‘inthem, Then, turning on London as a pivot, 
it takes you, vza Harwich, in its own swift 
and luxurious boats, in a night, to Rotterdam 
and the Rhine, or Antwerp for Belgium, 
Switzerland, France, or any other portion of 
.Europe. 

** RURAL SUMMER HOMEs ON THE PICTURESQUE 
‘Erie’ should be in the hands of every seeker 
after the ideal in home and summer surround- 
ings. The natural charms of Sullivan, Ulster, 
and Delaware counties need no meed of praise; 
and the enterprise that has dotted every valley 
and hiliside with homes for every taste and 
every purse, has found an exponent in prose 
and picture in the Erie Railroad management. 
Send for their book ; it is a delight to the eye 
to turn its pages. 

Ir is a mere card, ‘‘ The Providence Line 
has resumed its passenger service,” yet what a 
vista of pleasant memories and future oppor- 
tunities it opens! You take the boat at sunset 
from the busy center of New York, dine at the 
table of epicureans, saunter the evening away 
on the magic Sound, enjoy a full night’s rest, 
and are prepared whilst yet the day is young 


PLEASURE, TRAVEL AND RESORT. 








to speed via Boston, Providence and Worcester 
to wherever business or pleasure may call. 


Tue Pennsylvania Railroad’s arrangements 
for the coming season will bring within the 
range of possibilities, to many, the great Won- 
derland of the Yellowstone, with stop-over 
privileges at Chicago, St. Paul and Minneap- 
olis. Make a note of the date—from Philadel- 
phia, September 2—and write to the Tourist 
Agent, 1196 Broadway, or Geo. W. Boyd, G. 
P. A., Philadelphia, for descriptive itinerary. 


One thousand tours to select from, and every 
one will repay the cost and time devoted to it 
a thousand fold. Such is the abundance of 
riches the New York Central & Hudson River 
Railroad spreads before its countless clients. 
The harvest of wealth, health and pleasure 
brought to the doors of the city by the enter- 
prise of this railroad and its connections re- 
quires five hundred pages of close-woven print 
merely to enumerate. The company is lavish 
in the quantity and scrupulous in the quality of 
its literature. Though it is assured by years of 
ever-increasing success that the attractions of 
its many districts are best attested by its pa- 
trons, yet it spreads freely and gratuitously an 
abundant and magnificent literature. The in- 
genuity of arrangement and the facilities of- 
ered by the generosity of the New York Cen- 
tral & Hudson River Railroad to tourists can 
only be appreciated by a study, map and book 
in hand, of its itineraries. The very tracing 
outin them of its thousand routes is both an 
education and a pleasure. Send for specimens 
tothe G. P. A, New York. You will be repaid 
abundantly. Its minor divisions would alone 
form a respectable company; the Harlem 
Division traverses 127 miles of thickly popu- 
lated country up to the Berkshire Hills, and 
the Putnam Division, after connecting with 
the Metropolitan Elevated system, runs sixty 
miles north through an almost continuous sub- 
urb, whilst its other leased lines and branches 
skirt the south shore of Lake Ontario, Utica, 
Rome, Oswego, Rochester, Carthage and a 
hundred other places and points of commer- 
cial advantage. 

Trout, bassand pickerel fishing, grouse, quail, 
woodcock and snipe shooting may be found 
within reasonable distance of New York ; and 
lovers of rod and gun can have a week or two 
of real sport at very moderate expense on the 
New York, Ontario and Western Railroad. 
There are more than a hundred crystal mount- 
ain trout-waters in Sullivan and Delaware 
counties, while Ulster, Chenango, Otsego, Mad- 
ison and Oneida counties have each a fair share 
of fishable waters. The lakes and streams of 
Delaware and Sullivan afford a certain amount 
of wild fowl shooting, while grouse, quail, 
snipe, cock, hare and squirrel can be found at 
most points where the nature of the country 
affords them suitable haunts. But the real 
strength of the attractive wilds of Sullivan and 
Delaware lies in the trout fishing, which is un- 
deniably good in more waters than the average 
angler imagines. 


















